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THE ROMANCE OF 
SAVAGE LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
BRUTE, SAVAGE, AND MAN 


Brainweights—On the scientific throwing of stones—The brainy Titmouse 
and other clever birds—Valiant monkey husbands and fathers—The 
naughtiness of and affectionate possibilities in Apes—Do Baboons 
laugh?—Barbaric Yawps—The music of Gibbons—Swan-song of dying 
Orang-utan—Monkeys as arithmeticians—Walking uprightly—Use 
of thumb and toe—Collie dogs—Hanno—Pongo or Jocko—Where 
manlike Apes may still be found—A missing link—Barbarous cruelties 
of savage and civilised peoples—Yaghan philosophy—Opinions of 
Negroes about Monkeys—Fishing on Sunday and its result—Secret 
of governing savage peoples. 


\ N YE think of savages to-day in a very different 
spirit to that which prevailed even a hundred 
years ago. Amongst our forefathers it was 

an article of faith, it was even wrong to doubt that the 

negro was doomed to eternal slavery—simply because he 
was a child of Ham, he had to hew wood and draw water 
to all eternity for the sake of the sons of Japhet ! 

Now, however, some people are even inclined to forget 
that our black brothers are distinctly younger brothers 
who must not be allowed to presume. But what is the 
difference between men of all kinds, however savage they 
may be, and the most affectionate and civilised of animals ? 
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A very violent and bitter controversy raged on this 
subject about the time when Darwin’s “ Descent of Man” 
was first published. It was shown that the difference be-. 
tween the weights of the brains of a civilised European 
and of the most savage man was enormous. The differ- 
ence between the weight of a savage’s brain and that of a 
gorilla is much less. Thus Huxley gave the weight of a 
gorilla’s brain as 20 ounces; that of a low-class savage, 
such as a Bushman, as 32 ounces; whilst the brain of a 
European weighed 65 to 66 ounces! ? 

Of course, such facts do not help in the least to make 
clear the differences between man, savage, and brute. ‘Thus 
a titmouse has a brain heavier in proportion to its body 
than is that of a European. The brain of a woman is 
also much lighter than that of a man. Yet who would dare 
to say that men are more intelligent and more intellectual 
than women ! 

Of course, no one is so intimately acquainted with a 
titmouse that he can report “from personal knowledge” 
as to its intelligence, but, as a matter of fact, we know 
nothing which would justify us in supposing that it is really 
so pre-eminent in the world of intellect as the weight of — 
its brain would imply. Indeed the long-tailed species is a 
particularly silly bird, for its tail projects so far out of 
the nest that it attracts every mischievous boy. 

Many distinctions have been made with a view of 
separating the brute from savage man. Certainly one very 
marked characteristic is that all living races of man- 
kind possess weapons or tools of some kind. But if we 
compare what is known of the manlike apes, Dr. Wallace, 
whose authority is beyond dispute, distinctly declares that 


1 “ Man’s Place in Nature,” 
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THE THROWING OF STONES 


the orang-utan throws sticks and fruits by way of defend- 
ing itself. “Tt is true he does not throw them at a person, 
but casts them down vertically. . . . In one case a female 
mias” (the native name of the orang-utan) “on a durian 
tree kept up for at least ten minutes a continuous shower 
of heavy branches and of the heavy-spined fruits, as large 
as 32-pounders, which most effectually kept us clear of 
the tree she was on. She could be seen breaking them 
off and throwing them down, with every appearance of 
rage, uttering at intervals a loud pumping grunt, and 
evidently meaning mischief.” 1 

On another occasion Mr. Palm describes how in trying 
to take “the frightful beast alive, it was necessary to take 
care that he did not revenge himself, as he kept continually 
breaking off heavy pieces of wood and green branches and 
dashing them at us. This game lasted till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when we determined to shoot him.” 

Nor is it only the manlike apes which throw stones at 
their enemies, for other monkeys try to defend themselves in 
the same way. “ Tscheladas (Cynocepalus gelada), Hama- 
dryas, . . . and other baboons are in the habit of hurling 
branches, stones, and hardened clods of earth with great 
adroitness at those who attack them.”* This shows that 
these animals are probably as well able to throw stones 
as a European boy of seven or eight years old. 

But there is more direct evidence than this. Mr. Owen 
stated that the chimpanzee made use of stones to crack 
the shell of certain fruits which are said to resemble 
walnuts.2 That is to say, he used stones exactly in the 
same way as the River Drift man seems to have done. A 


1 ‘Malay Archipelago.” 7? Hartmann, ‘‘ Anthropoid Apes,” p, 251. 
3 Darwin, ‘‘ Descent of Man,” from Savage and Wymon, lc. 
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monkey which was kept in captivity not only employed a 
stone to break certain fruits, but used to hide the stone 
in its straw to use again on some future occasion. That 
monkey had some idea of the “magic of property”: it 
came very near the savage level in this respect. 

Other monkeys have been taught to use sticks in a very 
reasonable way. ‘I have myself seen a young orang put 
a stick into a crevice, slip his hand to the other end, and 
use it in the proper manner as a lever.”1 An orang in 
the Zoological Gardens of London was liable to sudden 
passionate outbursts. In these he would try to destroy the 
bars of his cage by hitting them with a stool.? Another 
ape has been known to steal the boots of its keeper in 
order to throw them at his head when he pursued it.§ 

There is something very human in these proceedings! 
Moreover, some of them may almost be paralleled by what 
is known of certain birds. There is no doubt that rooks 
will carry off acorns, and will break them up by hammering 
them against the ground or a stone. Thrushes will take 
up snails and break them against a rock; sometimes they 
are said to have one special rock to which they carry their 
prey regularly. 

The following quotation from Senor Don Vidal Gormaz 
(Scottish Geographical Magazine, January 1902) is an in- 
teresting account of certain birds in Chile:— 

“The southern islands being thickly wooded, and pre- 
senting here and there small unwooded patches on the 
high shores, the sea-birds that live on fish and shellfish 
are obliged to carry to these points the daily food fur- 


1 Many other examples may be found in Romanes’ “ Animal Intelli- 
gence” of the use of stones and sticks by monkeys. They sometimes 
put sticks and stones between oyster-shells, 

2 Darwin, l.c., p. 81. * Hartmann, l.c., Pr 279, 
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nished them by the tides. We have seen the gulls gather 
on the rocks of the shores several kinds of molluscs— 
choros, quilmahues, and tacas—which they carry to those 
bare heights, and there deposit them. Then, in order to 
get at the tit-bit inside, they introduce a little stick or 
pebble at the opportune moment when the shell opens. 
Of course the shell cannot close again, and its contents 
are then quickly extracted. This ingenious device may 
readily be observed by any one travelling in those latitudes. 

“The traro (Caracara vulgaris, Cuv.),) the huarro of 
the Chilotes, which always builds its nest in the woods and 
well inland from the sea, feeds its young upon shellfish, 
for it has no other resources in that region apart from 
those which the shores afford. This hawk carries to its 
nest several kinds of molluscs (cholgas, quilmahues, tacas, 
culeghes). In Chiloé it is in the habit of carrying the 
shells to the region of the larches, at an altitude of 2,400 
feet. 

“On bare 'shores like those of Arauco, Colchagua, 
Conchali, and others, the sea-birds have a no less ingeni- 
ous device which is both quick and sure. On catching his 
prey the bird rises vertically by flying round and round, 
and when he has reached the proper height, lets go his 
shell, and, folding his wings, descends to the shore as fast 
as gravity can carry him. The shell on striking the ground 
is broken, and the bird spreading his wings again falls upon 
it and makes his meal.” 

In fact, not only monkeys, but birds seem to have a 
rough sort of notion of how to use stones. 

Now, towards the very worst period of the Great Ice 
Age in Europe, there wandered about the estuary of the 


1 Poluborus tharus, a kind of carrion hawk. 
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‘Thames a creature which was either savage or ape, and 
which had no weapons save a rudely chipped flint which 
he carried about with him, and which he gripped with his 
hand. His personal appearance affords free play to the 
imagination, for one tooth and a few crushed bones are 
all that he has left us to build upon. 

Such an animal would make the distinctions between 
brute, savage, and man even more difficult to draw than 
they are at present. Besides the fact that savages possess 
tools, other differences have been elaborated, such as:— 

1. No brute is known to speak. 

2. Man, only, walks on his hind legs. 

3. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are the privilege 
of man. 

4. Man only has a sense of morality and of duty, and 
some men have religious instincts. 

It is interesting to see how far the manlike apes can 
go with us in these matters. 

Of course, one must bear in mind that nobody wishes 
to claim the gorilla as more than a very distant cousin. 
No gorilla, chimpanzee, or orang-utan was ever an ancestor 
of man. 

It seems, from what one gathers of the tone in which 
this question is generally discussed, very difficult to write 
calmly and quietly about it. Surely the right spirit con- 
sists in a mixture of great pride and abject humility. Man 
dreams of a single great family of living creatures. He is at 
the head of it, because his brains, his discipline, his powers 
of reverence and of loving have placed him there. His 
supremacy is not seriously challenged by any titmouse or 
any “blue ape without a tail.” The more humble and 
despicable were his ancestors, the more credit to him for 
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getting on, and, we might add, the more power to his 
elbow. Certainly there is plenty of room for improvement. 

Now, the manlike apes are not sociable. Both the 
gorilla and orang-utan go about in families. A father, 
mother, and perhaps three or four young ones live and 
hunt together. The head of the family is undoubtedly the 
male, and he seems to keep his rightful supremacy fairly 
well. 

“Von Koppenfels once observed a male and female with 
two young ones when they were feeding. The head of 
the family remained at his ease, while his wife and children 
plucked fruits for him from a small tree which stood by; 
and if they were not sufficiently nimble, or if they took 
too large a share for themselves, the old gorilla growled 
furiously, and inflicted a box on the ear.” * 

The little domestic scene represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration brings out very clearly the fact that the 
gorilla is emphatically the head of his household. His 
wife is obedient enough, and his children are neither 
“cheeky ” nor spoilt. 

But when the sons grow up, there is generally a pitched 
battle, and the strongest gets the spoils. The defeated one 
lives a morose and utterly lonely existence all by himself. 
Thus male gorillas and orang-utans are not clubbable. 
They are, however, quite efficient as heads of the house- 
hold. Some observers say that the father sleeps at the 
foot of the tree to keep off leopards, whilst the mother 
and children slumber peacefully on their nests in the 
branches. So far as one can judge, full-grown orang-utans 
and gorillas are severely left alone by all other animals. 

According to the natives of Borneo, there is occasion- 


1 Hartmann, /.¢., p. 233. 
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ally unpleasantness between the orang-utan and the croco- 
dile. The latter seizes the orang when drinking at the 
river, and a battle royal ensues. The orang-utan often 
beats the crocodile to death, or rips up his throat by 
pulling his jaws asunder! 

It is a mistake to suppose that savages cannot tell a 
story! On the contrary, they can do this in a most 
interesting and artistic way at least when they have an 
audience that appeals to them. 

But in a general way the gorilla is well able to look 
after himself and his family. Thus, supposing some rash 
intruder interrupts such a scene of domestic felicity as 
Von Koppenfels has described, the lady quite properly 
runs away, carrying her children with her. The baby 
clings firmly to her hair with his arms round her neck, 
and his little legs crooked round her body. The gorilla 
himself sees that the family are well on the way to a 
place of safety, but, if he is pursued, he stops and turns 
to meet his enemy. He remonstrates with them, and does 
not spare his language. He makes the woods resound with 
it. His roar is something between a growl and a grunt. 
It is like Kh ah, Kh ah, but “it is an awful sound, 
resembling very much the rolling and muttering of distant 
thunder.” He then makes a strategic advance upon the 
foe. He comes forward a few yards and then stops, 
bellowing and roaring and beating on his breast with his 
huge palms, which produces a din like that of a great 
war drum echoing through the dark and lonely forests. 
The skin of his scalp moves rapidly to and fro, and the 
bristles all stand up like a dog when growling; his great 
lips are drawn back and downwards so as to expose the huge 


canine teeth. He then comes forward again and repeats 
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A GORILLA FAMILY 


The old man insists on suitable fruits being promptly brought to him at meal times. His 
temper is uncertain, and as he has been kept waiting he is very angry, and the children take 
care not to venture too near, 
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VALIANT MONKEY HUSBANDS 


these proceedings. One can hear the gnashing of his teeth, 
“which were ground against each other so that we could 
hear the sound.” It is necessary to wait till he gets within 
eight yards or so, for if a man turns to run away, he will 
most assuredly be torn in pieces. As the gorilla draws 
nearer, he gives full effect to his imposing personality : 
the enormous black-haired stomach, the great arms hang- 
ing down to his knees, the mighty jaws, and the swollen 
cheeks are very trying to the nerves. Then the hunter, 
at eight yards or so, tries to shoot him. Should he miss, 
or should the gun not go off, the gorilla seizes the barrel 
and carries it to his mouth, where it is crushed flat between 
his teeth or broken in pieces.! (There is nothing very un- 
likely about this treatment of the gun. ‘The ordinary 
West African gun commonly sold to the natives is, or used 
to be, a few feet of gas-pipe, with a flimsy, cheap lock 
attached, which is sold at from Qs. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a piece.) 
Then he tears and lacerates the man, who is very unlikely 
to survive the encounter. 

Of course, this behaviour is, from the point of view of 
the gorilla, noble, chivalrous, and indeed in every way 
admirable. He has done what he could—first to frighten 
and then to suppress his enemy. But the moral qualities of 
these apes are in other ways very fine and right-minded. 

Dr. Savage tells a pathetic little story about a chim- 
panzee. They were hunting a family party of them. 
“The second female . . . was upon a tree when first dis- 
covered with her mate and two young ones (a male and 
a female), Her first impulse was to descend with great 
rapidity, and make off into the thicket with her mate 
and female offspring. The young male remaining behind, 


1 Du Chaillu and Von Koppenfels. 
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she soon returned to the rescue. She ascended, and took 
him in her arms, at which moment she was shot.” 1 

In Abyssinia, Brehm’s dogs attacked a troop of baboons. 
The old males hurried down and kept them off until the 
females and young had got away. But one young baby, 
six months old, got on to a boulder, and was surrounded 
by the dogs. It cried aloud for help. A very large male 
baboon came down to the rescue, and by its menacing 
attitude kept off the astonished dogs until it also had 
gained a safe place.* 

A keeper at the Zoological Gardens was once fiercely 
attacked by a baboon when kneeling on the floor of his 
cage. <A little American monkey, a great friend of the 
keeper’s, lived in the same cage, and had always been in 
mortal terror of the baboon. Now, however, it rushed 
to the rescue, and “by screams and bites so distracted 
the baboon, that the man was able to escape, after, as 
the surgeon thought, running great risk of his life.”? Of 
another ape, which lived in Dresden Zoological Gardens, 
it is said that just before her death, from consumption, 
she put her arms round Dr. Schépf’s neck when he came 
to visit her, looked at him placidly, kissed him three times, 
stretched out her hand to him, and died. 

The next story shows something more than mere affec- 
tion. Mr. Bennett, in his “ Wanderings in New South 
Wales,” speaks of a pet gibbon which had a great taste 
for a piece of soap in his cabin. 

“‘One morning I was writing, the ape being present 
in the cabin, when . . . I saw the little fellow taking the 


1 Boston Journal of Natural History, vols. iv. and v., 1843 and 1847. 

* Darwin, ‘Descent of Man,” pp. 101 and 103 (from Brehm, 
Thierleben). 

3 Hartmann, l.c. 
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soap. I watched him without his perceiving that I did 
so; and he occasionally would cast a furtive glance towards 
the place where I sat. I pretended to write; he, seeing 
me busily occupied, took the soap and moved away with 
it in his paw. When he had walked half the length of 
the cabin, I spoke quietly without frightening him. The 
instant he found I saw him, he walked back again and 
deposited the soap nearly in the same place from whence 
he had taken it. There was certainly something more 
than instinct in that action: he evidently betrayed a 
consciousness of having done wrong, both by his first 
and last actions—and what is reason, if that is not an 
exercise of it?”? 

Indeed it is not possible to read of the devotion which 
a certain monkey showed to Miss Romanes’ mother, and 
of its jealousy when other people spoke to her, without 
being satisfied as to the capacity of real affection in the 
monkey tribe.? Dr. Forbes also had a gibbon which was 
very fond of him. 

“The gentle and caressing way in which it clasps me 
round the neck with its long arms, laying its head on my 
chest, and watching my face with its dark brown eyes, 
uttering a satisfied crooning sound, is most engaging.” * 

Another human touch about these manlike or rather 
womanlike apes is that orang-utan mothers take their 
babies down to the water-side regularly and wash them. 
The babies do not like it, and make faces and struggle. 
But when older, they are said to become very unhappy if 
they are not washed regularly. 


1 Bennetts ‘* Wanderings in New South Wales,” see Hartmann, l.c, 
2 Animal Intelligence.” 
3“ Monkeys,” Allen’s Naturalist’s Library, p. 268. 
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Darwin says that if a young chimpanzee is tickled 
under the armpits, it generally chuckles or laughs. When 
the tickled young orang ceases to laugh, an expression 
passes over his face which, according to Wallace, may be 
called a smile. “When Dr. Hermes (the director of the 
Berlin Aquarium) played with the chimpanzee which was 
kept in that establishment, a contortion of the corner 
of the mouth, resembling a somewhat sardonic smile, at 
once appeared.”! 

Thus these animals do laugh, and man is not the only 
creature that does so. 

But all savages have a language. It may be only 
barbaric “yawps,” or grunts, or clicks, or something 
between’ the two last, produced from the innermost re- 
cesses of a Bushman or Hottentot. Yet these noises 
represent ideas. They can be developed into a regular 
conversation, with all sorts of indirect influence on a 
man’s memory and general intelligence. Some monkeys are 
capable of producing extraordinary noises. Dr. Salomon 
Miiller says of the siamang gibbon, “the voice is grave 
and penetrating, resembling the sounds, GdExK, goek, Zoek, 
goek, goek, ha ha ha ha haadaa, and may easily be heard 
at a distance of half a league.” Other authorities confirm 
this account, and the! voice is certainly more powerful 
than that of man. Pechuel Lische says of the chim- 
panzees that “they are really accomplished in the art of 
bringing forth these unpleasant sounds, which may be 
heard at a great distance, and are reproduced by the 
echoes.” ‘They make a “ dreary noise,” “horrible wails . . . 
furious shrieks and howls, which may be heard morning 
and evening, and often in the night.”? 


1 Hartmann, J.¢., p. 158, * Huxley, “ Man’s Place in Nature.” 
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The usual call of certain gibbons has been translated as 
follows :— | 
ee ad lib, dim 


Woo a - woo @- WOO &2- WOW.,..-+sreeeae woo, 





The orang-utan, when wounded, is said to sing a sort 
of “ swan-song,” or funeral hymn, over itself. “He betakes 
himself to the highest attainable point of the tree, and 
emits a singular cry, consisting at first of high notes, 
which at length deepen into a low roar, not unlike that 
of a panther.” + 

But this is by no means a proof of language. Indeed, 
so far as is known, monkeys are much inferior in this 
respect to the domestic hen, which is said to have a distinct 
language of at least twenty different sounds. 

As regards reading, writing, and arithmetic, it may be 
said that many savage nations are quite unable to read 
or write. So far as is known to the writer, no monkey 
has ever been taught to do either. Dr. Hermes mentions 
that, when he was writing, his chimpanzee would often 
seize a pen, dip it in the inkstand, and scrawl upon the 
paper. This certainly shows “a good intention. 

As regards arithmetic, the facts are very unexpected. 


"2 


There are certain Australians who are said, on Biichner’s 
authority,’ to be quite unable to count above four. Spix 


1 Forbes, ‘‘ Monkeys,” l.c., p. 179 (from Huxley, J.c.). 

2 The same animal was very fond of cleaning window-panes. It would 
squeeze up the cloth, moisten the pane with its lips, and then rub it hard. 
Hartmann, l.c., p. 271. 

3 See Darwin, l.c. ; also Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” p. 242, 
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and Martius say that some of the low tribes of Brazil 
cannot count above three, and have no word for four. 

Now, at Somerset East, in Cape Colony, there are many 
colonies of baboons which live in the wooded kloofs of the 
Boschberg. These animals come down and plunder the 
crops. A resident told me that it was very difficult to keep 
them off, as they watch the crops from a distance, and if a 
man goes out and hides himself near the plantation they 
never come down. The only way in which it is possible 
to get them is for five people to go out together. Then, 
if four come back, the baboons come down to plunder, for 
they cannot tell the difference between four and five. 

Dr. Romanes, with the help of the keepers, succeeded 
in teaching the famous chimpanzee “ Sally,” at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, to count up to five. “Her education was 
then extended in a similar manner from three to four 
and four to five straws.” She rarely made mistakes up 
to five, but between five and ten her arithmetic was 
unreliable. 

Undoubtedly the fact that man walks uprightly has 
had a great influence upon his development. ‘There are 
very few animals that can stand on their hind legs at all. 
If one watches a squirrel feeding on the ground, it is seen 
to sit up and stretch itself, looking alertly about for any 
possible danger. It also, of course, can use its paws to 
hold a nut just as a monkey does. 

The upright position has entirely altered both the 
skeleton and the muscles of the human body. It has 
produced the beautiful curve of the spine which is 
characteristic of mankind. No doubt also it has had the 
effect of enlarging man’s horizon, mentally as well as 
actually. 
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All the great apes can walk on their hind legs in a more 
or less clumsy fashion. 

The gibbons (Harlack), according to Dr. Burrough, 
balance themselves very prettily “by raising their hands 
over their head and slightly bending the arm at the wrist 
and elbow, and then run tolerably fast, rocking from side 
to side.” 

The orang-utan never even stands on its hind legs. On 
the ground it “always goes laboriously and shakily on all 
fours.” ‘He assumes much the posture of a very old man 
bent down by age, and making his way along by the help 
of a stick.” ‘That is because his feet and hands are bent 
inwards, so that they are well suited to grasp a tree branch, 
but on the ground they can only be used by walking on 
the outer edges! of the feet. The gorilla seems generally 
to use its long arms in the way that a cripple does his 
crutches, swinging his body and legs forward between them. 
It is said to walk and balance itself like the gibbon. The 
chimpanzee can only stand by clasping its hands behind 
its neck or back. It also walks on all fours, using the 
knuckles and not the palm of the hand. 

Huxley has so carefully investigated and described both 
the manner of walking and the hand and foot of these 
apes as compared with those of man that it is not necessary 
to go into details. The really important difference arises 
_from the fact that men stand firmly on their feet with 
their arms and hands perfectly free. ‘Therefore the hand 
has been able to become a very perfect grasping organ. 
The thumb can be moved freely. Man is the only creature 
that can twiddle his thumbs! 'The hand of these apes is 
still partly a climbing foot, and indeed the thumb is not 


1 Huxley, lc. 
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nearly so moveable as that of the Lemurs. But the great 
toe of man is not nearly so useful for picking up or grasping 
things as that of these monkeys. It has, of course, in our 
own case very seldom the opportunity to learn to do 
anything of the sort. Yet the great toe, even of white 
men, can be wonderfully educated and improved. 

Some years ago, in a Belgian gallery, the writer saw 
an artist who had lost his arms. He was painting by 
means of a brush held with his great toe, and was doing 
it very well, though of course slowly. In the same way 
monkeys can be taught to use a spoon, to drink out of 
a tumbler, and even to turn a key in a lock, or use a 
gimlet, The animal which learnt this last feat was ex- 
tremely clever. It not only used to steal sugar from a 
cupboard, but it used to shut the cupboard door after- , 
wards. 

It is said that those collie dogs which have taken to 
sheep-worrying carefully wash their paws and mouths so 
as to remove the blood-stains before returning home after 
a night of murder. This is the most remarkable proof 
of animal intelligence, if true, and farmers and others who 
have known collies intimately seem to have no doubt 
whatever of its truth. 

But there is enough evidence to show an extraordinary 
capacity for improvement in monkeys, and especially in 
the manlike apes. An interesting point about these last 
is that they are only found in three districts, West Africa, 
Borneo, and Sumatra. 

The first people to mention them to the scientific world 
was the Carthaginian Admiral, Hanno, who made an ex- 
pedition to Sherborough Island, near Sierra Leone, about 

1} Mivart, ‘‘ Man and Apes,” 
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470 3.c. Here they seem to have found a troop of 
chimpanzees.’ “There were several women with hairy 
bodies which the interpreter called ‘gorillae.. We pur- 
suing the men, which we were not able to catch—for all 
fled, climbing up precipices, and defended themselves by 
rocks—but we caught three women, which bit and lacerated 
the people. We killed them.”? The skins of two of them 
were taken back to Carthage, and hung up in the Temple 
of Astarte there. 

The next account, which is wonderfully exact, was given 
by a certain Andrew Battle, who lived in the kingdom 
of Congo for many years. He was a “neere neighbour” 
of the author of “Purchas, his Pilgrimage” (1617), and 
gave him the following description :— 

“This province of Mayombe is all woods and groves, 
so overgrowne that a man may travaile twentie days in 
the shadow without any sunne or heat. The woods are 
so covered with baboones, monkies, apes, and parrots, that 
it will feare any man to travail in them alone. Here are 
also two kinds of monsters which are common in these 
woods, and very dangerous. The greatest of these two 
monsters is called Pongo in their language, and the lesser 
is called Engeco, This Pongo is in all proportion like a 
man; but that he is more like a giant in stature than a 
man: for he is very tall, and hath a man’s face, hollow- 
eyed, with long haire upon his browes. His face and eares 
are without haire, and his hands also. His bodie is 
full of haire, but not very thicke: and it is of a 

1 The Carthaginians surely knew baboons, and, in any case, would not 
be likely to call them monkeys. To me it seems clear that it was really 
chimpanzees which they found, 

2 The text will be found in Hartmann, ‘“‘Anthropoid Apes,” It is 


not given, as this is a rough translation only. 
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dunnish colour. He differeth not from a man but in his 
legs; for they have no calfe. . . . They goe many together, 
and kill many negroes that travaile in the woods. Many 
times they fall upon the elephants which come to feed 
where they be, and so beate them with their clubbed fists 
and pieces of wood, that they will runne roaring away 
from them.” 

This last story seems to have been told to every traveller. 
Whether the natives have invented it or not, it is curious 
that the same old tale, told before 1600, should still be 
current in 1900. 

Another curious point is that “they sleepe in trees and 
build shelters for the raine.” The hut or rather nest of 
the gorilla is generally found in trees about a foot in 
diameter, and at a height of 15 to 20 feet above the ground. 
“He breaks or bends the branches together, and covers 
them with the twigs he has torn off, or with the leaf 
moss,” 

The nest of the orang-utan is made out of “small 
branches and leaves laid crosswise, and lined with fronds 
or with the leaves of orchids, Pandanus or Nipa.” “'They 
are at about 10 to 15 feet above the ground, and from 
2 to 3 feet in diameter. Some of them had a lining of 
Pandanus leaves several inches thick. In others the 
branches, intertwined for a foundation, were united in a 
common centre forming a uniform surface.”! From this 
comfortable nest, the orang-utan, according to the Dyaks, 
does not find it very easy to get up: He is said to rise 
at 9 a.., and go to bed at 5 p.m. This nest-building is 
very interesting. It seems clear that it is a very rudi- 
mentary sort of basket-work, and that apes possess the 


1 Hartmann, /.c., from the descriptions of Von Koppenfels and Miiller, 
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essential principle that underlies weaving and_basket- 
work. In West Africa the gorilla lives in thick tropical 
forests, between 2° N. and 5° §. lat., and 6° to 16° E. 
long. They live on fruit, malaquetta-pepper, and other 
seeds.!. The chimpanzee has a distinctly wider distribution, 
but there are not sufficient data to be certain of its exact 
range. It also is a forest animal living on fruits. Some- 
times groups of families or even bands of fifty go about 
together. The orang-utan is also confined to primeval 
forests, generally of a low-lying marshy character. In 
Borneo, it is said to be absent from Sarawak, and in 
Sumatra it is distinctly rare and only occurs in certain 
districts. 

These places are therefore all unhealthy, dense, tropical 
forest lands, in which man has no desire to reside. 

In the Miocene period, manlike apes allied to the 
gibbon were living in France, in Switzerland, and in Steier- 
mark. “ Pliopithecus” chattered in the forests of Mont 
Ceindre and Elgg. Another creature, Dryopithecus, de- 
scribed by Dr. Forbes as more manlike than any other 
ape, wandered about the forests in Haute Garonne. 

But the animal which has most claims to be considered 
as a “missing link” is Pithecanthropus erectus. Dr. Dubois 
discovered its bones in an out-of-the-way river valley in 
Java. It was about 5 feet 6 inches high. Its brain was 
much larger than that of any anthropoid ape, indeed, 
distinctly greater than that of some low-class savages, such 
as the Veddahs and Australians (“the contents of the 
cranium must have been 61:03 cubic inches, 25-012 cubic 
inches more than the cranial capacity of any anthropoid 
ape ”). 

1 Hartmann, /.c, 
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But, unfortunately, only part of the skull and a very 
few bones have been found, so that the difference between 
savage and ape remains as hard to understand as it was 
before. 

We have tried to give as sympathetic an account as 
But the distinction between 


civilised man, savage, and brute, is just as difficult to 


possible of these manlike apes. 


draw :— 


Man walks uprightly (more or less), 


Savages make tools. 
All savages have a language. 


Some savages show moral qualities. 


Certain savages count to three or 


Apes stumble or totter like a child 
of three. 

Apes can sometimes use a tool. 

No monkey has any regular lan- 
guage, 

Some apes show courage, affection, 
and cleanliness. 

Some monkeys count to four or 


four. 
Some savages are without tooth- 
ache, 


five. 
Some apes suffer from toothache, 


It is as regards moral qualities that the difficulty is 
greatest. Cannibals are much more widely distributed 
than the manlike apes. Moreover, many of them eat 
their fellows, not because they are hungry, but for pure 
joy in the wickedness of it. 


the history of every race. 


There are black pages in 


Thus, to take one or two instances almost at random. 
Amongst the Bubemba, “every village has a large number 
of terribly mutilated inhabitants, who, as a punishment for 
some offence, or to gratify a chief’s whim, have had their 
eyes gouged out, or their ears, lips, noses, or hands cut off, 
and a few are always to be seen who have survived after 
having suffered all these mutilations together.” } 

Baboons do punish offenders. Thus, if the sentinel, 


1 L. A. Wallace, Geographical Journal, June 1899. 
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who is always posted to look out for danger, fails to give 
due warning, the whole troop set upon him, and his shrieks 
and wails can be heard resounding through the valley. 
But he deserved it. Amongst men, one hears of the most 
atrocious cruelty inflicted without any reasonable cause 
whatsoever. 

The classical cases which at once spring to one’s mind 
are horrible enough. The atrocious punishments inflicted 
on rebellious slaves in Rome; the sickening destruction of 
life in the games of the circus; the burning of the Chris- 
tians by the Emperor Nero. But even as late as the 
sixteenth century, one finds instances of savagery amongst 
the most civilised nations of Europe. 

Pedro de Valdivia, for instance, had the right hands 
and noses of four hundred Araucanian prisoners cut off in 
order to terrorise the district. Philip II. of Spain seems 
to have taken pleasure in attending the great autos-da-fé, 
where many heretics were slowly burnt to death. It was 
about the same time that the Pope Paul III. (1537) found 
it necessary to issue a proclamation in which he declared 
that the American Indians really were human beings and 
not brute beasts. Could we describe the ancient Peruvians, 
with their huge cities and benevolent, though despotic sway, 
as savages? Were Pedro de Valdivia, Philip I., and his 
ferocious monks civilised people? Were William Wallace, 
Robert the Bruce, Judge Jeffreys, even the Highlanders of 
1745, savages or civilised men? 

It must be remembered that much of what seems 
barbarously cruel in savage life is often only self-preser- 
vation or sound common-sense. 

Thus the Yaghans of Fuegia, who live in families (and 
therefore are not so domesticated as the chimpanzee, which 
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lives in bands), are said to kill their old women in time 
of famine and to save the dogs alive. If a heavy sea 
springs up, and they are in danger of being swamped 
in their frail canoes, they do not hesitate to throw the 
children overboard. But when some one remonstrated 
with them about the old women, their answer was quite 
adequate: “ Doggies catch otters; old women, no!” This 
is unanswerable. 

It isa nice point that of the children in a storm, but 
who benefits if father, mother, and children are all drowned 
together. 

These very people take great care of their dogs, and 
breed them skilfully. They are also said to have carefully 
looked after a wounded comrade. 

The word savage is said to be derived from silvaticus, 
a woodlander. Now, Hanno described his chimpanzees 
as homines silvestres ; moreover, orang-utan means “man 
of the woods.” Compare Buffon’s definition of a savage : 
“Tl se dit des hommes qui vivent en petites sociétés dans 
des huttes. L’homme sauvage ne sait que combattre et 
chasser””—(People who live in small associations in huts. 
Savage man only knows how to fight and hunt). Manlike 
apes almost fulfil the terms of this description. It is true 
that they often hunt very small game. After the day’s 
foraging every gibbon will lay itself out on a branch, 
while a comrade, in a solemn, thorough, and conscientious 
manner, picks off those insects whose affection for man 
is shown by their close and tender attachment to his 
person. 

We do not know what the gorilla or the gibbon thinks 
of mankind. But the opinions of certain negroes about 
monkeys are not a little curious. ‘Thus there are certain 
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aboriginal tribes in Southern India which really believe that 
they are descended from monkeys and even take a certain 
pride in their ancestry. 

The Zulus have a story of a tribe which became baboons. 
“They were an idle race, who did not like to dig, but wished 
to eat the food of those who cultivate the soil. So the chief 
of that place, of the house of Tusi, assembled the tribe and 
they prepared food and went out into the wilderness. ‘They 
fastened on behind them the handles of their now useless 
digging picks, these grew and became tails, hair made its 
appearance on their bodies, their foreheads became over- 
hanging, and so they became baboons, who are still called 
Tusi’s men.” 

There is also the well-known story of the wicked Jewish 
fishermen who, irritated and annoyed by the flaunting 
familiarity of certain fishes on Sundays only, broke the 
Sabbath by catching them, and were turned into monkeys 
for their iniquity. 

But, of course, these stories are just “ tracts ” intended to 
carry a moral lesson. ‘They do not represent any real belief 
of the Zulus or of the Moslems that monkeys were ever 
men. Savages understand perfectly the difference between 
the beasts and themselves as well as they do that extra- 
ordinary and indescribable division which lies between them 
and the European. They are not “ half monkeys and half 
tigers,” as has been said of one particular tribe. No! the 
savage is essentially a child. As it is impossible to draw a 
definite distinction between children and grown-up people, 
so one cannot give any satisfactory definition of savage and 
of civilised man. 

Therefore we will not try to do so. Those who have 
mastered the meaning of Kipling’s immortal verses will have 
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gone far ‘to fit themselves to understand and to work with 
savages :— 


“Take up the White Man’s Burden 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need ; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child,” 
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CHAPTER II 
OYSTERS AND MUSSELS 


The first home of mankind—Harvest of the sea—Shellfish and urchins— 
Daily life of a Fuegian—Penguins, seals, and cormorants—Diving for 
shellfish—How Tasmanian women kill seals—Dogs used in fishing— 
A single meal of a Tasmanian—Wolf-taming—Arrows made of broken 
bottles—Tools amongst the Onas—Religion and morality in Fuegia 
—Disappearance of the Yaghan race—Ancient Danes who lived on 
shellfish—Their skill as hunters and fishers—When did they flourish 
in Denmark ? 


‘ X 7JHEN man first took to living in cold and 

temperate climates, his difficulties must have 
been almost insuperable. Where could he 
live? The mountains would be quite impassable ; all rock, 
rugged ravines, and savage primeval forest. The lowlands 
would consist either of fenlands and marshes or of thick oak 
scrub and dense forest, in which it must have been very 
difficult even to walk a mile or two. Wherever the forest 
was at all cleared away, bears, wolves, wolverines, lynxes, 
wild boar, and wild cattle would make his journeys much 
too full of incident. 

If one tries to realise his life, it is at once obvious that 
the only place where he could possibly exist would be along 
the sea-shore. The forests would be much too dangerous 
for a creature armed only with rough stones or bone spears. 
Moreover, except at certain seasons, when nuts, crab-apples, 
sloes, and a few other berries could be gathered, there would 


be exceedingly little chance of finding anything to eat except 
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on the sea-shore. There the harvest of the sea, shellfish 
of all kinds, sea-urchins, fish left behind in rock pools, 
stranded whales, and the like made it possible to rely on at 
least one meal per day. 

This dependence of the first races of man upon sea- 
shores, estuaries, and river mouths has been very well brought 
out by Mr. Otis 'T. Mason. It was of course obvious, when i 
had been pointed out. Moreover, there still exist a few 
savages who are probably in no way superior to those earliest 
of Europeans. 

At the extreme southerly end of South America that 
continent sinks below the sea, leaving above the Pacific a 
complicated tangle of archipelagoes, promontories, irregular 
sounds and gulfs, through which roar eternally the raging 
waves of that stormiest of oceans. It is indeed a savage 
climate, and in all probability closely resembles that of 
Britain in the Great Ice Age: cold, blustering, and in- 
clement even in the height of summer; storms of hurri- 
cane strength lasting for days or even weeks together; 
rain or snow falling on at least six days in every week; 
biting winds fresh from the glaciers of the eternal snow- 
fields. The sea scud flies to a height of 500 feet on the 
mountain sides, and even in sheltered places the vegetation 
is nothing but a ‘dwarf, closely-tangled scrub of dripping 
beech trees, or, in the hollows, of a spongy-green moss 
covering an unfathomable thickness of black and loathly 
slime. 

It is in this desolate land, the west coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, that the Yaghan has persisted until our own times, 
Mr. Barclay has given a vivid picture of his daily life. On 
one of the rare days in which there seems a prospect of fairly 
calm weather, the frail bark canoe will be paddled along the 
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shore. “The women (usually two) paddle the canoe from 
the stern. ‘The man crouches in the bow, on the look-out 
for prey. On the shore run one or two dogs to sniff out and 
turn any lurking otter or seabird. The long kelp that 
fringes the coast serves as a breakwater for the frail craft. 
His only household goods are the smouldering firebrands 
which he carries on a slab of shingled turf in his canoe to 
each fresh halting-place.” } 

On arrival, the women swim out in the icy cold water to 
attach the canoe to the long floating trails of kelp or sea- 
weed, where it will be more or less safe. The Yaghan has 
no permanent home. A few sticks and boughs with grass 
or leaves form his shelter against the cold winds. It is 
about the size of a haycock, and can be made in an 
hour. His main food consists of shellfish, sea-urchins, 
and anything which can be gathered along the rocks and 
tide-line. 

It is the refuse of his meals that forms the great 
mounds so common in this district. Generation after 
generation of Yaghans have left these extraordinary accumu- 
lations. “Anybody who has watched a healthy Inuit 
family in the process of making a meal on the luscious 
echinus or sea-urchin, would naturally imagine that, in the 
course of a month, they might pile up a great quantity of 
spinous débris. Both hands are kept busy conveying the 
sea-fruit to the capacious mouth; with a skilful combined 
action of teeth and tongue the shell is cracked, the rich 
contents extracted, and the former falls rattling to the 
ground in a continuous shower of fragments until the meal 
is concluded. A family of three or four adults, and perhaps 
an equal number of children, will leave behind them a shell 


1 Geographical Journal, 1904. 
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monument of their voracity a foot or eighteen inches in 
height after a single meal.” ? 

There is one of these shell-heaps or “kitchen middens ” 
on Elizabeth Island which is nearly a mile long and four feet 
thick. It is covered with sand and herbaceous plants, and 
contains remains of mussels, &c., which are not the same as 
those now living in these waters.” 

These middens or refuse-heaps are similar to those found 
in Denmark, of which we shall give some account later on. 
Nor is it only in Denmark that they occur. There are 
kitchen middens of quite a similar type—sometimes forty 
feet high—in Tasmania, where indeed the aborigines 
have been observed at their meals; they “were quite 
fashionable as to their dinner hour as well as classical in 
adopting the Roman method of reclining at meals, lying 
round their fire, resting on one elbow, and holding the half- 
roasted leg of an opossum which they were eating in the 
other (hand).”? Shells were skilfully roasted in the embers, 
and they used the ashes for salt. In the Andaman Islands 
also there were large kitchen middens, and in them rude 
pottery has been found which is extraordinarily similar 
to the Danish type.! 

The Fuegians are in their way very skilful hunters; 
their eyesight is exceedingly keen, and they are very expert 
in throwing stones. A very confusing point about them is 
that there are at least three distinct tribes, whose habits 
are quoted under the name Fuegian. These are Onas, 
Yaghans, and Alakalufs. It is only with the last two that 

1 Petroff, ‘‘ American Naturalist,” 1882, cited by Keane, ‘‘ Ethnology.” 
The quotation refers to the Eskimo of North America, 
* Keane, l.c., p. 96. 


® Ross, See Ling Roth, ‘‘ Aborigines of Tasmania,” 
* Stoliczka, Proe, As. Soc., Bengal, January 1870. 
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we are concerned in this chapter, for the Onas are a hunt- 
ing race, and much higher in the scale of civilisation. The 
Yaghan is the lowest of all savages. He is far below the 
Eskimo or Inuit, for his canoes and weapons are not 
nearly so well designed. ‘The canoe is made of bark sewn 
together by sinews and caulked with moss. The Alakalufs, 
who are closely allied to the Yaghans but a little more 
civilised, have large dug-out canoes (see p. 271). The 
Yaghan has not even bows and arrows. His main 
weapon is a sort of harpoon or javelin with a long handle, 
which is thrown at fish or seals, This method involves 
long patient watching, often in bitterly cold weather, for 
the chance of a lucky hit. 

During the last thirty years the Yaghan has been very 
unfortunate. The seals have been almost killed out, and it 
was apparently on them that the Yaghan relied. Both 
penguins and “ steamer-ducks ” have also greatly diminished 
in numbers. When Drake, Cavendish, and other English 
or Dutch pirates passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
they used to lay in huge stores of salted penguins, on which 
they lived until they reached Robinson Crusoe Island 
(Juan Fernandez) or Santa Maria, where, of course, goats, 
lobsters, and fresh vegetables could be obtained. Now one 
may pass through the Straits and see neither a seal, a penguin, 
nor a “steamer-duck.” These latter birds are called by the 
Onas “gloglollsh” for obvious reasons; they scarcely fly, 
but squatter along the surface of the water. Other birds 
are, however, still abundant. “On dark nights, when 
the cormorants are asleep, the Fuegian hunter, hanging by 
a thong of sealskin, glides along the cliffs, holding on to 
jutting points of rock; when near a bird he seizes it with 
both hands and crushes its head between his teeth, without 
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giving it time to utter a cry or make a movement. He 
then passes on to another, and so continues until some noise 
puts the cormorants to flight.” He cannot, of course, afford 
to be particular about his food. Sea birds’ eggs, fishes 
(caught with a line but without any hook), and even fungi 
are gratefully devoured.? One unpleasant method of 
fishing seems usual with the Alakalufs. When H.MLS. 
Wager was lost on the west coast, the midshipman, who after- 
wards became Admiral Sir John Byron, describes how one 
of the women, “ young, and very handsome for an Indian,” 
used to dive in the icy cold water to get sea-urchins for him, 
not once but over and over again till her limbs trembled 
with cold and she was utterly exhausted. 

In Banks Straits (Tasmania) the now extinct Tas- 
manians used to hunt seals in the following way :— 

“We gave six women each a club that we had used 
to kill the seals with. They went to the water’s edge 
and wetted themselves all over their heads and bodies, which 
operation they said would keep the seals from smelling 
them as they walked along the rocks. They were very 
cautious not to go to windward of them, as they said, 
‘a seal would sooner believe his nose than his eyes when 
a@ man or woman came near him.’ The women all walked 
into the water in couples, and swam to three rocks about 
fifty yards from the shore. There were about nine or ten 
seals upon each rock, lying apparently asleep. 

“Two women went to each rock with their clubs in 
hand, crept closely up to a seal each, and lay down with 
their clubs alongside. Some of the seals lifted their heads 


1 Deniker, “ Races of Man,” p. 189. 
a The yellow fungus very common on the beeches (Cyttaria Darwinii) 
is an important article of diet. 
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up to inspect their new visitors and smell them. The 
seals scratched themselves and lay down again. The 
women went through the same motions as the seals, hold- 
ing up their left elbow and scratching themselves with 
their left hand, taking and keeping their club firm in the 
right ready for the attack. ‘The seals seemed very cautious, 
now and then lifting up their heads and looking round, 
scratching themselves as before, and lying down again; 
the women still imitating every movement as nearly as 
possible. After they had lain upon the rock for nearly 
an hour, the sea occasionally washing over them (as they 
were quite naked we could not tell the meaning of their 
remaining so long), all of a sudden the women rose upon 
their seats, their clubs lifted up at arm’s length; each 
struck a seal on the nose and killed him; in an instant 
they all jumped up as if by magic and killed one more 
each. After giving the seals several blows on the head 
and securing them, they commenced laughing aloud and 
began dancing. ‘They each dragged a seal into the water, 
and swam with it to the rock on which we were standing, 
and then went back and brought another each, making 
twelve seals.” ? 

We are able to give a series of sketches by an unknown 
Esquimaux artist which show very clearly their method of 
catching seals or fish. 

_ In Fig. 1 the man is shown seated on the ice and 
watching the float in a water hole to which a fish is 
swimming; the other arm is shown in the act of jerking 
the prey up out of the water. Fig. 2 shows the supreme 
moment when the fish is actually out of the water and is 
coming down with a flop on the ice. Fig. 3 shows the 


1 Kelly. See Ling Roth, ‘‘ Aborigines of Tasmania,” 
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hunter about to spear a seal which is coming to a water 
hole to breathe, and Fig. 4 the actual moment when it is 
being harpooned. There is much spirit in these sketches, 
but as one sees in the drawings of prehistoric men, Bush- 
men, Eskimo, and children alike, human beings are not 
nearly so well done as animals. 

Neither the Yaghans nor the extinct Tasmanians 


: 


Fia. 1. Fig. 2. 


& 


Fig. 3. Fra, 4, 


The story of an Esquimaux fishing expedition, 


appear to make much, if any, use of fishing-lines or nets. 
But in South America a race living on the west coast 
(a little north of the Yaghans), the Alakalufs, possess 
nets, and drive the fish into them by means of their 
dogs, who are “cur-looking animals, though very sagacious.” 
It is an “uncomfortable sort of sport,” yet the dogs enjoy 
it. But these Alakalufs are distinctly more advanced, for 
they hunt in much larger parties, and have some sort of 
incipient tribal organisation. 
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There is a belief in Punta Arenas that the Yaghans 
possess a special and peculiar blubber skin which enables 
them to resist the cold. Their clothing consists (when 
they have any at all) of an “otter-skin or some small scrap 
about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, which is barely 
sufficient to cover their backs as low down as their loins. 
It is laced across the breast by strings, and according as 
the wind blows it is shifted from side to side. But these 
Fuegians in the canoe were quite naked. . . . In another 
harbour a woman who was suckling a recently born child, 
came one day alongside the vessel, and remained there 
out of mere curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and thawed 
on her naked bosom and on the skin of her naked baby.” ! 

There is but little romance in such a life, and yet 
one must not forget the possibilities for a Yaghan of a 
stranded whale. ‘Then, indeed, he can eat to his utmost 
content until he is full to the very brim. Moreover, it 
is a pleasure that lasts for days or even months. It is 
said that pieces of whale blubber are buried in the shingle 
as a stand-by for periods of scarcity, and of course such 
little trifles as a putrid condition, due to perfectly natural 
decay, do not interfere with his enjoyment. 

The Tasmanians possessed also considerable capacity. 
A woman disposed of over fifty eggs of the sooty petrel at 
a single meal.2. These eggs are as large as those of a duck. 

But one must not forget that the Yaghan, though 
incorrigibly drunken and lazy, is very far above the brute 
creation. That is shown by his use of fire. He obtains 
it by striking flint against pieces of pyrites, and he is in 
this respect above many other savages. Still more remark- 


1 Darwin, ‘‘ Journal of Researches,” 
2 Ling Roth, ‘‘ Aborigines of Tasmania.” 
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able are his dogs. ‘They are said to be very carefully bred 
and intelligently trained. 

It is difficult to understand how they succeeded in 
domesticating the wolf. A Yaghan family would be no 
match for a pack of wolves. According to Mason, the 
Eskimo “take a sharp bit of flint, or a knife-blade pro- 
curéd from the whalers, and fasten it to a stake or a rock, 
and cover it with fat, which soon freezes into a ball. The 
incautious and hungry wolf discovering the dainty morsel, 
laps the fat with its tongue until the sharp blade slices 
the latter and brings the blood. The taste of blood excites 
and infuriates the wolf, which only laps the more vigorously 
and commits accelerated suicide.” ? 

It is not, however, easy to see how this would assist 
the Eskimo in taming the wolf. Almost certainly, they 
must have managed to kill a female, and succeeded in train- 
ing the young cubs to help them. Amongst wolves, as 
with all animals that hunt in packs, there must be a 
certain degree of discipline, and the Yaghan no doubt 
succeeded in inspiring the wolf-cub with a superstitious 
and well-grounded fear. 

As regards general intelligence, the Yaghan succeeds in 
living where no other man, savage or civilised, has ever 
been able to maintain himself. Lovisato goes so far as to 
say that the mental capacity of the Fuegians resembles the 
instinct of animals, in that it cannot be improved by ex- 
perience. Even so cautious a writer as Keane, after quot- 
ing the above, says “since Darwin’s time there has been 
no appreciable intellectual advancement.” 2 

Those statements are distinctly rash, When first dis- 


1 Compare Mason, “ Origin of Inventions,” p. 316, 
2 Keane, lc. 
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covered the weapons of the Fuegians were of bone or flint. 
But even when H.M.S. Alert visited the island, they had 
learnt how to make arrow-heads of bottle-glass. Dr. 
Coppinger gives an account of the process. The glass is 
held in the left hand and supported against the breast, a 
large, blunt-pointed iron nail in a stout wooden handle is 
held in the right hand, and the full force of the wrist is 
used to break off fragments, and so shape the arrow-head. 

This in itself is sufficient to prove that the Alakalufs 
are able to profit by experience, but there is a still more 
interesting development recorded by Barclay. 

The tools used by the Ona Fuegians for making the 
beautifully chipped arrow-heads of glass are as follows :— 
(1) Small guanaco bones; (2) Sharp stone; (3) A stone as 
anvil; (4) Pumice stone to grind and polish the point; (5) 
Bone chisel to work down the birch arrow-shafts ; (6) Fox- 
skin to use with polishing dust; (7) Goose feathers from 
tip of right wing; (8) Sinew from back of a guanaco; and 
(9) Pitch to finish the whipping. 

Of course it is probable that Lovisato and Keane in- 
tended by “Fuegians” the Yaghans only, and not the 
Alakalufs or Onas. But even the Yaghans appreciate 
and make use of European knives and other articles. 

But as regards Yaghan religion and moral sentiments, 
it is indeed difficult to say much. Of morality, as under- 
stood by ourselves, they seem to possess no trace whatever. 
They never mention the name of a dead person, and if 
others bear the same name, it must be changed. When 
in a nervous mood they appear to believe in the existence 
of three or four wicked and diabolical ghosts which inhabit 
the thickest parts of the forests. But such beliefs will 


1 Coppinger, “Cruise of the Alert,” 
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not afford them much in the way of consolation and moral 
support. 

These wretched Yaghans, drunken, lazy, and incorri- 
gible liars and thieves, are rapidly dying out. They have 
been collected together, and now live under the care of 
the South American missionaries. About 1878, when the 
seal fisheries began, they were 2500 in number. By 1884 
they had dropped to about 1000. Barclay, in 1904, gives 
the number as “a bare 200 all told.” 

Their gradual disappearance has been ascribed to all 
sorts of causes, such as drink, disease, the wearing of 
clothes, or the disappearance of the seals, birds, &c. 
Surely all the anthropologists in the world ought to com- 
bine to protect the Yaghan, for he is perhaps the most 
interesting of all savages ! 

Moreover, there were at one time, and in Europe, 
people who lived almost exactly in the same way. Shell 
heaps—“kitchen middens,” as they are universally called— 
are abundant in Denmark, in the islands of Jutland especi- 
ally, where some of them are 1000 feet long, 3 to 10 feet 
high, and 200 feet in width. 

By exploring these middens, it has been found that 
they lived chiefly on oysters, cockles, mussels, and _peri- 
winkles. But remains of the seal—now very rare on the 
Danish coast—are abundant, and there are also quantities 
of the bones of the Great Auk. This bird is now extinct, 
except possibly in Greenland, It was a very obese bird, 
containing huge quantities of fat. Indeed, it was only 
necessary to stick some sort of a wick into the stomach 
of a Great Auk to have a ready-made oil lamp. ‘Thus 
the dinners of these extinct Danes were very similar indeed 
to those of the Yaghan. 
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In some respects, however, these Europeans were more 
advanced, They had a rude sort of pottery, and besides 
roughly chipped flint weapons, they also possessed axes, 
which were ground or polished; but they had no bronze 
or iron tools. They had domestic dogs, which were pro- 
bably used in hunting. Bones of the wild bull, red-deer, 
roedeer, wolf, fox, lynx, beaver, hedgehog, mouse, and 
other animals have been found in the middens. A deer’s 
skull, with pieces of a flint arrow-head embedded in it has 
been discovered, which goes to show that they were fairly 
good bowmen. They caught herring, cod, and flounders, 
probably by going to sea in dug-out canoes. 

There has been much discussion as to the age in which 
they lived; but, of course, one must remember that such 
a refuse midden in Fuegia might be of any age, from 
to-day back until the very distant period at which the 
first man landed in South America. As Professor Nilsson 
puts it, “the human race has always been, and still is, 
steadily advancing in civilisation.” } 

It is by no means unlikely that Julius Ceesar refers to 
the last of these “kitchen middeners,” when he speaks of 
barbarous nations living on fish and sea birds’ eggs in the 
islands about the mouths of the Rhine and Meuse. He also 
makes an allusion to their “mounds.” On the other hand, 
it is certain that when they first lived in Denmark, the 
Baltic was a true salt-water sea; for oysters cannot live 
in the Baltic now, and other shells are smaller and stunted 
through the water being brackish or fresh. The shells in 
the middens are of the ordinary size, like those in the 
German Ocean to-day. The presence of Capercailzie bones 
in the mounds has been held to show that Denmark was 


1 “ Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia.” 
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then covered with pine-forests. That was the case at a 
very distant period indeed. 

It is quite probable that these people continued to live 
in Denmark after the manner of the Yaghans from the 
end of the Great Ice Age until about 54 3.c., when Cesar 
heard of them ! 

As we shall see in another chapter these kitchen-midden 
makers were distinctly inferior in civilisation to other 
peoples who lived in certain French and British caves at 
a very early date. That is not at all surprising, if we 
remember that such very different peoples as Onas and 
Yaghans were living together in the same island, Tierra 
del Fuego, when it was first discovered by man. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE FIRST FISHERMEN 


Fishing in the Andaman Islands—Tickling of trout—Spearing salmon by 
torchlight—The Scotch and the Ainos—Tanganyika fishermen and a 
nervous traveller—Spearing eels—The ideal fish spear used for turtles 
in the Andamans, for salmon by the fossil men of France, and for 
seal in North America—Fish-hooks of Indians—Weirs and nets—The 
spider’s web fishing net—Poisoning fish—Fishy stories—Canoes sunk 
by fish jumping in—Deer swallowed by a fish—A pet whale in New 
Zealand and its tragic fate. 


NE should never hear “Cockles and mussels, alive, 
alive, O!” or observe a periwinkle being extracted 
by a pin, without remembering thankfully those 

early ancestors of ours who had but little else in the way of 
food, though no doubt they were also fishermen after a 
fashion. Rock pools would be carefully searched by them, 
and anything eatable would be stoned or speared. 

There is a nice description of an Andamanese fish-hunt 
given by Colonel R. C. Temple, which conveys some idea 
of the ordinary methods employed: “Soon there is a 
turning over of stones and rocks, and they are hard at 
it with hands and weapons. In a very short time about 
a hundred edible fish of sorts are caught, speared, or shot 
with arrows, and we return with the spoil, which in- 
cludes many lampreys and various kinds of crayfish. The 
cookery is simple. A wood fire is lighted *on the spot, 
and the scarcely dead fish is placed on the embers, burnt 
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brown, and the flesh is torn off with the teeth then and 
there.” 1 

Of the three methods here mentioned two at least are 
quite frequently still practised by boys in Great Britain. 
The joy of “guddling” or tickling a trout is perhaps greater 
than that of almost any other form of sport. There is a 
more intimate contact, indeed an actual handling of the prey, 
which does not occur in any other form of hunting. ‘The 
trout is quietly reposing; the sportsman must advance with 
the greatest care ; very gently and slowly his hand approaches 
the suspicious fish; very carefully and tenderly he tickles 
and caresses its smooth, fat sides; then follows the moment 
of keen delight when, suddenly grasping the trout behind 
the gills, he tears it out of the burn and hurls it to land. 

The use of a bow and arrow to shoot fish is by no means 
unusual amongst savages. Thus it occurs among the 
Yanuaca and Tambato-Guaraya Indians in South America2 
It is exceedingly difficult to hit a fish under water even 
when firing with a shot-gun, which makes one appreciate 
the extraordinary skill of these Indians. In the accom- 
panying photograph, the men are actually shooting from 
a dug-out canoe, which makes the difficulty still greater. 
But spearing or harpooning fish is a very common practice 
all over the world. 

There is a classical passage in “ Guy Mannering” which 
alludes to the ancient Scottish sport of Jetstering salmon. 
It is “followed by day and night, but most commonly in 
the latter, when the fish are discovered by means of torches 
or firegrates, filled with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, 
which shed a strong though partial light upon the water. 


* Journal of the Society of Arts, December 22, 1899, 
* Nordenskjold, U.¢; 
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On the present occasion the principal party were embarked 
in a crazy boat upon a part of the river which was enlarged 
and deepened by the restraint of a mill-wear, while others, 
like the ancient Bacchanals in their gambols, ran along 
the banks brandishing their torches and spears and pursuing 
the salmon, some of which endeavoured to escape up the 
stream, while others, shrouding themselves under roots of 
trees, fragments of stones and large rocks, attempted to 
conceal themselves from the researches of the fishermen. 
These the party in the boat detected by the slightest 
indications; the twinkling of a fin, the rising of an airbell, 
was sufficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen in 
what direction to use their weapon.” This spear was a 
“sort of long-shafted trident,” of which examples may 
still be seen in the old country-houses of Nithsdale and 
Eskdale. 

Mr. Blackiston has described the present method of 
catching fish amongst the Ainos of Japan: “They are 
expert in the use of the spear, often striking a fish in 
motion as much as three feet under water at some yards’ 
distance, but generally the fish is jabbed without the pole 
leaving the hand. . . . You cannot go on the river any day 
during the salmon-trout season, provided the water is clear 
enough, without meeting brown urchins of all sizes prowling 
along under the steep banks in small canoes, or crouching 
_on fallen tree trunks peering down through the interstices 
of masses of driftwood, with their spears ready for a dart at 
the fish. It is very pretty to see the men chasing the fish 
in their canoes, in which they stand upright and guide back 
and forth by using the blind end of their spear-pole, at 
times making sudden rushes with cries of excitement to 
head off a fish; at others allowing the canoe to float down 
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with the current while they scan every inch of the water to 
detect any passing or stationary fish, with their spears poised 
at arm’s length above the head ready for a strike, standing 
often on the gunwale of the canoe.”1 Pratt describes the 
same habit of fishing in New Guinea.” 

Amongst the Shan Hills there is a lake Tulé where 
there is a “novel method of rowing adopted by our Imtha 
boatmen as they take us across. Men and women are 
equally expert; standing at the bow and stern of the boat 
and balancing themselves on one leg, and holding the end of 
the paddle, they work the other leg over the upper portion 
of the blade and propel it with their leg, merely guiding 
the paddle with their hand. They complicate matters 
further by frequently carrying a spear in the hand not 
occupied with the paddle, by which they transfix any 
passing fish. Their dexterity both with spear and paddle 
is wonderful. ‘They supply all the bazaars in the neighbour- 
hood with fish.” ? 

Many other peoples spear or harpoon fish in exactly 
the same way as the Scotch used to do. The Dyaks, for 
instance, use torches to attract the fish to the surface, but 
very often they are caught in nets, though spears are 
sometimes used. 

The author was once travelling down Lake Tanganyika 
in an Arab dhow, and with a comparatively small number 
of men. We were approaching a great Arab settlement at 
Ujiji, and I was by no means in a tranquil state of mind. 
It was before the Arab power in the Congo and East Africa 
ae Hitchcock, ‘ Ainos of Yezo,” Smithsonian Reports, U.S. Nat. Mus., 

O, 


* Pratt, “Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals ” (Seeley), 1906, 
* Woodthorpe, ‘Shan Hills,” Journal of the Society of Arts, January 24, 
1896. 
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had been definitely suppressed, and I had recently received 
an alarming letter, in which it was reported that all the 
Arabs were going to rise simultaneously, and kill every 
white man in Central Africa. 

As we were slowly drifting onwards in the gathering 
darkness, I saw a light suddenly appear from behind a pro- 
montory and pass out over the lake; it was followed by 
another and another, then by a quantity of them, until the 
whole of the water in front of us was covered, and sparkled 
with dotted lights. As we drifted towards them, it was clear 
that they were collected right across our path. We could 
not see the canoes, and it was impossible not to reflect 
that, if these were hostile canoes full of well-armed Arabs, 
one sick white man and a small caravan in a clumsy dhow 
had not very much chance of escape. 

Then, however, to my great amusement, I saw that they 
were only fishermen. One man swept his torch over the 
water, while a second, with a hand-net, gathered in all the 
little fishes that were attracted by its light. 

But the use of spears led in time to a much more 
efficient weapon. In order to explain the development of 
this, perhaps I may be allowed to describe a fascinating 
sport of my boyhood. It was carried on from the stern 
of a very heavy and clumsy punt, tugged about by huge, 
awkward oars, usually manipulated, not very efficiently, by 
a girl of twelve or fourteen years of age, The spear was a 
simple stick, to which a kitchen fork? was tied, often in a 


1 The shape of the three-pronged barbed fish spear may quite well be 
responsible for the design of an old-fashioned kitchen fork, It also had 
three prongs, and the outside ones had barbs. The problem to be solved 
was in each case the same—namely, to transfix and convey through the 
air a slippery, fishy morsel. The usual chutney fork is apparently copied 
from the tridents with which Apollyon, and Satan himself, are usually 
depicted, and this is obviously adapted from a salmon spear, 
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not very workmanlike manner. Crouching in the stern, one 
peered down into the water (three or four feet deep), search- 
ing the muddy, golden-brown shingle stones for the outline 
of a shadowy eel. When the prey was sighted, directions 
were given in a hoarse whisper to the valiant, but wildly 
struggling oarswoman, and the eel was—at least some- 
times—transfixed by the fork, lifted up wriggling in the 
air, carried triumphantly to the bank, and despatched with 
heavy stones. But all sorts of accidents might occur, as, 
for instance (1) the harpooner fell into the river; (2) he 
lost or broke his stick through the boat drifting down on 
it, when, of course, both eel and kitchen fork (the latter 
only to be obtained by wily diplomacy) were lost ; (3) some- 
times the fork stuck in the eel or in the stones through 
the lashing becoming loose. 

No doubt all these misadventures happened to primitive 
man, but the last must have suggested to him the idea 
of a very efficient weapon, which is now used in all sorts 
of places to spear not only salmon but seal, turtle, and 
even crocodiles. 

The improvement is a very simple one: the head or fork 
is intended to come off, but the lashing is tied both to it 
and to the stick. A long line is also tied to the harpoon- 
stick. Thus, when the fish is struck, it carries off the 
barbed head, but it is still attached to the sportsmen by 
the lines, and can be followed up and killed at leisure. 

The Andaman Islanders use a very neat weapon of 
this kind. On a dark night the keen-eared spearman 
or aryoto stands on the projecting prow of his canoe, 
listening intently for the faint sound made by a turtle 
when rising to the surface to breathe. His harpoon con- 
sists of a shaft and a barbed head. ‘The latter is always 
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SPEARING SEALS 


made of iron nowadays, but used to be of bone. It is 
sharp-pointed, and has three or more barbs pointing back- 
wards; the butt is driven into a small cylindrical piece 
of wood. To this small wood a long line is attached. 
The wood fits into a socket in the end of the shaft, 
which is a 12-foot long bamboo rod. The end of the 
shaft where the head is attached might be split, but to 
prevent this it is carefully strengthened by small strips 
of wood lashed round with a whipping of twine or flexible 
cane. 

When the turtle rises, the Andamanese drives the har- 
poon into it. The barbed head is driven into its flesh, 
and comes away out of the socket of the shaft. The turtle 
dives down into deep water, but the harpooner still has 
the end of the line in his hand. Usually he plunges over- 
board after it, feet foremost, with a spear in his. hand, and 
despatches it under water.’ 

In the valley of the Vézére, in France (Périgord), there 
are certain caves in which, soon after the passing of the 
Great Ice Age, a race of savages used to find shelter. 
At that time the river must have swarmed with salmon. 
The climate might have been quite similar to that in 
British Columbia to-day, and the salmon in the Vézére 
may quite well have been as numerous as they are, or 
were recently, in the Frazer River (British Columbia). 
The cave-dwellings of these people contain quantities of 
salmon bones. 

Amongst the effects of one of these hunters there is a 
harpoon-head made of wood, which was quite obviously 
used in exactly the same way as that of the Andamanese. 
It has a sharp point, barbs on one side (or on both in 


1 Man, ‘‘ Andaman Islands,” 
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other examples), and ends in a bulb intended to fit into 
the shaft, and with a neat ridge for the attachment of the 
line! Thus practically the same instrument was used in 
France at that very distant period as is now employed in 
the Andamans! Amongst modern savages similar har- 
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Fic. 5.—Harpoons used for Hippopotamus in Ancient Egypt which are exactly 
on the same principle as that of the Modern Andamanese. 


poons occur in many different places. Thus the Ainos 
of Japan, the Kurile islanders, the Esquimaux, and the 
North-West American Indians all possess a similar con- 
trivance. 
The seal or salmon harpoon of those last mentioned 
1 Lubbock, “ Prehistoric Times.” Joly, ‘‘ Man before Metals.” 
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is a particularly ingenious weapon. It has a sharp- 
pointed steel head with the usual barbs. At the other 
end two triangular pieces of bone are tightly lashed on to 
it, and the lashing is covered with spruce gum. ‘These 
bone pieces form a conical butt which, of course, can be 
easily driven into the seal. The shaft or spear is made 
of cedar, and has a socket at the fore end. A small piece 
_ of wood fits into this socket, and also into the cavity 
between the two bone pieces of 
the steel head. A lashing about 
two feet long connects the head 
with the cedar shaft to which 
the piece of wood or foreshaft 
is also tied. A long harpoon 
line is also attached to the shaft, 
and is either tied on to the Fes’ 

canoe or to a buoy. 

When the harpoon is driven into a salmon or a seal, 
the head comes away from the fore-shaft and from the 
cedar-shaft, but the creature is of course caught, for it is 
tied to the buoy or canoe by the harpoon line. 

The accompanying illustration is a copy of one etched 
by an ancient Egyptian some 3000 years ago. It shows 





that they speared the hippopotamus exactly in the same 
way. Fig. 6 is the primitive kind of reel, which was held, 
with the spear, in his hand. Mr. Niblack has given a very 
interesting account of the apparatus in use amongst the 
north-west coast Indians of North America.? 

A very early type is a small sharp piece of bone lashed 
on to a straight piece of wood. ‘The “gut” is a thin piece 
of whalebone. Sometimes a piece of yew is steamed and 


1 Smithsonian Reports, U.S. National Museum, 1890, 
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bent round until it gets the proper curve. Generally a 
sharp piece of iron is used to make the barb. A belief 
in luck and enormous patience are perhaps the most marked 
specific characters of all fishermen, whatever their race may 
be, and these Indians are extremely superstitious about 
their hooks. 

The fishing-lines and lashings are manipulated out of 
all sorts of materials. The stem of the great seaweed 
or “kelp” of the Pacific, thin pieces of whalebone, sinews 
of deer, intestines of animals, fibre from roots or bark of 
trees, palm fibres, creepers, thin strips of cane or bamboo, 
and indeed all sorts of things may be used. The hooks 
are made of bone, flint, shell, wood, deer antlers, as well 
as of bronze, iron, steel, &c. 

There is a particularly beautiful hook in use in the 
Samoan Islands. It consists of a strip of pearl-shell, two 
or three inches long, rubbed down until its outline re- 
sembles that of a tiny fish. Two little white feathers 
represent the fins and conceal the hook. There is also a 
fluke of tortoise-shell. 

“The Haidas” (of North America) “frequently put on 
100 hooks to a single line, which acts like a trawl, and 
so plentiful are the black cod that often from fifty to 
seventy-five are hauled in at one time. ... The Indian, 
however, has enemies to contend with. One of the most 
formidable is the ground shark . . . which will eat off 
the bodies of a whole line full of fish, leaving only their 
heads.” ? 

As regards floats, sinkers, &c., Indians and other savages 
have very little to learn from the white man. 

It is interesting to remember that even the gorilla and 


1 Judge J.G, Swan. See Niblack, Lc., p. 291, 
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orang are able to make a very rude sort of basket-work 
by bending together and entwining the branches of trees. 
In some places one finds along the sea-shore artificial tidal 
pools made of tree branches and stakes, in order to inter- 
cept the fish which come up at high tide. These occur, 
for instance, on the Chilian coast, near Valdivia. 

Still more elaborate were those made by the Poly- 
nesians. ‘They were circular enclosed pools, with stone 
walls built up from the bottom of the lagoon to the 
water’s edge; only a small opening one to two feet wide 
and four to six inches deep was left. Converging walls 
of stone led to this opening In rivers also natural rock 
pools are sometimes to be found in cataracts which are 
filled when the river is in “spate,” and in which salmon 
are often imprisoned. 

The first fish-weir in a river was probably a very rough 
contrivance. Pratt describes how the natives of New Guinea 
select pools with a narrow outlet, and dam the little water- 
falls? or natural weirs with leaves. In Africa branches 
of trees are often used to form a rough weir between two 
boulders, but sometimes there are quite elaborate and in- 
teresting arrangements. 

“When the water is shallow and swift, frames of split 
stick, interwoven with older branches in a kind of basket- 
work, are stretched across, driven into the bottom, and 
strengthened with braces held in position by pegs. These 
frames or weirs are spaced a little distance apart, so that 
when the salmon leaps the first frame, he is trapped between 
it and the second, and is removed by a dip net or speared at 
leisure.” 3 


1 Hillis, ‘‘ Polynesian Researches,” vol. i, 
2 «Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals.” 
3 Niblack, d,c. 
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On the Ubangi River the natives also build weirs, but 
these have special openings which are completely surrounded 
by anet. All fish coming down or up the river are of course 
captured. 

Exactly the same principle is still used on the river 
Cluden, where in a weir above a small rapid a wooden cage 
is placed at the only spot through which salmon can ascend. 
There is a story also to the effect that millers on this river 
have been known to let down the water rapidly so that all 
the fish are diverted into a net stretched across the mill- 
race. 

These tidal traps and river weirs are of very ancient date. 
The design of the eel-traps and lobster-pots still used in 
Britain (and which is essentially the same as a very common 
mouse or rat trap made of wire) dates back to a very distant 
period. 

Very ingenious modifications of the weir and in the 
design of the eel trap have been described in various parts 
of the world. The savages on the Ubangi River in Central 
Africa, for instance, have a neat contrivance. “On each side 
of certain rapids two big poles are put up connected by a 
cross pole; suspended from this by enormous creepers are 
the fish-pots which hang in the rapids. The whole of the 
structure can be tilted by pushing on the extreme end, so 
that the bar is tilted and all the fish-pots are swung ashore. 
When they have been emptied they are swung back again.” 

For fishing on a large scale, nets are undoubtedly the 
most deadly instrument. The stake nets, such as those of 
the Solway, are of course artificial weirs. Drag-nets or 
seines of one sort or another are often used by savages, 
Even the Alakalufs of South America have rough nets 

1 Meuntmorres, Journal of the Society of Arts, May 12, 1905. 
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made of creeping plants and buoyed by tree branches which 
they stretch across the river. Then their dogs, “cur-looking 
animals but very sagacious,”! dive in the water and drive 
the fish into them. Though “an uncomfortable sort of 
sport,” they seem to enjoy it, lifting their heads above the 
water and barking eagerly. A curious arrangement is found 
on the Lower Shari River in Africa. 'The canoes are very 
large, sometimes forty feet long, and end in a broad stern 
five or six feet wide. 

“A huge net supported by two enormous antenne-like 
spars is fixed at the stern and worked by a great lever. It 
is let down until it almost touches the bottom of the river, 
when the canoe is moved slowly along, the water being at 
the same time beaten by two boys in a smaller canoe. The 
net is then raised and the fish fall into the large canoe.” * 

A very common type is the dip or scoop net, which is 
still to be seen at work in the Channel Islands and on the 
south coast of England. Off Montevideo one often sees 
fishermen in a small boat with a huge square net supported 
by a pole: it is sunk in the water and bait is crumbled 
and thrown in above it. A shoal of little fishes appear and 
scramble for the bait. Then the net is raised and they are 
caught. 

Perhaps equally common is one which is shaped like an 
ordinary butterfly net. There is an interesting example of 
this used in some parts of the island of New Guinea. The 
~ natives make these nets in a most extraordinary way. ‘They 
take a long bamboo, bend round the end of it so as to form. 
a large loop something of the shape of a big butterfly net, 
and leave this sticking in the forest. 


1 Byron, ‘“ Loss of the Wager.” 
2 Foureau, Geographical Journal, February 1901. 
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There is a large hairy spider, “about the size of a hazel 
nut with hairy dark-brown legs spreading to about two 
inches,” very common in this island. Finding this frame 
ready made of exactly the right size and shape for its re- 
quirements, the spider sets to work to spin a web across the 
loop. The threads are very coarse and tough and the 
meshes are not too close together (from about an inch to 
an eighth-inch square), Then the native returns, removes 
the spider, and uses the web as a scoop or dip net to catch 
fish up to one pound weight. This is given on the authority 
of Mr. Pratt.} 

Such nets are sometimes used for birds. In Sumatra, 
great flights of quail resort to the grass-lands at certain 
seasons. Native hunters use trained dogs to put up 
the birds which are caught in small nets attached to a 
bamboo rod about twelve feet long, but this requires “ sur- 
prising agility.” 2 

It is said that poachers still use nets to catch pheasants 
and partridges. Sometimes, on a dark night, when there are 
many rabbits feeding in a grass park, a long net is stretched 
across one end of it. Then a rope is drawn over the field 
by a man at each end, and the rabbits run into the net. 

Angling with rod and line is too common to require 
any special mention, but a very ingenious contrivance 
should be mentioned. A kite is flown at a great height 
supporting a string which drags a ball of fine fibre along 
the water. “This is seized by a fish which is unable to 
disentangle its teeth or to shake out the hook which is con- 
cealed, and thus falls a victim to its greed and curiosity.” 3 


1 “Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals,” 
* Von Hiigel, Geographical Journal, February 1896. 
3 Frobenius, Volkerkunde. 
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Another curious method is practised on the Ubangi 





Fic, 7. 





Fie. 9. 
A curious way of fishing on the Ubangi River. 


River in Africa. It requires a good deal of skill and 
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balance on the part of the fisherman, but is easily under- 
stood from the illustrations (Figs. 7, 8, 9). 

A very ancient method of fishing has not yet been 
alluded to. It consists of putting poisonous berries or 
roots into a pool. The fish are stupefied or killed, and 
can be picked up without any difficulty. This method 
is found all over the world. Near Regent, Sierra Leone, 
we found that the natives used the seed of Tephrosia 
Vogelit for this purpose. The Arab on the Sea of Galilee 
uses poisoned bread crumbs. The Dyaks of Borneo use 
the root of menispermum. Amongst the reefs of Tahiti, 
the natives often employ the nuts of a kind of betonica 
to poison fish. Baron Nordenskjold found that the South 
American Yanuaca Indians used a particular root for the 
same purpose. The same system is adopted in Australia. 
Not only so, but civilised man has by no means abandoned 
this unsportsmanlike method of killing fish. Dynamite 
cartridges were lately used by malicious people on the 
Tweed in order to exterminate the salmon. It is reported 
also that shepherds near trout streams are aware of the 
effect of sheep-dip on many fishes. 

But it is necessary to bring this chapter to a conclusion. 
What is the origin of the term “fishy”? It is not the fish 
but the fisherman who uses deceitful and underhand con- 
trivances. Probably the word is due to the character of 
those stories which refer to fish, either those which have 
been caught, or more usually that have not just quite been 
brought to the land. Human nature is so constituted 
that a story about dogs, snakes, or fish inevitably 
becomes unconscionable. We will choose three fish 
stories. 


“In the old plantation days, the negroes about the 
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Chesapeake Bay used to go out in dug-outs with torches. 
The light attracted the weak fish, as the fishermen called 
them, and they were caught in great numbers in trying to 
leap over the boats, and I have heard i said that the torch 
at times had to be extinguished to keep the fish from sinking 
the craft.” + 

The Ainos in Japan have a story of a terrible monster 
fish. “Only a few hundred years ago . . . one of these awful 
fish was found dead upon the shore of the Shikotto 
(Chitosa Lake). This monster had swallowed a large deer, 
horns and all, but the horns caused a severe attack of 
indigestion to come on, which the fish could not get 
over.” ? 

The following is a legend amongst the New Zea- 
landers. It refers to a certain magician, Kae, who was 
brought to Tinirau’s village to make the latter’s son, 
Tuhuruhuru, a fortunate and successful warrior by his 
enchantments. 

“When all these things had been rightly concluded, 
Tinirau gave a signal to a pet whale that he had 
tamed to come on shore: this whale’s name was Tutunui. 
When it knew that its master wanted it, it left the 
ocean in which it was sporting about, and came to 
the shore, and its master laid hold of it, and cut a 
slice of its flesh off to make a feast for the old magician ; 
and he cooked it, and gave a portion of it to Kae, 
who found it very savoury and praised the dish very 
much. 

“ Shortly afterwards Kae said it was necessary for him 


1 Mason, L.c. 
2 Mr. John Batchelor, Smithsonian Reports, U.S. National Museum, 
1890, p. 488. 
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to return to his own village, which was named Te 'Tihi-o- 
Manono; so Tinirau ordered a canoe to be got ready 
to take him back, but Kae made excuses, and said he 
did not like to go back in the canoe, and remained where 
he was. This, however, was a mere trick upon his part; 
his real object being to get Tinirau to permit him to go 
back upon the whale, upon Tutunui, for he now knew 
how savoury the flesh of that fish was.” 

The wicked Kae gained his ends. “'The old magician 
started, and away went the whale through the water 
with him. 

“When they came close to the shore at Kae’s village, 
and the whale felt the bottom, it shook itself as a sign 
to Kae to jump off and wade ashore, but it was of no 
use; the old magician stuck fast to the whale, and 
pressed it down against the bottom as hard as he could. 
In vain the fish continued to shake itself; Kae held on 
to it, and would not jump off, and in its struggles the 
blowholes of Tutunui got stopped up with sand, and it 
died. 

“When they had dragged Tutunui on shore, they cut 
its body up and cooked it in ovens, covering the flesh up 
with the fragrant leaves of the koromiko before they heaped 
earth upon the ovens. . . . Tinirau continued anxiously 
to look for the return of Tutunui, and when a long time 
had elapsed without its coming back again, he began to 
say to himself: ‘Well, I wonder where my whale can be 
stopping!” But when Kae and his people had cooked 
the flesh of the whale, and the ovens were opened, a savoury 
scent was wafted across the sea to Tinirau, and both he 
and his wife smelt it quite plainly, and then they knew 
very well that Kae had killed the pet which they had 
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tamed for their little darling, Tuhuruhuru, and that he 
had eaten it.”! 


Of course the story goes on to tell how the wicked 
magician Kae was captured and killed, and indeed he 


richly deserved death. 


1 Grey, ‘‘ Polynesian Mythology: Ancient Traditional History of the 
New Zealanders.” 
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The simple Hebridean of the Pacific—His sporting instincts—A bad 
village in Madagascar—The boy insults the king—A formidable pistol 
—The hunter and the fisherman—Wild jungle folk and their skill in 
hunting—How they kill elephants with a bamboo splinter—A rhino- 
ceros stuck in the mud—Springs and gamepits of savages—Kangaroo 
and emu snaring—Spears thirty-five feet long for killing wood-pigeons 
—Insatiable curiosity of the cassowary—Stalking kangaroos—Ducks 
caught by swimming—Cutting down a tree to catch a squirrel—An 
opossum hunt—Climbing gum-trees—Patient Esquimaux hunters— 
Poisoned arrows—Honeybird—Charm to conciliate the bees. 


OWADAYS such an enormous proportion of the 
N earth’s surface is exploited and occupied by the 
white man and the yellow man, that it is very 
difficult indeed to understand how our early ancestors and 
the first savages existed. Moreover, many of our modern 
savages are, in reality, very far advanced. The difference 
between them and the first hunting savages is almost in- 
calculable; on the other hand, Robin Hood, William 
Wallace, and the Barons of the Tudor period were not so 
very markedly above such people as the “heathen natives” 
in the Hebrides, of which an excellent description has been 
given by Everard Im Thurn. 

“It is difficult to depict the absence of comfort—I 
purposely abstain from saying misery, for probably the 
New Hebridean is not susceptible to misery in our sense of 
the word—in which the heathen native of the New Hebrides 
lives. He—she is merely a domestic animal somewhat less 
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considered than the more or less numerous pigs which chiefly 
represent the man’s wealth—lives with his family of women, 
children, and pigs, in a roughly constructed leaf shelter like 
a roof set on the ground without walls or floor. The earth 
under this much smoke-blacked and dust-covered roof is 
thick with the ashes of old fires and with the refuse of 
innumerable meals. There is nothing, not even a few sticks 
set in the ground, to represent furniture; and there are 
absolutely no cooking utensils, for all cooking is done 
simply by heating with hot stones in a hole dug in the 
ground. 

“ Possibly two or three, or even a dozen, such shelters 
constitute a village; possibly this is surrounded by a wattle 
fence, or even a low stone fence, intended to exclude the 
pigs, but generally so broken as to admit and retain the 
pigs about the houses. 

“The village is generally constructed up in the hills, 
and away from the coast, and is always concealed among 
thick trees—to guard against attacks by neighbours. Or in 
some cases villages, also for safety’s sake, occupy tiny islands 
lying close off the shore of the bigger islands; and in these 
cases the village is protected by an intricate system of, 
surely very ineffective, loose stone walls. 

“But wherever the village is situated, the ‘garden’ 
where the man grows the yams, taro, and native cabbage, 
and possibly a few cocoanuts and pumpkins, which form 
the sole ordinary food of his family—manflesh and pork 
are, after all, only for occasional feasts—is situated on the 
low rich ground near the sea. To this garden the native 
with his family resorts at early morning; and he goes there 
with the full consciousness that the people from the hills or 
from the islands, as the case may be, often are, and always 
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may be, creeping up under shelter of the trees to shoot him 
or his with rifle or poisoned arrow. Or, perhaps as often, 
when the gardener’s easy task for the day is done, he, in 
turn, gives vent to his sporting instincts by creeping away, 
always under the shelter of the dense tree growth, on the 
chance of getting a shot at some man, woman, or child of a 
not too distant village. 

“It would take too long here to dwell further on the 
insecurity of the heathen native’s life under conditions 
which to-day are hardly abated from such as have prevailed 
since history began in these parts. I do not believe that I 
have sketched in too strong colours; but before quitting 
the subject of the purely native life in the New Hebrides, I 
must again emphatically say that the mental attitude of 
these heathens is one not in any way of moral turpitude, 
but of entire ignorance of the rights of others, and of feeling 
in any given individual for humanity outside his own skin.” 

But as one can easily see from this short but most 
graphic sketch, they possess no less than five or six culti- 
vated plants; they have a settled home, and even a village ; 
they possess the extremely useful and even toothsome pig, 
with, if they take the trouble to build them, stone fences or 
wattle hedges, which allow to the owner the feelings of a 
landed proprietor. 

Another native village in the interior of Madagascar 
has impressed itself on the author’s memory. 

On the 27th February 1889, I arrived with a small 
caravan at this place, Bemahalana, at rather a late hour in 
the evening. It is perched on a small hill, which is nearly 
surrounded by swamps. Such cultivation as was carried on 


+ Cd, 3288, ‘* Correspondence, &c., Convention with France,” 20th 
October 1906, New Hebrides. 
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seemed to be chiefly rice and a few vegetables. The women 
had to go down to the spring below the hill two or three 
times every day to fetch water. 

This was not a very easy task, for, as we found, the 
ascent to the village was exceedingly difficult. The only 
public entrance was a very steep path, from 1 to 2 feet 
wide, in slippery, red clay, and this path was really the 
bottom of a ditch with nearly perpendicular walls about 
15 to 20 feet in height. As we toiled up excited natives 
with spears ran along the top of the walls and criticised us. 
Such an entrance was, of course, very easily defended, but 
in addition there were hedges of cactus, acacia, &c., and 
on the hillsides there were dense bamboo thickets, through 
which an enemy could scarcely force his way. 

The village “green” was black and loathly slime, 
poached up by the feet of the cattle who were driven in 
every night for the sake of security. 

The house selected by my headman or “ commander,” as 
was the invariable custom at that time, appeared to me to 
be even more dirty than was usually the case. It was raised 
on wooden piles about 3 or 4 feet from the ground. My 
boy, after having the floor swept, very carefully and 
systematically destroyed the insect life. This is done by 
holding a burning brand of wood within three inches of the 
floor and passing it over every square inch of the surface. 
The little creatures are attracted, like the moth by the star, 
jump up and perish in the flames. It was a very dirty and 
dark house. A depressed and very servile old man with 
horribly filthy hair and no clothes to speak of did not seem 
to mind turning out, but his womenkind seemed to have 
some grievance which, on account of my imperfect know- 
ledge of Malagache, I could not understand. 
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I was very tired, and though “words” were still being 
freely exchanged and people were crawling about under my 
hut, I fell asleep. Next morning, when we wanted to start, 
there was some unpleasantness; the old gentleman whose 
house I had taken turned out to be the king of the village. 
He was quite pleased to accept the usual gratuity, but his 
people considered that my commander was guilty of lése 
majesté. They seized him and declared that they were 
going to kill him. Of course this could not be allowed, so 
I had to interfere personally, free the commander from his 
captors, and get our caravan out of the village as quickly as 
possible. 

We got down the path with nothing more alarming 
than threats and bad language. And I was congratulating 
myself on our escape when, as we were struggling across the 
swamp, I heard a shout ahead of us and saw a dozen of 
the villagers dancing, shaking their spears, and screaming 
insults on a little grassy hillock beside the path.” 

I had at that time an ancient horse-pistol of an anti- 
quated design, and which would only go off occasionally, 
but it was an alarming sort of weapon to look at. But we 
were in no real danger, for the Hova Government were then 
in power, and the Prime Minister had given me a passport. 
I had to conceal any anxiety, pass to the front, and declaim 
this passport at the pitch of my voice, at the same time 
ostentatiously dandling the revolver. When the passport 
was done, I declaimed it again, and also expressed my 
feelings in English, Malagache, and any words that came 
freely to my lips. The noise was terrific. ‘The villagers 
were dancing and shaking their spears round me and my 
boy, and howling as loud as they could. 

Whilst this was going on the rest of the caravan passed 
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along the path. Eventually the heir-apparent of the king 
came hurrying down from the village. He was a statesman 
and understood that any damage done to us would mean 
the destruction of the village and its people by the Prime 
Minister. So the row quieted and we went after the 
caravan. The heir-apparent received a present of eight- 
pence in fragments of silver, and was quite pleased. 

These Malagasy were, of course, by no means savages. 
Indeed, Bemahalana reminded me of the ordinary Scotch 
peel-towers, or robber barons’ keeps, as they must have been 
in the Middle Ages. Such experiences as mine were pro- 
bably regular daily incidents of travel in England 800 or 
900 years ago. Of course its fortifications were of thorny 
plants and swamps instead of stone walls; but in the 
scale of civilisation there is not much that separates this 
village and its people from those of our ancestors in 
Europe 800 years ago. But in the Madagascar of those 
days, the Prime Minister (or really king) was strong, and 
the village king (or robber-baron) weak, whilst the reverse 
generally obtained in Europe. 

How did the first men, the miserable gatherers of 
mussels and cockles, become hunters of large game? ‘They 
had, we will suppose, already domesticated the dog, and, 
after a time, succeeded in making fairly efficient bows and 
arrows. They would also understand much more about 
the habits of animals. 

Certain particularly brave and athletic young men 
would take to following the deer, possibly in the winter 
time. It is quite likely that these adventurous savages 
followed the aurochs and wild cattle in the snow, just as 
the American Indians, described by Catlin, were in the 
habit of doing. Thus, in time, the tribe would tend to 
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separate into the two divisions of hunters and longshore 
men. 

A similar division exists to-day amongst the Anda- 
manese. The man who lives on the sea-shore by spearing 
turtle laughs at the hunter who hunts for his daily pig 
in the depths of the jungle. The hunter chaffs the fisher- 
man, saying that he loses his way in the woods; whilst 
the fisherman retaliates by saying that the hunter is deaf, 
for he cannot hear the turtle rise. Such arguments amongst 
savages tend to unpleasantness, and it is more than likely 
that the hunting and fishing tribes would with time gradu- 
ally break into two quite distinct and separate sections. 

Thus, in the Malay Peninsula, one finds “ sea-gypsies,” 
who get their food along the sea-shore. Inland there are 
no less than three distinct races; within each race there 
are the most curious differences in the mode of life. Some 
of the Semang tribes are wild jungle folk, who live upon 
roots, upon fish, upon any fruit that happens to be in 
season, as well as on the birds which they snare, and the 
animals which they entrap or kill. 

Other tribes of the same race are far more advanced 
in civilisation; they possess regular settled homes and 
cultivated fields. They are fast losing all native charac- 
teristics, and tend to resemble the Malays in every respect. 

Fortunately the excellent account by Skeat and Blagden } 
of these wild Semangs enables one to understand very well 
how it is that savage man managed to gain his living even 
in those forest-clad mountain fastnesses, where elephants, 
rhinoceros, tigers, leopards, snakes, and other ferocious beasts 
are dangerous competitors. 

Patience, cunning, ingenuity, and expert knowledge of 


1 « Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula.” 
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the ways of all animals places him in his rightful position 
of unchallenged supremacy. ‘These Semang (negrittoes) are 
said to track a snake by means of its smell, just as a dog 
might do. They know “the rare hot springs and salt licks 
where the wild beasts congregate, the small cleared 
patches on lonely mountain heights where the argus 
pheasant dances, or the monkey-king hunts for grubs, and 
the far-off forest-pools, which are the drinking-places of 
birds.” 

No animal in the jungle is safe from their attack. 
Stooping to avoid a creeper, or crawling underneath it, 
they can worm their way through the most inextricable 
places of these tangled forests, and at such a pace that no 
European can follow them. 

Thus when they have seen elephants ascending some 
particular hill, “they lie in wait in small parties of two 
or three, and as the animals descend again (which they 
usually do at a slow pace, plucking the branches as they 
move along), while the hind legs are lifted up, the Semang 
cautiously approaches from behind, and drives by main 
force a sharp-pointed and fire-hardened splinter of bamboo 
or palm-wood (nibong), which has been touched with poison, 
into the sole of their victim’s foot.” ? 

Even the rhinoceros, uncertain in temper and inordi- 
nately thick of skin, sometimes falls a prey to these naked 
jungle people. This brute has the habit of burying itself 
in muddy places, partly for the sake of coolness, and partly 
to remove those parasitic insects which get in between the 
folds of his hide. Under the blazing vertical sun of the 
tropics, it often happens that a thick, heavy crust of mud 
forms above his body, and although the rhinoceros is well 


1 Skeat and Blagden, l.c., from Journ, An, Inst., vol. iv. p. 426. 
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able to break his way out again, he requires time and 
considerable expenditure of energy to get clear. 

“The Semang thereupon collect large quantities of 
combustible materials, which they convey to the spot, and, 
quietly approaching, quickly build up over the animal an 
immense fire, which, being well fed with fresh fuel, soon 
completes his destruction, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of.” 

In the matter of traps and snares they show the most 
extraordinary ingenuity and skill. In these engines of 
destruction they are of course much favoured by the 
character of their jungles. There are bamboos of all 
kinds, as well as an infinite variety of creepers and sap- 
lings; some are flexible and tough as the finest wire, 
others as elastic as a steel spring. 

They plant thin, inconspicuous slips or slivers of 
poisoned bamboo in the paths, which are of course very 
dangerous to any intruder. Indeed no stranger walks in 
those jungles without a guide, for all sorts of traps and 
springs may manifest their existence in a most unpleasant 
manner. 

Perhaps one of the most ingenious is a sort of spring 
trap made by the Benua Jakun. These people make a 
rude game fence across some likely part of the jungle. 
Every ten to thirty yards there are openings in the fence, 
and there the trap is placed. The leading idea is a strong 
spearhead attached to a tough and elastic sapling, which 
is bent forcibly back and retained by a simple but most 
effective catch of wood. A loop of creeper or incon- 
spicuous shred of twine hangs over the opening in the 
fence. An animal in passing will catch this creeper and 


carry it forward. In doing so, if the wooden catch should 
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_ They creep up behind an elephant and place a pointed sliver of bamboo just under 
his foot when it is raised from the ground. ‘The elephant is thus quite lamed, and is 
then gradually hunted to death. 
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be displaced by so much as an inch, the sapling is set free, 
and, springing violently forward, it will probably drive the 
spearhead right through the body of the animal. 

Some of these tribes use the bow and arrow, others 
the blowpipe, but either the arrow or the blowpipe dart 
is poisoned. Small birds are killed instantaneously. Even 
large monkeys will die in fifteen to twenty minutes from a 
tiny wound. The natives say that their poison will kill 
the largest animal in the forest, and this has been proved 
so far as leopards are concerned. The chief poison is that 
of the upas tree, but there are said to be several in- 
gredients, and it is not prepared in the same way by all 
the tribes. These Malay tribes are also well acquainted 
with the rubber plants and resins of the forest, and can 
prepare a very effective birdlime. 

The Berenbun tribe use a very ancient and widely 
distributed device for killing animals. They dig pits 
about twelve feet in depth and cover them with brush- 
wood. Animals fall into these pits, which are most care- 
fully and cunningly concealed, as the elephant has done 
in the illustration. This plate refers to the natives of 
Africa, and in that continent elephant pits are said 
to have been found wherever that animal existed. 

Amongst the wild African tribes also, one sometimes 
finds very ingenious traps and gins. The block of wood, 
with a strong hook attached, seen in the next figure, was 
observed by myself near the Albert Edward Nyanza. It is 
intended for the hippopotami, which resort to the grassy 
banks and flats to graze during the evening and night time. 

In Australasia one finds the same cunning and skill in 
utilising the local peculiarities of climate and of animals 
for the destruction of the latter. ‘The aborigines of 
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Australia are a very Jow type of savage, but in regard to 
catching game their contrivances are exceedingly effective. 
There is in most parts of Australia but little water avail- 
able for bird, beast, or man. Every creek and water-hole 
is known to the natives; quite elaborate arrangements in 
the way of screens and fences are made all round such a 
watering-place with only a single entrance. Above this 
entrance a stick is supported, and from it there hangs 
a series of dangling nooses of tough creeper, whilst other 
snares are arranged on the ground.” Thus when the emu 
or kangaroo visits a water-hole, it is almost sure to be 
caught either by the neck or by the leg. 

Another common trick is to arrange a net near the 
water-hole with convenient sticks on which birds may sit 
whilst drinking, but at each side of the net, hidden in 
holes dug for the purpose, there is a black fellow waiting 
and ready to turn the net over the birds. This practice of 
the Euahlayi tribe in Australia to-day is almost identical 
with the method used in Egypt thousands of years ago.? 

The patience required to manufacture some of the 
native weapons seems to us almost incredible. Thus the 
Urewera tribe (Maoris) of New Zealand had spears made 
out of certain trees which were from 20 to 35 feet in length. 
Others made of the central hard heartwood of a certain 
tree were 16 to 20 feet long, and were used to defend their 
pallisaded villages. Others, 20 to 35 feet long, were very 
light and used for killing pigeons, 

“First a straight, tall, and sound tawa tree (Beilschmiedia 
tawa) was selected in the forest. This was felled with their 
stone axes. Its head and branches having been lopped off, 


1 Langloh Parker, ‘‘ Kuahlayi Tribe.” 
? Frobenius. Figs. 213 and 214, p- 261, 
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it was dragged out into the open ground and split down 
the middle into two halves. The next thing was to prepare 
a long raised bed of hard-tramped and beaten clay, 35 feet 
to 40 feet long—longer than the intended spear... . On 
to this clay bed the half of the tawa tree was dragged, and 
carefully adzed down by degrees, and at various times, to 
the required size and thickness of the spear. It was not 
constantly worked, but it was continually being turned and 
fixed by pegs in the ground, to keep it lest it should warp 
and so become crooked. It took a considerable time— 
about two years—to finish a spear. The last operation 
was that of scraping with a broken shell or fragment of 
obsidian, and rubbing smooth with pumice-stone.” 

The spear was then loosely attached vertically, by small 
horizontal loops, to the trunk of a tall tree suitable for the 
purpose. 

“The tip of the spear was concealed, yet protruding 
near the topmost branches of the tree; and as the pigeon 
is a very thirsty bird, . . . the Maoris made small corru- 
gated vessels of the green bark of the totara tree which 
would hold water, and fixed such on the top of the tree 
to which the spear had been lashed, and by-and-by, when 
the bird was settled above after drinking (for it is a very 
quiet bird, sitting long after feeding) the spear was gently 
pulled down by its owner and sent up with a jerk into the 
body of the pigeon. I have seen the fixed spear thus used 
in the forests, and have eaten the bird so captured.”* 

Of course, no British wood-pigeon, with any respect 
for itself would dream of drinking water in trees, or 
allow itself to be impaled after this fashion. But in New 
Zealand the dry climate, the stupidity of the bird, and 


1 W. Colenso, Zrans. N.Z. Institute, 1891, p. 451. 
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its habits have all been carefully studied and turned to 
advantage. 

In New Holland the native ties a bundle of cassowary 
feathers to the tip of his spear. He then climbs a tree 
and hides himself by spreading boughs and branches below 
him. He lets the spear hang down vertically and shakes 
it gently. The cassowary is a bird of “insatiable curiosity,” 
and cannot resist investigating this peculiar phenomenon. 
As soon as it is within reach it is speared by the native. 

But perhaps one has the most admiration for those 
savages who stalk and hunt down game in the open with- 
out ingenious devices of this sort. 

“ Thus, in Tasmania, the method of capturing the forest 
kangaroo was exceedingly interesting and exciting. On 
sighting their prey the most skilful hunter instantly dropped 
to the earth, now insinuating his supple body through the 
high grass like a wily snake, and creeping alternately on 
hands, knees, and stomach, behind trees and stumps .. . 
until he had successively arrived within thirty or forty 
yards of the unwary victim, he would carefully raise him- 
self up behind the trunk of a tree presenting the best 
point of attack, when, poising the fatal weapon, he 
bounded towards his prey with the agility of a panther, 
and hurling the spear, seldom failed in transfixing the 
poor animal.”! A savage artist, a New Caledonian, has 
drawn such a hunt (Figs. 10 and 11). 

The Ona of Fuegia daubs his body all over with the 
clay and mud of the district, so that when stalking the 
guanaco, he is quite invisible. Like most savages who 
hunt in this way, he has extraordinary endurance and 
astonishing speed. Amongst the athletic sports of the 


1 Lloyd. See Ling Roth, ‘‘ Aborigines of Tasmania.” 
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STALKING KANGAROOS 


Onas is a race of ten miles at full speed through forests, 
over rivers, rugged ravines, and thick bush to the top 


of a mountain. 
Painting, daubing, and striping the body is a very 
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Early Hunters in New Guinea. 


common habit amongst savages; indeed, cosmetics of this 
kind were found in the repositories of a deceased French 
savage who lived in the Reindeer period. 

In Florida the hunters used to put on the skin and 
horns of a deer and wait near the drinking-places in the 
forest. A curious custom of snaring birds seems to have 
been once used in China. A round basket on which bait 
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of sorts was arranged would be taken to the reeds. The 
sportsman would walk or swim into the water with the basket 
over his head. Ducks and other birds would be attracted 
(probably by decoys), and would be noiselessly seized by 
the legs if they approached the innocent-looking basket. 
There is another method of catching squirrels and other 
small game of astonishing simplicity. Dr. Lumholtz found 
it actually practised in Mexico: “The Tarahmares hunt 
squirrels in the most primitive way by cutting down 
the tree on which the animal is discovered. Sometimes 
it will escape when the tree falls, and then the man has 
to cut down another tree; and thus he may go on felling 
as many as ten trees before he can bag his game.” ‘The 
Tasmanians were more expert than these people, for they 
used to climb the tallest gum-trees, some of which are 
300 feet in height, in order to capture the wily opossum. 
“The thrilling exclamation of ‘Wah! wah! wah!’ de- 
noting that traces had been discovered of the cat-taloned 
animal having very recently ascended the tree, soon brought 
other natives to the spot; whereupon—the most cunning 
in such matters deciding in council that the impressions 
made on the smooth bark were of the preceding night— 
one of the boldest and most agile of the hunters prepared 
to ascend the formidable looking blue-gum. The flint 
tomahawk and the strong hay-band supplied the want of 
a ladder. The strong wire-grass rope made into close 
three-strand plait, being passed round the tree and tied 
in a loop sufficiently large, the native placed himself within 
it; then with his tomahawk he made a slightly roughed 
score in the bark, into which, inserting his muscular great 
toe only, he steadily and unerringly raised himself upright. 
“The band was then dexterously jerked higher up the 
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MEXICAN ROPE-MAKING 


At Montérey the natives use the fibre of the Maquez plant (Agave Americana) to make 
ropes and twine, Species of Fourcroya are also used for this purpose, 





AN OPOSSUM HUNT 


trunk, another score made, and so on, until he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the required height. The scores or 
steps were never less than three feet and a half apart. 
Having scaled the tree, the next feat was to follow the 
tracks of the opossum along some bare projecting branch, 
upon which the native walked upright and confident, as 
if he also resided amidst the boughs of towering gums. 
The snug domicile of the opossum being discovered, the 
ticklish operation came of thrusting in the bare arm into 
the hollowed branch, pulling him out by the tail, and 
tossing him down the dizzy height into the midst of the 
eager hunters who were assembled round the tree. Fre- 
quently, however, the wary little animal . . . would retreat 
from its nest, and perching itself . . . at the extreme end 
of the branch, would remain till fairly shaken off by its 
ruthless pursuer.” ? 

According to other authorities, women used to do the 
climbing. They carried the tomahawk or hatchet on their 
head. They could always take one end of the rope in 
their teeth, or, swinging it behind the right leg, catch it 
between the great and the fourth toe, and so fix it firmly 
against the tree, whilst the right hand was free to use 
the tomahawk. 

Perhaps for patient endurance the most conspicuous 
example that can be mentioned is the Esquimaux. In 
the excruciating cold of the long Arctic night he will 
wait for hours together, motionless, with his feet tied 
together, beside a hole in the ice, to spear the seal which 
must sooner or later rise in order to breathe. 

One must remember the enormous interval of time 
that has elapsed since our forefathers, the oyster-gatherers, 


1 Lloyd, “ Thirty-three Years in Tasmania,” 1862; v. Ling Roth, l.c. 
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first began to hunt big game rather than periwinkles and 
cockles. At first this would be an occasional, a very rare 
and dangerous practice. 

Perhaps they began by running down the European 
bison in the deep snow of winter-time, just as their 
American cousins used to do. In process of time they 
acquired an enormous amount of expert knowledge. Not 
only the ways of beasts and birds, but the possibilities 
for food or for economic use of every plant, and of every 
insect in their country, was thoroughly investigated by 
actual experiment. 

One great discovery must have revolutionised the savage 
world of some 60,000 3.c.1 That was the possibility of 
poisoning arrows. With a mere fragment of reed or sliver 
of bamboo dipped in poison, practically every bird and 
beast could be destroyed even by a slight flesh wound. It 
is perhaps interesting to see how general was this practice 
at one period, at any rate, of the world’s history. It does 
not seem as if poisoned arrows were used in Australasia, 
Polynesia, or amongst the Esquimaux. 

The miserable forest Indians of Guiana, of Brazil, on 
the banks of the Amazon and Orinoco, still use blowpipes 
and poisoned darts. It is they who discovered strychnine, 
one of the most deadly poisons known to mankind. A 
tapir (which is larger than a pig and smaller than a 
donkey) will “collapse after a few steps.” The Chiquitos 
of Paraquay seem also to have used strychnine. 

Farther north, the ferocious Caribs of the West Indies 
used poisoned arrows against the Spaniards. Wounded 


1 The date is a little uncertain. It was without doubt before 10,000 
B.C., but if the reader prefers 600,000 B.C., the author has no objections 
whatever. 
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men, after horrible suffering, sometimes lasting for twenty- 
four hours or more, died raving mad from the effects of 
them. ‘There were also tribes in Central America and 
in California who poisoned their arrows. 

In what is now Canada and the United States, the 
Indians seem to have been what we have called hunting 
clans. They had no strychnine in the country, and did 
not use any other poison. 

But in the north-eastern part of Asia, not very far 
away, the Ainos of Japan, the miserable tribes of Saghalien, 
of the Kurile and Aleutian Islands, still use poisoned arrows 
(apparently aconite). Tungus tribes used to have poisoned 
arrows about a.p. 300, and Mongol tribes about a.v. 500 
(at least Chinese traditions declare that this was the case). 

In the great forests of the Malay Peninsula, and in 
the large tropical islands of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, &c., 
most of the wild jungle folk used poisoned arrows or blow- 
pipe darts. Even as late as 1859, no less than thirty 
British soldiers lost their lives in an expedition against the 
Dyaks of Borneo. The tiny dart, tipped probably with 
upas tree poison, left an imperceptible wound, but always 
proved fatal. Some of the aborigines of British India still 
use poisoned arrows. 

In Africa poisoned arrows occur wherever the steamy 
tropical jungle affords a last stronghold for the least 
developed of the African natives. In West Africa, the 
Yolops, the natives on the Rio Grande, and the Mandin- 
goes use strophanthus, almost or quite as deadly as 
strychnine. So also do the pigmies in the Congo forest, 
and some of the tribes on the Zambesi and Shiré rivers. 

But it is not only in tropical jungles that we find the 
first and most savage of the Africans. In the Kalahari 
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desert, where no one else can manage to live, the bushman 
makes a horrible stew from Heemanthus bulbs and snake’s 
venom, with which he can kill buck and even the larger 
game that once pervaded these regions.1 

Even in British East. Africa, the miserable Wandarobbo, 
who have neither cattle nor cultivation of any sort, use the 
Acokanthera poison to tip their arrows. The writer ob- 
tained a quiver full of them on the way to Uganda. These 
may be the people mentioned by Pliny as living in northern 
Somaliland in his day and who used poisoned arrows. 
Thus bushmen, pygmies, negrittoes, Mongols, Ainos, and 
wild forest tribes of South America still use poisoned 
arrows. Hunting clans, nomad herdsmen, and all those 
tribes which cultivate the ground, however rudely, do not 
employ these deadly weapons. 

It is clear that, in early classical times, poisoned arrows 
were by no means unknown. - Ovid complains that the rude 
savages of Pontus poisoned their arrows. There is also a 
story that they were sometimes used by the Celts of Gaul. 
But even in Homer's time, it was felt that there was 
something unsportsmanlike and dishonourable in the use 
of poison. Odysseus, just the sort of character to disregard 
any vague regulations of what might be called a Hague 
Conference of those times, tried to get some poisoned 
arrows at Epirus, but he was refused, for fear of “the 
wrath of the Eternal Gods.” 

‘The European statesmen of that date probably wished 
to induce people to submit to discipline and to live by 
herding cattle and growing corn rather than by running 
wild in woods after deer and other game. 

But the expert knowledge of plants necessary to discover 


* Peschel, “ Races of Man” (review of the whole question). 
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arrow poison was, at first, necessary for existence. Not only 
plants were studied, but reptiles, worms, and insects. Wild 
honey was a staple article of diet with all savages, and they 
thoroughly understood how to get it. Thus, ¢.g., a race, 
probably “‘the Berta tribe of the Shankallas,” are able 
to give “a name for every tree and plant and bird.” 
“He (Lord Lovat) witnessed a most interesting case 
of their finding honey by means of the honey-bird. This 
bird came into the camp uttering a peculiar note. The 
natives recognised it at once, and prepared to start in 
the most businesslike way to follow its flight. They were 
brought straight to a tree, which they promptly proceeded 
to divest of an immense bees’ nest, and extract the honey.” + 
In the Malay Peninsula there is a quaint charm (quoted 
by Skeat and Blagden) employed by the honey-gatherers, 
which is supposed to conciliate the “grannies” (the bees), 
so as to allow their “grandchildren” (the “moonwhite 
apes”) who apparently represent the bee-hunters themselves, 
to take the honey :— 
“Mung, Mung, Mung !” the moonwhite apes cry 
(Apes of rock and well and basil) ; 
Come ye out into the moonlight, 
Hearken to me with affection, 
List to me with kind affection, 
Grannies, hark to me your grandchild, 
Who but begs for you to teach him 
How to weave a mat of rushes ! 
Grannies, o’er the sea come hasting, 
O’er the hills come hasting, Grannies ! 
Swinging, swaying, come ye hither ! 
All I beg is, you should teach me 
How to weave a mat—of beeswax ! 
Grannies, hark to me, your grandchild.” 
As we shall see elsewhere, it is by no means unusual 


1 Blundell, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, February 1900. 
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for natives to apologise abjectly to the animal which they 
have killed, for whose formidable cousins they have, of 
course, a thorough respect and fearful reverence. 

According to Mrs. Langloh Parker, some Australians 
try to satisfy their nervousness as to possible revenge on 
the part of the formidable bees by a curious tale. They 
were sending the bees to Paradise! 

“Whoever had chopped the nest out would take home 
the waxy stick which they had used . . . they would throw 
the stick in the fire, then all the dead bees would go to a 
Paradise in the skies, whence next season they would 
send YarracErH Mayrau, the spring wind, to blow the 
flowers open, and then down they would come to earth 
again.” 1 

1 The Euahlayi tribe. 
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CAVE-MEN OF EUROPE 


Ancient men in Europe—River drift man—The Vézére valley—The Old 
Man of Cromagnon on the hunt—His personal appearance—The 
wolverine—The mammoth in difficulties—Smoke signals—The great 
hunt—The attack and cutting up—Burial of the Moustier man—His 
funeral feast—The Old Man suffers from indigestion—A little domestic 
difficulty—It is decided—Wild horse and bison hunting—His son 
kills a reindeer—A family meal—Surgery in fossil times—Taking 
bits from a savage patient’s skull—Glass as a surgeon’s knife—Skull 
of your enemy as a drinking-cup—Descendants of the Laird of Cro- 
magnon—Pigmies, dwarfs, elves, and goblins—Sacredness of stone 
knives. f 


T is very nearly possible to-day to speak in quite a 
calm and reasonable manner about our first fore- 
fathers in Europe. 

A violent controversy raged for years over certain 
stones which were discovered in the river-deposits of the 
Seine and Thames. ‘These are quite obviously exactly 
like the rude “bashing” implements which are used by 
certain low caste savages; but it has required some sixty 
to seventy years of bitter warfare in books and lectures 
‘to induce people to accept that very simple and obvious 
deduction. 

Even now most of the facts are hotly denied and as 
violently upheld. Yet for the sake of clearness, and to get 
some definite idea as to what happened, we will venture to 
give a short scheme. 
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CONDITION OF EUROPE. 
First and Most Severe Ice Age.— 
All Scotland, England, Scandinavia, 
and most of Europe covered by 
an ice sheet. Snow, ice, violent 
westerly winds.* 


First and Warmest Inter-glacial 
Period. — Olimate much warmer 
than it is to-day. Elephants, hip- 
popotami, lions, and other half- 
tropical creatures prevalent in 
Southern Europe and also in 
England. 


Second Ice Age.—Not 60 severe as 
the first, but still with a climate in 
England resembling that of Tierra 
del Fuego, or the Southern Island 
of New Zealand. 


End of Glacial Period. — (a.) 
Climate like that of Northern 
Siberia or the Yukon Valley in 
Central France, Germany, and 
England. 


(b.) Climate like steppes of middle 
Russia to-day. 


(c.) Climate approximately that 
of modern times. 


(d.) Climate of historic times, 





INHABITANTS. 
River-drift Man. — Implements, 
“‘ bashers” or *‘knuckledusters ” of 
flint. Remains—two molar teeth. 


Men and Women of Grimaldi.2— 
Longheaded people with negro- 
like skins and long arms (lately 
discovered at Mentone, Grotte des 
Infants). 


The Cannstadt Race—Men with 
long heads, strong ridges over the 
eyes, and very low, retreating fore- 
heads. Rude stone implements. 


Cromagnon Race,—(a.) Strong, 
athletic, and intelligent long- 
headed savages, hunting the mam- 
moth, cave-bear, reindeer, horse, 
&e., in France. 


Furfooz Race.—(b.) Round-headed 
savages now appear from direction 
of Danube Valley, and mingle with 
Cromagnon descendants, 


Mediterranean Race.—(c.) Agricul- 
tural ‘‘ Mediterranean race” occu- 
pies Western Europe and Southern 
England. (Along-headed, short, 
dark people from Spain and Por- 
tugal.) ® 


Aryan Celis, &c.—(d.) Appear- 
ance of savage herdsmen, using 
bronze weapons, by way of the 
Danube Valley. Celts (Gaelic and 
Welsh-speaking Britons). Then 
later, other Aryans. 


1 Cf. Penck, Geographical Journal, February 1906. 
2 Congress on Archxology and Prehistoric Anthropology, Mentone. 


3 Sergi, ‘“ Mediterranean Race.” 
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Of river-drift man, although it is our duty to venerate 
and honour him as a first and very strenuous ancestor, it 
is difficult to say much. We know that he wandered about 
Berkshire, and very likely ran away from mammoths and 
rhinoceros near Paddington station. But as we have only 
two molar teeth belonging to him, we cannot dogmatise 
about his personal appearance. His weapons were the so- 
called “knuckledusters,” or, as we prefer to call them, 
“bashers,” for they must have been gripped in the hand 
and used for bashing like the “woman’s knife” of the 
Eskimo. 

It is quite likely that he lived like the Tasmanian 
aborigines. He was probably an oyster-gatherer (see chap. 
ii.), and carried with him spears of wood hardened in 
the fire. Even in the army of Xerxes there were Libyan 
“ friendlies” who had for arms nothing but these same 
fire-hardened lances of wood. 

The race of Grimaldi have been so recently discovered 
that specialists have not as yet given any decision about 
them. But they belong, in any case, to the Mediterranean 
region. The state of matters is very different with regard 
to the succeeding races. Here it is not the lack but the 
profusion of information (mostly quite contradictory) that 
forms the difficulty. However, we shall endeavour to give 
as accurate a description as possible. 

It is, then, in the autumn of possibly 70,000 3.c.,! in 
- the Périgord of France, where the beautiful rivers Dordogne 
and Vézéere traverse a rude and broken country of lime- 
stone hillocks and interrupted plateaux in order to reach 
at length the noble estuary of the Gironde, that our story 
begins. 

1 Of, Keane, ‘ Ethnology,” p. 58. 
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The valley of the Vézére at that time differed greatly 
from its present beautiful, if homely, luxuriance. The 
hills sometimes approached the river, forming low cliffs of 
yellowish brown limestone; below the crags there lay 
irregular accumulations of broken stones and fallen boul- 
ders, half-covered by a tangle of thorny bushes and young 
trees, and honeycombed by crevices and holes, which were, 
however, in part shrouded by green moss and profuse 
herbaceous vegetation. At other places the line of hills 
trended away from the river, though it was clear from the 
occasional cliffs or ravines that the Vézere had at one time 
flowed close below their base, 

The valley itself was flat, but very much broken and 
interrupted ; there were old backwaters of gravel or sandy 
islands, and new or disused channels through which the water 
could only find its way in heavy floods and spates. Some- 
times there were low and tangled thickets of willow, birch, 
and alder, especially along the river-side; but, for the 
most part, one saw only wide stretches of long marshy 
grass or stately shimmering reeds, interrupted by pools of 
stagnant water full of water-lilies and burreeds. 

There seemed to be many ravines and holes of various 
sizes at the base of these limestone cliffs. The valley was 
full of strange and curious tracks, obviously made by large 
wild animals and of various kinds. Certain of these trails 
clearly converged towards the holes, where, no doubt, their 
fierce inhabitants lived in caverns such as are characteristic 
of this calcareous formation. 

All these traces were most carefully scrutinised by a 
certain hunter, who was proceeding up the valley with 
the most careful and extraordinary precautions. It is 
necessary to introduce this person to the reader, for though 
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his demise occurred probably some 71,837 years ago, he 
is an intimate and valued acquaintance of every scientific 
anthropologist. He has been styled the Old Man of Cro- 
magnon. He was tall (about five feet ten inches in height), 
sinewy and muscular to an extraordinary degree, with 
mighty thighs and powerful arms. His forehead was broad 
and capacious, his brain occupied over 97 cubic inches. 
He had strong ridges over the eyes, beetling eyebrows, and 
a prominent aquiline nose, The square-set projecting jaw, 
with its strong muscular attachments, was covered by a 
vigorous beard. His hair will be of that colour which it 
shall please future anthropologists to decide upon! As to 
his dress, it was of the simplest possible character. He wore 
nothing whatever except a necklace of cave-lions’ and cave- 
bears’ teeth. Yet his body was covered all over with 
iron ore or ochre of exactly the prevailing tint of the 
landscape, so that when he remained motionless it was at 
a short distance off quite impossible to distinguish him. 

He was most seriously interested in those game trails. 
He wanted to know exactly where the inhabitants of each 
cave might be expected. ‘The well-trodden, converging 
trails of hyzenas, all leading to a particular cavern, required 
but little consideration. But the plantigrade track of a 
cave-bear was carefully followed for some distance and 
seriously studied; at last he decided, first, that it was four 
hours old, and secondly, that it led to a particular belt of 
forest where berries of sorts might be trusted to keep 
Ursus speleus happily occupied during the remainder of 
the day. 

Suddenly the hunter threw himself flat down on the 
ground. He had heard a scrambling in the fallen stones 


1 Red, brown, or black. 
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below the cliff. Some thirty yards away a wolverine or 
glutton emerged from a cranny with a dead vole in its teeth, 
and which it began forthwith to tear in pieces. Our hunter, 
with the greatest precaution and almost incredible rapidity, 
glided on his stomach round the mass of boulders into 
the river; then keeping below the river bank, half in and 
half out of the water, made his way to within three yards 
of the wolverine. After very slowly and cautiously raising 
his head just above a friendly bush, he darted forward 
and threw his spear at the glutton. But the latter 
was too quick for him; with a growling snarl it doubled 
rapidly round a rock and disappeared. The hunter 
retrieved the spear and examined the spearhead. ‘The flint 
point had been slightly injured by glancing against a 
rock. He took from a tiny bag of skin a second flint; 
then, holding the spearhead firmly against his chest, he 
deftly pressed with the other flint against the injured spot, 
bringing into play the whole strength of his right hand. 
A flake flew off, and the weapon was as sharp as ever. 

The hunter took up the half-eaten remains of the vole; 
the smallest pieces were, by him, thankfully received. ‘Then 
he selected a shallow wooded depression leading to the top 
of the cliff, and very carefully stole upwards, keeping in 
cover of the trees. His eyes were never at rest, perpetually 
glancing in every direction; his naked feet made no sound 
on the dead leaves and projecting roots. Having reached 
a suitable view point he lay down, and after an hour or 
so was satisfied that no Machairodus, cave-bear, cave-lion, 
or other dangerous animal lurked within his immediate 
vicinity. He now carefully and thoroughly searched the 
broad valley of the Vézére that lay extended before his 
eyes. Good! The usual drove of wild horses were grazing 
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or galloping about, snorting, and playing in the marshy 
grass a mile up stream. The reindeer were not visible on 
the hill top across the valley. ‘hey could scarcely have 
migrated so early in the season; that would require 
investigation. 

But what was that broad, reddish-brown hairy back in 
the marshy backwater two miles away? A snaky trunk and 
a flapping ear soon decided the question. It was the rogue- 
mammoth, always lonely and always savage. ‘To approach 
within sight or smelling distance of him meant death sudden 
and horrible. But what was he doing? He had been 
grazing in the grassland ; that was obvious from the tracks 
which the hunter’s trained eye could read even at this 
distance as easily as print. Was he simply wallowing in 
the mud and pouring water over his sides to cool himself in 
the hot afternoon ? 

Our hunter knew the place quite well. It was an old 
‘bend of the river close to a low tree-covered bank. What 
had once been a deep salmon pool was now filled with 
quantities of soft black slime, over which a few bright 
green grasses and other marshy plants had begun to grow. 
The ground of the old river bank was, of course, quite firm 
and hard, but this ancient backwater was now a treacherous 
quagmire. Had he slipped from the firm ground into a 
soft place where there was no foothold ? 

Was it possible? Could it be true that, tempted by 
the luscious, green grass ahead of him, he had ventured 
too far and got into the mire? 

Yes! He was in difficulties! He had stuck in the 
mud ! 

At one bound the Old Man sprang to his feet and, dis- 
regarding all precautions, dashed at an astonishing speed 
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through thickets, over rocks, across torrents back to 
Cromagnon shelter. His shout brought out two women 
and collected three children who were catching small fish 
in the burn. With curious exclamations of delight, a woman 
hurried back to the cavern, and with a smouldering torch 
lighted a pile of brushwood. Soon a thin column of smoke 
was ascending. ‘The Old Man occasionally covered the fire 
with a reindeer skin and then removed it. This, of course, 
was a signal to let the whole of the clan know that the 
chance of a lifetime had arrived. Then the whole family (two 
wives and three children) after a hurried selection of spears, 
knives, scrapers, and strings dashed on towards the mired 
mammoth. ‘They were, perhaps, too heedless, for it was 
never safe to run in those days without every possible pre- 
caution. As they were streaming madly along a grassy 
patch by the river-side, they heard a furious, screaming grunt. 
The Old Man called out, not “ Rhinoceros tichorhinus,” but 
that is what he meant. Everybody, even the child of six 
years old, sprang up the side of the cliff and watched with 
beating hearts whilst a short-tempered rhinoceros, awakened 
in his afternoon sleep, charged blindly up and down the 
grass, then into a thorn-bush which pricked him. In an 
outburst of mad fury he tore and trampled the bush into 
matchwood and shreds; then with a clumsy-looking trot he 
zigzagged his wrathful way down the valley of the Vézére 
and so out of sight. 

At a signal from the Old Man all hurried on again, but 
with greater care. Soon they were joined by their neigh- 
bours: the people from the Moustier shelter, from La 
Madeleine, from Laugerie Haute and Laugerie Basse, from 
the Gorge d’Enfer, and from Les Kyzies. 

The oldest hunters, amongst whom the Laird of Cro- 
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magnon took the lead, crawled forward to reconnoitre the 
place where the mammoth was still floundering. He was 
trumpeting wildly and screaming with rage and terror. He 
might still get out! There was no time to lose. The 
wind was blowing up the valley and almost in his eyes. 
Torches were taken from the women, and after a few short 
directions the hunters passed up so as to come down behind 
him, then half of them with waving torches suddenly ran 
round and charged in front whilst the others attacked 
behind. 

With lances and spears they jabbed furiously at his 
eyes and trunk, whilst others tried to force their spears 
through his shaggy side. One young man (from the 
Moustier) was caught by the snaky proboscis and in a 
moment lay a mangled corpse below the brute’s knees. 
Another man, advancing too hurriedly, slipt into the mud, 
and though he tried hard to drag himself out, he was 
beaten into the slime and never found again. All hesitated, 
and it looked as if they would wait the chance of his drown- 
ing himself. But he was getting out. Our Old Man, rush- 
ing forward, speared the tip of his trunk, which was not, 
however, badly injured, for the mammoth grasped him 
round the waist, but this momentary diversion gave the 
others just the chance that they required, and the monster, 
blinded and bleeding from many wounds, gradually ceased 
to struggle and lay dead. 

Then followed a joyful and busy if unromantic spectacle. 
They cut up and skinned the mammoth. The unfortunate 
Moustier man was carried back to the family burial cave. 
He was tied up in a neat parcel with his knees folded up to 
his chin and his arms tied together. They gave him a spear 
or two (alas! it was not the very best spears that they put 
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in), a little meat, a bit of pyrites to make a fire, and a 
lump of red ochre so that he could make his début in the 
spirit world in fashionable and correct attire. Then they 
rolled a stone before the cave, never mentioned his name 
again, and sat down to a mighty funeral feast. 

Although they had but water to drink, the excitement 
was great. The Old Man (he had been at such gatherings 
before) withdrew next day with his family to Cromagnon. 
The mammoth lasted several days even in a hot autumn, 
and the unusual sensation of a perfectly full stomach began 
to trouble and perplex our friend. He did not sleep well 
the next night. He dreamed that he saw that young 
Moustier man grinning, threatening him with a mammoth’s 
tusk, and making noises like a rhinoceros, and he woke up in 
a frightful perspiration. It was only the hyenas quarrelling 
over bones outside the cavern, but he was so annoyed that 
he rose and even went so far as to break the skull of one 
with a flint javelin.’ That was useless, just temper, for no 
one could eat a hyzena. 

But the smell of meat had attracted all sorts of animals 
to the cave. A cave-bear came sniffing and shuffling about 
the entrance. The whole family were for a time in great 
danger, but at last the firebrands began to confuse its 
attack, and finally the Old Man caught it full on the fore- 
head with a flint spear. ‘Che brute whirled round and round 
and finally ran off shaking its head from side to side and 
growling fiercely.? 

These occurrences contributed to make the Old Man a 
little short of temper. Next morning, after one look at 


1 A hyeena’s skull broken by a flint weapon has been found (De Serres). 
* The bear recovered. A bear’s skull with a healed wound on the 
skull has been discovered (J oly), 
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him, the oldest wife muttered something about nuts and 
departed for the day to a distant forest. He still had a 
violent headache, and was worried about the ghost of the 
Moustier man. Moreover his new wife had been much 
admired at the funeral feast. She began to chatter and 
then an argument arose; he began to get annoyed, then 
there was a little domestic scene. Finally he hit her on the 
head with a stone tomahawk, and she did not continue the 
discussion. Indeed she did not speak at all for twenty- 
four hours afterwards, and so that incident was closed. 

When all the mammoth had been safely stowed away, it 
was necessary to go out hunting again. But the Old Man 
was in bad form. The wild horses (they were really about the 
size of a Shetland pony, but not so thick set and sturdy ; they 
had large, clumsy heads and long teeth) were warned by their 
sentinel and got clean away. Afterwards he got on the tracks 
of some bison which seemed to be fresh (not more than four 
hours old); after a long tedious track he came up with 
them early in the afternoon. They were grazing on one of 
the grassy plots beside the river; he judged that they must 
pass round a promontory where the grazing stretch ended, 
and after a long detour of three or four miles he succeeded 
in reaching this place and concealed himself behind some 
fallen boulders. It was not till five or six in the evening 
that they arrived, and then unfortunately the bull was 
leading. The flint spear flung by the Old Man struck in 
one of the lumbar vertebra, for the brute turned to charge 
him, and indeed he had some little difficulty in getting 
clear.” 


1 One of the Cromagnon women had a hole in her skull probably 
caused by some domestic difficulty, She recovered, but the question 
under discussion, whatever it was, must have been decided, 

2 Nilsson found a lumbar vertebra of a Urus pierced by a flint javelin. 
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Then as he watched the herd rolling away at full speed 
he felt extremely hungry. In a very bad humour he turned 
home,'keeping a keen look-out for mice, voles, and such small 
game. But, near Cromagnon cave, his son met him with 
excellent news. This was signalled from a distance, for 
indeed it was a little unsafe to speak to the Old Man after a 
hard day of unsuccessful stalking. The boy was extremely 
proud. He had discovered the reindeer and had managed 
to get a good arrow straight into the neck of one.’ The 
creature was so shaken that the boy had managed to run in 
and spear it. After a rather tedious stalk, the wounded 
animal had been finally killed. 

The urchin was, of course, exceedingly proud of this 
performance (he was fourteen years old). On arrival at the 
cave, the older wife was busily engaged scraping with a flint 
implement the inside layer of the skin of the reindeer. The 
younger boy was sawing through (with a flint knife) the 
tendons of its legs, in order to get off the sinews, which were 
required for twine and bowstrings. A skin had been placed 
over a small hole dug in the ground, into which water had 
been poured. Stones also were being heated red hot in the 
fire. On the Old Man’s arrival, these stones were lifted and 
placed in the water, which, of course, was then sufficiently 
near boiling to cook the reindeer’s flesh. Besides this, nuts, 
berries, and roots were roasting before the fire. After a full 
meal, the Old Man, contented and happy, stretched himself 
by the fire. Then, whilst the evening drew in, he amused 
himself by engraving a picture of the mammoth on a bit of 
its tusk, The boys were busy chewing strips of reindeer 
skin to make them supple and pliable enough for lashings to 


* A neck vertebra of a reindeer with flint arrowhead sticking in it has 
been found (Joly), 
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tie on spearheads, &c. Whilst carving the ivory he began 
to reflect as to what he would make with this engraving: 
should he go West and exchange it for a necklace of 300 
shells of Littorina which those objectionable oyster-catchers 
of the seaside had offered for sale, and which were said to 
come from Britain? Or should he go to Laugerie Basse and 
exchange it for a necklace of (Cyprea rufa and C. lurida) 
Mediterranean shells ? 

Then, as the firelight threw ghastly shadows on the walls 
of the cave; whilst the hyenas growled and quarrelled 
outside the carefully barred entrance, he began to think of 
all sorts of things. What was it that had glared at him the 
other night about this time when coming home through the 
dark wood? Was it only the rare sabretooth tiger (Machair- 
odus), or could it have been some mysterious supernatural 
being? What was it that he had seen when that Moustier 
man had come to him in his sleep ? 

He called to the older wife, who was a little by way of 
being a lady doctor and herbalist, and told her about it. 
But she only muttered something about taking out a bit of 
his skull to let out the evil spirit which was troubling him 
inside. He had seen that operation performed and did not 
fancy it, so he angrily bade her be quiet and composed 
himself for a good night’s sleep on his bearskins, heaving a 
sigh, as he did so, at the increasing shyness and scarceness of 
four-footed beasts in these latter days. 

Although the Old Man of Cromagnon left no manuscripts 
behind him, his repositories have been so closely and care- 
fully examined that it is probable that the above story may 
stand as a fair account of his daily life. 

But one must say a little more about the old woman’s 
theory. Of course almost all savages look upon illness and 
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disease as produced by some malevolent spirit or demon 
inside the sick man. 

In cases of broken heads (probably not unusual amongst 
the cave-men), the taking out of a small piece of the skull 
might conceivably relieve the inflammation: at any rate it is 
quite certain that these cave-men did extract bits of bone 
from the skull and also that their patients, at least some- 
times, recovered. 

We find skulls which have been treated in this fashion 
all through the neolithic period. They are not at all 
unusual in the “dolmens.” Moreover, the same custom has 
been discovered, in actual savage practice, both in Algeria 
and in Polynesia, as well as amongst the Ainos, and even on 
the American Continent. 

At first it scarcely seemed possible that such neat surgery 
could be done with flint weapons. But Professor Broca, the 
great French anthropologist, succeeded in scraping away a 
similar piece of bone by means of a flint scraper in about an 
hour’s time. In the island of Uvea (Polynesia) it was per- 
formed as follows. A T-shaped cut is made in the scalp, 
which is turned back so as to lay bare the bone of the skull. 
Then with a piece of glass the bone is slowly scraped away 
until the brain is exposed. About half the patients are said 
to recover.1_ Amongst the Kabyles (Berbers) the operation 
is still performed for severe headache or disease of the bone. 
It was, of course, like all savage remedies, partly a religious, 
partly a medical practice. 

Even in the Middle Ages, scraping away a portion of the 
outer wall of the skull was recommended for convulsion fits 
in children, as in the book Traité de Pépilepsie, &c., published 
by M. Jehan Taxil in 1603. 


* Fletcher, “Contributions to North American Ethnology,” vol, v. 
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Of course trepanning the skull is commonly performed 
by modern surgeons and without any great danger.’ 

There is no proof that the Old Man of Cromagnon was 
a cannibal. The custom of using your enemy’s skull as a 
drinking-cup is not at all unusual amongst certain races. The 
Gauls of Czesar’s time are said to have done this as well 
as the Araucanians of Chile and Malayo-Polynesians of 
sorts. It was a good way of gloating over your defeated 
foe, and if the brute had possessed any admirable qualities, 
you would, of course, inwardly assimilate them. But it is 
doubtful if this was a usual custom at Cromagnon. 

What happened to the descendants of the Old Man? 
It is supposed by many that they migrated north with 
the reindeer when the climate changed. Those that re- 
mained in France seem to have mingled with the first 
round-headed or Furfooz people who may have entered 
Europe by the valley of the Danube. They took to living 
on fish, small birds, and possibly roots and nuts; in many 
respects they seem to have deteriorated. ‘They no longer 
fashioned those exquisite laurel-leaf-shaped lance-heads of 
flint, and seem to have given up the habit of drawing 
animals, 

Of course this does not really prove any deterioration ; 
their lives became much easier, for salmon and other fish 
were very abundant. They did not etch, because they 
had many other things to occupy their minds (just as 
boys often give up the habit of drawing when they take 
to other things). ‘That the Old Man of Cromagnon has 
left descendants is admitted by everybody. In ancient 
Gaul, and even in Paris of to-day, his type has been 
noticed: Not only so, but descendants of his still more 

1 Joly, ‘‘ Man before Metals”; Quatrefages, “‘ Human Species.” 
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savage predecessor, the Cannstadt or Neanderthal man, still 
exist amongst us. . 

Saint Mansuy, a bishop of Toul, Robert the Bruce, 
Kay Lykke, a distinguished Dane, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, and a distinguished Paris doctor (an 
authority on lunacy) are all said to have resembled very 
closely the Neanderthal or Cannstadt man. 

There is nothing at all surprising in this, for stone- 
age people have existed everywhere; rude stone weapons 
exactly resembling “bashers” or “ knuckledusters” have 
been discovered almost in every country in the world. 
Quite lately, such implements have been found below the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi;! they also occur in Aus- 
tralia, in Patagonia, and are still in use amongst the 
Esquimaux. 

The battle in these ancient fights was not always to 
the strong. When the tall athletic negroes first invaded 
South Africa, bringing great herds of cattle with them, 
the little Bushmen used to drive off the cattle and even 
fight the Kaffirs with their weak little bows and poisoned 
arrows. That is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which gives at any rate the version of the Bushman artist. 
It is not at all likely that the Bushmen were ever as brave 
as they are represented here. 

The drawing is astonishingly correct in some of its 
details. The head-dress of the Kaffirs, the necklace of the 
chief, their shields and assegais, are all well done. Even the 
projecting heel characteristic of the negro race is well repre- 
sented. On the other hand, the Bushmen themselves are 
very badly done, and their faces are indistinct and blurred, 

There is a widespread superstition amongst savages 

1 Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Qulture.” 
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regarding portraits, and many races entirely refuse to allow 
themselves to be drawn for fear of enchantment. 

There are some very curious facts connected with these 
stone implements belonging to paleeolithic and neolithic 
man. (The types are described in chapter x.) There 
are two distinct sorts of superstition about them. 

The first are simply distorted legends of the original 





Fig, 12. 
A fight between Bushmen and Kaffirs, By a Bushman Artist. 


war between the bronze-speared invaders and the stone- 
using ground races. The heathen giants of northern 
legends, who used stone implements and loathed both agri- 
culture and the sound of church bells, are surely only 
our Cromagnon folk following their reindeer, &c., as it 
is driven north by agricultural peoples. 

Then there are also tales of pigmies and “dwarfs, 
stunted and ugly, dressed in reindeer kirtle and coloured 
cap, cunning and cowardly, shy of intercourse even with 
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friendly Norsemen, dwelling in caves, or in the mound- 
like Lapland ‘gamm,’ armed only with arrows tipped with 
stone and bone, yet feared and hated by their conquerors 
for their fancied powers of witchcraft.” } 

Surely these are the descendants of the race of round- 
headed peoples (0) (see p. 96), and the ancestors of our 
modern Laps, and driven to the North by agricultural peoples. 

The Scotch Elves and the German Goblins and Erls 
(over whom the Erlkonig ruled) surely represent these 
original inhabitants of Europe. The well-known dislike 
of witches to iron may be but the echo of that terrible 
war of extermination in which the stone-using people of 
Europe were almost destroyed by the bronze spears and 
iron weapons of our Briton forefathers. 

Another very odd group of weird superstitions pro- 
bably arose from the conservative spirit of early wizards, 
magicians, and priests. Such classes always cling to old 
habits and old weapons. Thus stone knives and axes were 
used in religious sacrifices sometimes for centuries after 
they had been abandoned in ordinary daily life. In civilised 
Egypt bodies were always cut open and prepared for 
embalming by a stone knife. 

When human beings were sacrificed or mutilated, the 
stone knife was the weapon usually employed. In the 
Canary Islands, the Guanches used it to cut open the 
bodies of their chiefs; at the Temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, at the horrible sacrifices in ancient Mexico, and 
probably at those of the Peruvian Incas, the victims seem 
to have been always slain with obsidian knives. Yet 
these peoples regularly used either copper, bronze, or iron 
in daily life. 

* Lamplugh and Balfour, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., June 1906. 
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A YAGHAN HuNT ON THE SouTH AMERICAN Coast 


The man crouches in the bows of his frail bark canoe. The women paddle rom 
the stern. The smoke comes from the fire, always kept burning on a slab of turf in 
the canoe. The dogs run along the shore to sniff and turn out any lurking sea-otter, 


SACRED STONE KNIVES 


In Australia the facts are still more remarkable. A 
terrible mutilation is performed on young men in most 
of the aboriginal tribes, and though stone tomahawks and 
scrapers are still in daily use, the stone knives used for 
this purpose have already got a half-sacred,! half-devilish 
reputation. Talismanic stones are also carried by the 
Australian wizards. 

Thus the stone axes of our forefathers became mixed 
up in the popular mind both with goblins, with pagan 
devils, and with all sorts of delightful superstitions. In 
Italy they are “St. Paul’s tongues,” and one has to knock 
at the gate of Purgatory with a stone axe. They fell from 
heaven in a thunderstorm, during an eclipse, or, as in Japan, 
when the foxes fly through the air on a witches’ Sabbath. 

“They are of great service to those who pay court to 
fair ladies,” but even more useful to a farmer whose sheep 
are diseased, for then all that he has to do is grind up 
such axes into_powder, scatter it in water, and make the 
sheep drink of it.® 

Although Lucretius had long ago declared the truth 
of the matter, namely that :— 

“The weapons used in ancient times were hands, nails, 
teeth, and stones, and also pieces of tree branches. . 
Later came the knowledge of iron and of bronze; and 
the use of bronze was known before that of iron.”? 

Yet it was not until the eighteenth century in Europe 
that people discovered that stone celts and flint pieces were 
the weapons of our savage ancestors. Even then, this true 
explanation was ridiculed and scorned by some of the best 
known scientists of the period ! 


1 KEtheredge, Proc. Linn, Soc., N.S. Wales, vol, v. 1899, 
2 Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” p, 61. 
3 Joly, “Man before Metals.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
HUNTING TRIBES 


Politeness develops and fashion—Tameness of prehistoric game—A great 
hunter’s bag—Co-operative hunting—Tasmanian fires—Stag-hunting 
in birch-bark canoes—Buffalo driven over precipices—Mouse deer 
hunting by dogs in Johor—Game pounds or corrals in New Guinea— 
Norfolk duck decoys—The dog—His use in hunting, as a draught 
animal, for wool, and as a substitute for mutton—Horse-taming and 
catching—Effect on hunting—Bison-hunting among the Apaches— 
Destruction of the buffalo—Riding ‘‘ surrounds ”—Surviving bison— 
Hunting the guanaco and ostrich—Stag-hunting in Siam—Tartar 
princes at a hunting-match. 


S compared with the solitary hunter, the tribesman 
or clansman is a very superior person. He con- 
tinually sees his fellow-men; he is obliged to 

behave himself, at least within certain limits ; and in hunting 
or in war he must obey the orders of his chief. 

The process of training and disciplining was no doubt a 
little difficult. A man became chief in virtue of his ferocity. 
Just as Phaon became leader of the second wolf pack, or 
the dog Kotuko fought his way through the whole team, so 
some powerful and unscrupulous savage personality clubbed 
and cowed his fellow-savages until they accepted and fol- 
lowed his lead. 

But then the whole position of the race changed. All 
sorts of beautiful qualities developed. Authority, public 
opinion, fashion, and style began to dominate first men and 


then women. It was necessary to be courteous and loyal 
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to the chief, for, indeed, his temper was short and his 
club heavy. With equals and even with inferiors also 
politeness became advisable. The boy that you banged on 
the head to-day would in a few more years be stronger 
than you yourself. If you wished to gain the affections 
of some lovely savage maid, you cheerfully knocked out 
your front teeth with a stone, or stuck a sharp bone 
through your nose. 

All this was very distressing and humiliating to the 
savage mind. Indeed, Bushmen, Australians, Veddahs, 
Fuegians, and a few other races are the only real Socialists 
in the world. They are wild as the mountain deer, free 
as the air, and owe no subjection to any man. 

In consequence, they have a very poor time of it. 

The first and most obvious of the advantages of 
this new-fangled discipline appeared in the matter of 
hunting. When the strongest and best hunter succeeded 
in getting even twenty or thirty families to obey orders 
in a grand hunt, the results were prodigious. Every 
person could eat to his utmost capacity for at least five 
days together. 

It is possible that in those days wild animals were 
tame, unsuspicious of man, even friendly and confiding in 
his amiability. But of this I have grave doubts. In 
South Africa, about twenty-eight years ago, the springbok 
was friendly and confiding enough, so long as you kept out 
of range of the average rifle then in use (100 yards or so). 
When express sporting rifles came to the Veldt, the spring- 
bok still leaped with all its four feet together into the air, 
and gambolled about in an engaging manner until you 
were within 350 yards. Then the atmosphere appeared to 
open, and he vanished somewhere in the horizon. “TI assure 
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you they go a hundred miles an hour when they start off,” 
as the Old Hand would say. Probably wild animals knew 
what was good for them in those days just as well as 
they do to-day. 

But there is no doubt that game was in certain places 
extraordinarily abundant. Dr. Wangemann in South Africa 
saw a huge herd of antelope which was a Dutch league in 
length. There were herds of bison in the American prairie 
of 10,000 individuals.1_ A celebrated Indian hunter, Noga, is 
said to have bagged in one day sixteen elks, four buffaloes, 
five deer, three bears, one porcupine, and one lynx.? 

No doubt this was done by stalking or “still hunting” 
as it was called in North America. But with tribes of 
hunters such a bag would be contemptible. 

Of course, the systems varied in the most curious way 
according to the climate and the intelligence of the animals 
hunted. Fire, water, precipices, and cliff-sided valleys were 
all cleverly utilised in order to destroy them. 

In bush-covered Tasmania the natives would clear a 
space by burning down the scrub, On this green and 
luscious grasses would presently spring up. All the kan- 
garoos and emus of the neighbourhood would, of course, 
congregate there. Then the natives, although they are not 
really a hunting tribe, would set fire to the scrub all round 
the clearing except at two or three narrow gateways. The 
kangaroos, frightened by the flame and smoke, would crowd 
to those exits from the circle of fire, and fall victims to 
the spears of the Tasmanians.* Certain Australian tribes 
(Mary River and Bunya Bunya) used also to employ a 


1 Hornaday, /.c. 

2 Lubbock, lc. (Not clear if this was done with a rifle or by savage 
weapons.) 

3 Ling Roth (Holmanjand White), J.c. 
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line of fire instead of beaters, driving all game to a selected 
spot, where the hunters were posted.? 

Then, in Canada, where the lonely backwoods are so 
interrupted and isolated by great lakes and magnificent 
rivers that every voyageur has to travel in birch-bark 
canoes, water is used to destroy the game. 

Some peninsula jutting out into one of these innumer- 
able sheets of water is selected for a great hunt. ‘Then 
the Eskimo form a line of beaters across the neck of land, 
and steadily and skilfully driving the deer in front of them, 
they force the startled animals to take to the water. As 
the deer are slowly swimming across the lake, the light, 
silent, skin canoes or kayaks of the bravest Indians steal 
quietly up behind them, and the best and most skilful 
hunters spear them whilst swimming. 

It is a dangerous sport. The slightest touch of the 
deer’s horns would rip the frail, hide canoe, and the 
hunter would in that case scarcely escape with his life. 
“The common deer are far more dangerous to approach 
in canoes, as they kick up their hind legs with such 
violence as to endanger any canoe that comes within 
their reach; for which reason all the Indians who kill 
deer upon the water are provided with a long stick that 
will reach far beyond the head of the canoe.”? 

Then in that broken and undulating country, where the 
valleys sometimes end in a gorge of unclimbable precipices, 
or where some tableland suddenly breaks off in a wall of 
vertical crags, the North American Indian has invented 
systems of hunting well suited to the conditions. 

Sometimes on the plateau a herd of buffalo is skilfully 


1 Curr, ‘‘ Australian Race.” 
2 Mason (after Hearne, Ross, Boas, Webster, Parry, &c.). 
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frightened and induced to move towards a precipice. 
Whenever they try to turn aside, an Indian shows him- 
self. The suspicious and uneasy creatures at last catch 
sight of what seems to be another buffalo peacefully grazing 
some distance ahead. There must be no danger in that 
direction, so they trot off towards their friend. But now 
all the Indians suddenly leave cover; their furious yells 
and shrieks strike the herd with panic, and they gallop 
madly towards their supposed friend. But this is an 
Indian dressed in a buffalo hide and horn, who dexter- 
ously slips aside into some convenient rock crevice, whilst 
the herd, unable to check themselves, thunderously charge 
over the precipice, and are dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. Or the herd may be driven into an impassable 
ravine where the bison are speared or shot down with 
arrows.? 

So soon as the hunters could be got to restrain them- 
selves, to obey orders, and to follow the ideas of their 
leader, such methods could be indefinitely varied and 
modified. But, much as people in these days appreciate 
and value the household dog, who is indeed too frequently 
the tyrant and taskmaster of an affectionate mistress, he 
was of even greater importance to hunting tribes, for 
they could not do without his help. Sometimes, though 
rarely, he did the whole of it by himself. Thus in Malaysia, 
the Benua Jakun of Johor fully appreciated their hunting 
dogs, which “ had some resemblance to the Bengal fox.” 

The dogs were sent “into a jungle on the banks of a 
stream, the Benua either slowly floating down the current 
or pulling against it in his canoe, and cheering on and 
guiding the dog with his deep, long-drawn, monotonous 


1 Hornaby, l.c. 
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cries of “Oh! Oh! Oh!” The dog, on running down a 
mouse deer, was said to be in the habit of breaking its 
leg, and then, by means of barking, to direct the hunter 
to the spot.” 

Amongst the Eskimo, dogs were also used to hunt 
musk oxen. A herd of these animals would turn to face 
and charge the barking and yelling curs, and so give 
a chance to the hunters, who would surround and spear 
them.? 

In Sumatra the Papuans sometimes make a “pound” 
or corral with converging wings. Large nets of jungle 
creepers are used to form this enclosure. Then, with 
the help of their dogs, the wild pigs, wallaby, and cas- 
sowaries are driven first between the wings and then into 
the pound, where spears and knives soon destroy every 
animal and bird. 

Every morsel of meat is soon safely gathered in, and 
“the people are lying around gorged.”? Even in Norfolk, 
where decoys are still used to catch wild duck and other 
birds for the London market, a small reddish cur was 
essential to the process. It used to show itself to the duck, 
and gradually tempt them to follow along the lines of the 
decoy-wings to the fatal entrance. Then, as the man 
showed himself, the birds entered the “ pound,” and very 
soon lost any further interest in the doings of dogs or 
man. 

The shape of these pounds seems to be always the same, 
whether used for fish as in Polynesia, ducks as in Eng- 
land, wallaby as in Sumatra, buffalo as on the prairie, or 
elephants as in Burmah. 


1 Skeat and Blagden, Lc. 
2 Pratt, Lc. 
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But it would be highly improper to leave the dog 
without an appreciation of his many and diverse services 
to mankind. He was certainly the first animal to take 
service under mankind. There were many breeds existing 
even in classical days. The best staghounds were an 
Indian breed; for harriers they used Castorian dogs. 
Cretan, Locrian, Laconian, and Indian hounds were used 
to hunt the boar, and an animal not unlike a greyhound 
can be seen on some Egyptian monuments. 

Xenophon wrote a book about dogs, though it is 
difficult to see how this author could write on a subject in 
which he could not add up parasangs. “The oldest books 
in Chinese, Egyptian, Indian, and Mesopotamian languages 
mention dogs already bred and educated, if we may say so, 
out of savagery into a high canine civilisation.” 4 

Of course hunting was and is the main object of his 
existence and the ideal of his dreams. Even the very 
dachshund, whose body, from circumstances over which 
he has no control, is pathetically inappropriate to any 
sort of chase, will insist on hunting, It is generally in 
strictly preserved policies, which he fills with weird screams 
of the most extraordinary character. But the dog not only 
hunts almost every animal, fish (see p. 49), runaway slaves, 
birds, beasts, and insects, but he is used for all sorts of 
purposes as well. The Eskimo at first used to tie two 
sticks on each side of a dog, and put a little pack of forty 
pounds on them. This primitive cart was replaced by the 
well-known Eskimo sledge, which requires no description. 
In Belgium and other countries abroad, dog-carts are quite 
common. A specially woolly dog is bred by the Chinooks, 
who make cloth from its wool, and a nearly hairless breed 


1 Mason, Jc. 
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is fed on vegetables and used for butcher meat in China. 
According to Pliny, dogs were trained to war, and they have 
been used for smuggling, as vivandiéres, for scouting, for 
sentinels, and for saving travellers in the snow. In Con- 
stantinople they not only save the municipality (if there 
is one) all expense in the provision of drains, dust-carts, 
and dustmen, but they do it free of charge, and absolutely 
enjoy the performance of their duty. 

The next animal to be brought under subjection was 
the horse. 

We have seen that the Old Man of Cromagnon knew 
_ a lot about horses. Some authorities declare that he had 
domesticated the wild horse of Europe. The evidence for 
this is the fact that the bones of 70,000 horses, of which 
by far the greater number were from four to eight years old, 
have been discovered in that district. It is also said that 
on some of the cave-men’s drawings what seem to be halters 
have been detected. 

According to Lubbock, the remains of horses are very 
rare in Britain until the bronze-speared invaders attacked the 
people who built Stonehenge and other great stone circles. 

Those European horses seem to have died out alto- 
gether. It is quite possible that there were great grass- 
lands, or steppes, in Europe during one of the periods 
following on the Great Ice Age. When those steppes 
changed to forest lands, it is possible that the horses 
migrated elsewhere, possibly to Central Asia, where the 
wild horse of Prjevalsky still exists. Professor Ewart 
believes that there were both steppe, plateau, and forest 
horses in existence even in these early times. 

It is probable that the horse was first ridden on one of 
those dry and grassy steppes in Central Asia, where even 


HUNTING TRIBES 


now hardy nomad horsemen live like the Huns and Scythians 
of old. 

Even now the Champas of Tibet catch numbers of wild 
horses, as well as the wild sheep and antelopes, by a simple 
but most ingenious arrangement. The hunter selects one 
of those water-holes to which game must necessarily resort 
in that dry and thirsty land. A series of small holes are 
formed in the usual tracks of the animals. Then he arranges 
a snare; this is a ring of rope which has on its inner side 
elastic, sharp-pointed slips of wood or pieces of horn, con- 
verging towards the centre; these do not meet in the 
middle, but leave a space for the animal’s foot. The rope 
ring is connected by a stout cord to a strong peg driven 
into the ground. Earth, &c., is carefully scattered over the 
whole arrangement, and the hunter conceals himself at some 
distance off. When the horses come down to drink, one 
of them will very likely slip its foot into a ring, It is then 
caught, and falls a prey to the hunter, who despatches it 
with sword or spear.1 

Some original Mongolian probably kept a wounded 
horse or a foal as a pet. At first these may have been 
used to drag rude carts. When once a single mischievous 
boy had discovered that he could ride a horse, the capture 
and taming of horses would spread with extraordinary 
rapidity throughout all the neighbouring tribes. 

Even to-day if one reads General Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
account of the Manchurian ponies, which he describes as 
“tigers” and fond of human flesh, the taming seems a trifle 
superficial. 

In order to avoid a sudden and violent death, it is 


1 Rockhill,lc. Nain Singh, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol, xlvii. p, 94. 
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HORSE-CATCHING 


necessary to use the greatest care in mounting and especially 
in shoeing your pony. 

This is certain from what occurred in America. Horses 
were brought to Chile by Pedro de Valdivia, and, in a very 
few years, the Araucanians (who had never seen the animal 
before) became expert and formidable cavalry. Both the 
Red Indians of the prairie and those of the pampas soon 
adopted horses. In a few years’ time they would never 
walk a hundred yards if a horse was available. 

Then, of course, hunting began on a scale hitherto 
undreamt of. Great pounds were made of branches and 
tree logs; the women and children remained at the pound to 
frighten back any animals that tried to break through. There 
were the usual lines converging towards the entrance of the 
pound. The bison were scientifically and skilfully shepherded 
into these lines, and then, being suddenly charged with 
Apache war-cries and yells, they dashed into the enclosure. 

“ As soon as the animals have taken the fatal spring, 
they begin to gallop round and round the ring fence, look- 
ing for a chance to escape, but, with the utmost silence, 
women and children on the outside hold their robes before 
every orifice until the whole herd is brought in; then they 
climb to the top of the fence, and with the hunters who 
have followed closely in the rear of the buffalo, spear or 
shoot with bows and arrows or firearms at the bewildered 
animals, rapidly becoming frantic with rage and terror, 
within the narrow limits of the pound. 

“ A dreadful scene of confusion and slaughter then 
begins; the oldest and strongest animals crush and toss the 
weaker; the shouts and screams of the excited Indians rise 
above the roaring of the bulls, the bellowing of the cows, 
and the piteous moaning of the calves. . . . 
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“Within the circular fence lay, tossed in every con- 
ceivable position, over two hundred dead buffalo. From old 
bulls to calves of three months old, animals of every age 
were huddled together in all the forced attitudes of violent 
death.” 

But the Red Indian, when once he had a trained horse 
to ride, scarcely required to build a pound. Large parties 
used to surround a herd of buffalo. 

“The hunters, who were all mounted on their buffalo 
horses and armed with bows and arrows or long lances, 
divided into two columns, taking opposite directions, and 
drew themselves gradually around the herd at a mile or 
more distance from them, thus forming a circle of horse- 
men at equal distances apart, who gradually closed in 
upon them at a signal given. The unsuspecting herd at 
length got the wind of the approaching enemy, and fled 
in a mass in the greatest confusion. To the point where 
they were aiming to cross the line the horsemen were seen 
at full speed, gathering and forming in a column, brandish- 
ing their weapons and yelling in the most frightful manner, 
by which they turned the black and rushing mass, which 
moved off in an opposite direction, where they were again 
met and foiled in a similar manner, and wheeled back in 
utter confusion; by which time the horsemen had closed 
in from all directions, forming a continuous line around 
them, whilst the poor affrighted animals were eddying 
about in a crowded and confused mass, hooking and climbing 
upon each other, when the work of death commenced. .. . 

“In this grand turmoil a cloud of dust was soon raised, 
which in parts obscured the throng where the hunters 
were galloping their horses around and driving their whiz- 
zing arrows or their long lances to the hearts of these 
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noble animals, which in many instances, becoming infuri- 
ated with deadly wounds in their sides, erected their shaggy 
manes over their bloodshot eyes and furiously plunged 
forward at the sides of their assailants’ horses, sometimes 
goring them to death at a lunge, putting their dismounted 
riders to flight for their lives. Sometimes their dense 
crowd was opened, and the blinded horses, too intent on 
their prey amidst the cloud of dust, were hemmed and 
wedged in amidst the crowding beasts, over whose backs 
the hunters were obliged to leap for security, leaving their 
steeds to the fate that might await them in the results of 
this wild and desperate war. 

“‘ Many were the bulls that turned upon their assailants 
and met them with desperate resistance, and many were the 
watriors who were dismounted and saved themselves by 
the superior muscles of their legs. Some who were closely 
pursued by the bulls wheeled suddenly around, and snatch- 
ing the part of a buffalo robe from around their waists, 
threw it over the horns and eyes of the infuriated animal, 
and, darting by its side, drove the arrow or the lance to 
its heart; others suddenly dashed off upon the prairie by 
the side of the affrighted animals which had escaped from 
the throng, and closely escorting them for a few rods, 
brought down their heart’s blood in streams and their 
huge carcases upon the green and enamelled turf. 

“This hunt, i the space of fifteen minutes, resulted m 
the total destruction of the whole herd.”* 

Truly it is not at all wonderful that the total number 
of bison living in North America in 1889 was only 1091 
individuals ! 

In South America the wild Indians of Patagonia, gallop- 


1 Hornaday, Smithsonian Reports, 1887 (from Hinde, &c.), 
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ing round and round a herd of guanacos and ostriches, so 
confused them that it was easy to kill every animal. ‘They 
used the bolas for this purpose. This curious instrument 
consists of three stone balls each attached to a short strip 
of hide or “reim.” One ball is held in the hand, and 
after whirling the others round the head is let go; the 
reims twine themselves round the necks or legs of the 
ostriches or guanaco and bring them down. 

The Esquimaux use something of the same description ; 
moreover, on Egyptian monuments pictures are said to 
have been discovered showing ostriches being caught by 
the bolas. 

Such methods of hunting, once a rigorous necessity for 
food, now survives as a sport. In Siam, for instance, stag- 
hunting without dogs is a favourite amusement. 

“The ponies are small, hardy, and very active animals, 
as one may judge from their success in this hunt, The 
entertainment was got up in grand style with twenty 
elephants and thirty ponies. . . . The ponies were ranged 
across the plain outside Battambong, in a line extending 
about a quarter of a mile; whilst the elephants followed 
up behind with spectators, The deer—ordinary sambur— 
swarm in great numbers amongst the thick deep grass, 
and as soon as the head and horns of one was seen bobbing 
up and down as it bounded away like an arrow, the nearest 
half-dozen ponies started off after it at a breakneck pace. 
The natives ride barebacked, and as the ground is full of 
depressions and empty water-holes, it is marvellous how 
well they retain their seats .. . 

“In three or four minutes’ time we saw th. foremost 
rider stop and jump off. . . . The deer, it seems, drops down 
breathless, and the rider gives it the coup de grace with 
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STAG-HUNTING IN SIAM 


his hunting-knife. The spirited little ponies appear to 
enjoy the fun.”? 

Not only so, but the same method was followed in “ the 
general hunting-matches, the pride and delight of the 
Tartar princes.” 

“ A circle is drawn of many miles in circumference to 
encompass the game of an extensive district; and the 
troops which form the circle regularly advance towards a 
common centre, where the captive animals, surrounded on 
every side, are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. 
In this march, which frequently continues many days, 
the cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the 
rivers, and to wind through the valleys without interrupt- 
ing the prescribed order of their gradual progress.” ? 

Gibbon goes on to show how invaluable were these 
great hunting-matches as a training for the famous Tartar 
cavalry. In fact, very soon, when cattle, sheep, goats, and 
donkeys were also captured and became the servants or 
slaves of mankind, horses were reserved entirely for raids, 
for marauding expeditions, for cavalry, and for the war- 
chariots. 

Indeed, in roadless countries, for ordinary agricultural 
work and for packing, bullocks, camels, donkeys, and mules 
are superior to the horse. Our mountain batteries of 
artillery use mules, whilst the Field and Royal Horse 
Artillery use horses. With macadamised roads the horse 
again has the advantage; but it is more usual, except 
in England and America, to see the ploughs drawn by 
patient and meditative oxen. 


1 Black, Geographical Journal, November 1896. 
2 Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
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CHAPTER VII 
WANDERING HERDSMEN 


Scarcity of people in hunting clans—Population of Canada—The first 
wandering herdsmen—Masai on the march—Khirghis caravan chang- 
ing pastures—Nomad huts—A dinner in Turkestan—Tea, cream, 
fermented milk, and mutton—The Abyssinian Boran—Berbers of 
Morocco—Khirghiz of Tiamshan—The Norwegian dairymaid—Basuto 
cattle herds—Toda worship of the dairy—Dulness of a settled home 
—Distractions of Masai—Baloochi raids. 


HEN once the dog and the horse had become 

\ \ the servants and assistants of primitive man, 

he no doubt proceeded to civilise and subdue 

cattle, sheep, goats, yaks, lamas, camels, donkeys, and 

elephants. He also allowed himself to be exploited by 
the domestic cat. 

Now a Lap with his herds of half-savage reindeer does 
not at first sight seem more of a civilised person than any 
of those tribesmen who devoted themselves to the pursuit 
of one particular animal and followed it up wherever it 
chose to wander. 

There are many instances of such hunting clans. The 
Red Indians followed the bison; the Patagonians accom- 
panied the guanaco every season from the slopes of the 
Andes in summer to the shores of Magellan’s Straits in 
winter time. But so soon as horses were introduced, the 
Pampas Indians and even the half-Spanish Gauchos used 


them exactly as the Lap uses his reindeer. ‘The difference 
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between driving about half-wild horses or reindeer and 
hunting those that are quite wild is really enormous. 

With herds of half-tamed animals it is the intelligence 
of man not that of the reindeer or bison that determines 
the movements of the party. No doubt enthusiastic people 
in those early days supposed that there would be no more 
hunger, no more starvation, and that man would now be 
happy for evermore. But the new difficulty was more 
serious even than the old trouble. Then it had been the 
absence of game, now flocks and herds and men increased so 
rapidly that they ate up everything. Especially human 
beings multiplied enormously ; till then the population must 
necessarily have been of the most scanty and limited char- 
acter. Lubbock has estimated that in the Hudson’s Bay 
territory every Indian required about 750 wild animals for his 
support. The population at that time was 139,000 to about 
900,000,000 acres, or 64'71 acres to every Indian.! That, of 
course, was a good game country. But now strife between 
herdsmen became a common occurrence, although even in 
such comparatively late times as those of Abraham, there is 
a lordly independence about the proceedings of the Nomads. 
“Tf thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right,” 
&c. The flocks and herds just moved on into new and 
untouched country, disregarding any rights or claims of 
whatever landed proprietors then existed. 

We hear of these migrations in the very earliest dim 
traditions that make the first origins of European and 
Asiatic history. We can trace them even in prehistoric 
times; for what were those men of Furfooz but the first 
Mongol invaders driven to the West by ever-increasing 


1 “Prehistoric Times.” An average Boer “farm” was at least 6000 
acres, 
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hordes of cattle, of sheep, and of savage horsemen behind 
them? In every century barbarians from the great steppes 
of Central Asia invaded Asia Minor, which was once a 
civilised Christian country, possessed of a flourishing trade, 
and inhabited by a cultivated and artistic community. Upon 
them descended these inexhaustible multitudes of nibbling 
sheep, close-grazing horses, and hungry cattle. What 
happened has been well described by Professor Ramsay : 
“The nomad Turkman spread over the face of the land ; 
the soil passed out of cultivation; the population decreased ; 
the Christian cities were isolated from each other by a sea 
of nomad wandering tribes.” In Asia Minor, indeed, 
barbarism replaced civilisation. 

But in this description one must not forget the savage 
owners of those destructive multitudes. It was their 
hardihood, horsemanship, and skill with the arrow and the 
lance that destroyed the armies of civilised Europe. Then 
their animals ate up everything. Indeed this invasion of 
Western Europe by ferocious nomad horsemen of Central 
Asia continued right on until historic times. It was not 
until the invention of gunpowder that Huns, Magyars, 
and Osmanli Turks ceased to conquer new lands to the 
West (see chap. xxv.). 

There are plenty of nomad herdsmen still existing in 
the world. As they rarely stay more than a week or two 
in any one place, everything that they possess can be packed 
up and set in motion in a very short time. 

‘The Masai of East Africa are, or were, essentially 
nomad herdsmen. The author had on one occasion the 
privilege of accompanying one of their migrations. Their 
huts were made of hides stretched over long poles or curved 
sticks. These hides were taken off, folded, and placed on a 
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donkey, the poles were tied in two bundles of six, which 
were allowed to trail on each side of the animal. Boys and 
slaves collected and separated the flocks of goats and herds 
of cattle, and amidst clouds of dust and apparent confusion, 
the caravan started on its march. The procession must 
have extended over several miles in length. Some of the 
younger women were so loaded with brass wire coiled 
spirally round their legs that they could barely walk. 

They had been encamped for some ten days at this 
place. The appearance of the ground was in consequence 
quite extraordinary. The vegetation was eaten down to 
the very root. ‘There was not one blade of grass an inch 
long anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

The magnificent “Elmoran” (young warriors who are 
obliged to live in a bachelor’s camp) were hovering about 
somewhere in the neighbourhood watching a chance to steal 
some insufficiently guarded flock. Or they may have been 
cattle-stealing far off on the German border. 

A file of 500 or 600 of these picturesque ruffians is an 
imposing spectacle. They are about six feet high, and walk 
fast with a long lolloping stride. ‘Their truculent faces, 
plastered with red earth, cow dung, or white clay are 
enclosed in a sort of bush of feathers. They wear feather 
anklets with tinkling bells, and they carry a huge ox-hide 
shield and a broad-bladed spear. Now they are being 
gradually brought under British control, and are no longer 
a serious danger in East Africa. 

There is a very excellent description of a Khirghis party 
on the move given by Mr. Huntington in his account of 
Turkestan. 

“ First, in the early morning there is the bustle and stir 
of preparation, the taking down of kibitkas (huts), the 
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gathering of flocks and herds, the catching of neighing 
horses, the loading of oxen and camels, and the confusion of 
happy children trying to help in the bustle of this gala day. 

“Then there is the winding procession of animals 
scattered at intervals along the many-trailed path among 
the smoothly sloping mountains or in the level basins. Last 
comes the halt and the setting up of the graceful frames of 
the kibitkas on a strip of the smoothest, greenest sod. At 
the head of the procession, when first I saw a village arriving 
at its camping ground, came a drove of sleek horses, fat 
mares, and frisky colts, running, kicking, neighing, squeal- 
ing. ‘Then when the horses had been driven to one side, 
the loaded camels came gravely on, silent whilst they were 
moving, but with fearful roaring and grunting when they 
were made to kneel to have their loads of felts, rugs, poles, 
and iron pots removed. With them came the women and 
children on horseback, the rich wife dressed in green silk and 
sitting astride of a silk saddle cloth of red and yellow, the 
poor wife in brown cotton. 

“Next after a considerable interval came the clumsy 
pack-oxen, not very noisy except when a dog-fight broke out 
as they came up, and not very interesting except when an 
ox ran away with a small boy on top of his load, which 
adventure caused another small boy of three to run excitedly 
about in a shirt and a pair of boots so tall that he could not 
bend his legs. 

“Quieter still were the cows and the calves which the 
boys caught by the! tails and tied up by the heads. And 
quietest of all were the thousand or :two of sheep which, 
after the kibitkas were almost up, came far behind with 
gentle bleating and the rainy patter of many little feet.” } 


} Huntington, Geographical Journal, February 1905. 
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A MIGRATION OF THE MASAI 


The woman in front is clearly a favourite wife, as her husband has “‘ banked” a large 
amount of brass on her arms and legs. Such migrations are confused and covered by 
clouds of dust which make it difficult to show clearly their extent. 
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NOMAD HUTS 


The hut of all nomad herdsmen seems to be always made 
of hides arranged over sticks. Those of the Paraguay 
Indians were of the simplest possible character, just three 
or four sticks with a hide or two thrown over the top. The 
Masai hut, though small, was comfortable enough, but it is 
the “kibitka” of Central Asia which represents the highest 
development of human ingenuity in this direction. 

It is really quite a commodious mansion of a spacious 
character, which can be taken down, packed up, and carried 
away in the course of an hour or two. 

Amongst such nomads there is generally plenty to eat. 
Milk, curds, butter, sometimes cheese and meat (even if it 
should be of that “which dieth of itself”) is not generally 
lacking. There is a kind of rough and boisterous plenty. 
Such a life, however, scarcely produces tidiness, neatness, or 
an orderly way of living, either in meals or in anything else. 

The Patagonians, seen by Drake in his famous voyage 
round the world, lived chiefly on meat. “'They would cast 
bits of six pounds weight into the flame till it were a little 
scorched and then tear ’it to pieces with their teeth like 
lions.” 

“Yet if it be true that the sentiment of compassion is 
imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of domestic 
cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which are 
disguised by the arts of European refinement are exhibited 
in their naked and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of 
a Tartarian shepherd. The ox or the sheep are slaughtered 
by the same hand from which they were accustomed to 
receive their daily food; and the bleeding limbs are served, 
with very little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer.” 

Although these Tartars, whose domestic habits are here 
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outlined in Gibbon’s stately manner, have long since vanished 
from the earth, yet there is, even to-day and amongst the 
most cultured nomads, much in their way of feeding which 
scarcely appears, at least to us, appetising. Mr. Ellsworth 
Huntington has given the following dramatic description of 
dinner-time with the Khirghiz of Turkestan :— 

‘In came a man holding up the skirt of his gown full of 
dried dung. With this he kindled a pungently smoky fire 
on the stones which occupied the middle of the kibitka floor, 
and on the flameless conflagration put some tea to boil. 
When this was ready, the host took from the lattice work of 
the kibitka a cloth, heavy with grease and dirt, and spread 
it before me. 

¢ . a metal tray, containing small pieces of bread 
and sugar, was brought in and laid on the dirty cloth. The 
bread consisted of cubes, half an inch in diameter, cooked 
like dough nuts in hot fat at the bottom of an enormous 
iron bowl... After the tray was in place, some china 
bowls were taken from their nest in a round wooden box, 
and having been wiped with another greasy cloth were filled 
with tea.” Then came “a fat Khirghiz housewife who dived 
behind the ornamented screens of reeds on the right, and 
with a wooden ladle scooped almost solid cream from a large 
wooden bowl into a small china one, and then poured milk 
from a leather flask into another smaller wooden bowl. As 
she handed the milk and cream to one of the men, she saw 
that bread was needed on the tray. Kneeling before a red and 
green leather-covered box, she reached behind her heels for 
her silver-loaded bunch of keys, suspended from her long 
braid of straight black hair, fand, finding the proper key, 
took from its safe repository a handful of carefully treasured 
bread. 
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“ After this there followed the drinking of ‘ kumess,’ 
the fermented milk that still remains one of the most 
important articles of Khirghiz diet... . At length the 
host appeared. . . . In his hand, at the end of a spit, he 
bore a small piece of roasted fat from the immense kidney- 
shaped tail of the sheep that we were to eat. Pulling his 
big knife from his girdle, he cut off a morsel and placed it 
in the mouth of each guest as an appetiser. . . . 

“Now all was ready for dinner, and in it came—an 
enormous quantity of boiled mutton in an enormous wooden 
bowl, flanked by two smaller wooden bowls full of the broth 
in which the meat was cooked. 

“The host said ‘Eat!’ some one else said ‘Eat!’ and 
then each cross-legged Khirghiz cried ‘Eat!’ and whipping 
his knife from his girdle seized a bone. The scene that 
followed was like the feeding of wild animals in a menagerie. 
Each man grasped a bone, and with his knife and teeth 
ripped off huge chunks of meat or fat, and with a mighty 
sucking and smacking drew them into his mouth. 

“The daintiest portions, the head and liver, were offered 
to the elders of the feast, who skilfully gouged out an eye 
or yanked out a tongue. 

“ When the edge of appetite had been appeased with 
two or three pounds of meat and a pound or two of fat, 
most of the guests took a drink of soup, and then, with 
idly hanging greasy hands and greedy eyes, watched while 
the epicure cracked and sucked a bone, and one or two of 
the more skilful carvers prepared a delicate hash. ‘The fat 
tail, which is really delicious, a selected portion of the liver, 
and a good supply of other fat and meat were most cleverly 
sliced into fine fragments and mixed with soup in the 
bottom of one of the bowls. When the mixture was ready 
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each man rolled up a handful and sucked it noisily into his 
widely distended mouth, or, as a mark of respect and affec- 
tion, put it into the mouth of his neighbour. The meal 
was over in an incredibly short time; the last bones were 
cracked and thrown to the edge of the kibitka; bowls of 
soup, followed by those of kumess, were again passed 
around; the big top-boots were oiled by passing the greasy 
hands upon them; the beards were stroked; and the main 
business of life was over.” } 

The Khirghiz, Turkman, and other nomad races are 
strong, vigorous, and energetic people. They are “tall, 
handsome, with well-defined features and open, honest 
countenances.” 2 

But in almost every quarter of the globe the grip of 
the “mailed fist” of civilisation is tightening on these free 
and wandering herdsmen. ‘They are perforce obliged to 
confine themselves more or less to one particular country. 
They have to avoid, if they can, the tax-gatherer, keep in 
touch with the goat and sheep merchants, and also with 
those who supply coffee or tea. Thus they cannot now 
wander about indefinitely. 

For instance, on the southern borderland of Abyssinia 
the Boran, who live chiefly on curdled milk, do make per- 
manent villages, which are placed near the wells, During 
the rainy season they still wander about, pitching their 
tents for a few days wherever there is grass and water for 
their camels, cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, and ponies. 
They are not a very attractive people, for their garments 
are so treated with “ghi” (grease or butter), that they 


' Huntington, Geographical Journal, February 1905. 
* O'Dwyer, Journal of the Society of Arts, April 16, 1897, 
* Maud, Geographical Journal, May 1904. 
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resemble black waterproof. Moreover, they are both lazy 
and cowardly, in spite of their huge-bladed spears.! In this 
case, permanent settlement has not led to much result. 

In Morocco there are certain Berber tribes who have 
arrived at a complicated agreement, by which each tribe 
occupies the territory of the other at certain seasons of 
the year. The Beni Intir wander through the forests in 
summer, leading a true vagrant or nomadic life, but in 
winter migrate to the northern plain, whilst the Beni Mgild 
occupy the forest.? 

A more usual arrangement is that which obtains amongst 
the Tiamshan Khirghiz. Certain of them have a more or 
less permanent camp in a low-lying valley, where they make 
sufficient hay to keep their beasts alive through the month 
or so of hard weather in winter-time. But in summer they 
roam about the mountains, and their sheep and cattle grow 
fat and vigorous on the rich mountain grasses. 

Though one could scarcely say that they cultivate the 
soil, yet it is easy to see how such a habit as that of the 
Tiamshan Khirghiz might lead to the system still common 
in Norway as well as in less civilised places. 

In Norway the cows are sent up to the highland grass 
slopes, under charge of the dairymaid: she lives all summer 
entirely alone in her “saeter” or mountain hut, and returns 
home in the autumn. Something of the same kind obtains 
in Switzerland. 

In Basutoland also, when winter is approaching, the 
young men and boys depart in procession to the mountains. 
They are preceded by musical instruments of a horrible 
character, and drag after them their pack oxen, led by 


1 Bent, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol. xx. 
2 Harris, Geographical Journal, June 1897, 
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ropes, which are passed through the cartilage of the nose. 
These are laden with a supply of meal, Kaffir and Indian 
corn. 

On the other hand, the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, 
who were once a wandering people, living on the milk of 
their buffaloes, as well as on roots, nuts, and other jungle 
produce, seem to have settled down contentedly to cultivate 
the soil. It is not very safe to approach a Toda buffalo. 
They object to strangers. Sometimes “the whole herd 
start suddenly into an impetuous rush with their heads 
carried low, and overrun, gore, or trample to death the 
object that has excited their anger.” 

No woman is allowed inside the dairy or byre, which is 
the church or temple of the Todas, and the dairyman acts 
as priest. There is an elaborate ritual, including many 
prayers and sacrifices. 

The real difficulty when a nation of nomad herdsmen 
settle in a conquered country arises from the fact that 
life becomes such a dull and monotonous affair. This is 
a political problem for which there have been many curious 
solutions. In early English days there were French wars 
and crusades. Scotland had always the privilege of an 
English border. 

Amongst the Masai all young men during the Sturm 
and Drang period were turned out to live in the bachelors’ 
camp, where they could take distant plundering expeditions 
and fight amongst each other until the natural restlessness 
of youth had abated. 

On the north-west frontier of India the Baloochis, 


1 Martin, ‘‘ Basutoland,” 
* Shortt and Ouchterlony, “Todas of Neilgherries”; also Rivers, 
British Association Reports, 1903. 
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although they have had already some 300 years of settled 
life, are by no means reconciled to it, Marauding expedi- 
tions go out in almost every month of the year. There 
is a complex system of rules, ceremonies, and customs 
always followed in these expeditions. They have a regular 
system of spies, of provision for the commissariat, and of 
division of any spoils gained. 

“The day having been fixed, the band get ready and 
start after sunset, marching about thirty miles the first 
night, and halting at dawn. During the day they lie 
concealed in the jungle, never remaining where they have 
eaten food, and always burying the ashes if they have 
had a fire, which must be lit in a cave, never outside. 
Avoiding every beaten track, they divide into parties as 
they go along, and unite on the last night before attacking. 

“Unless the opposing side show fight at once, they do 
not remain to fight, but hurry off at once, travelling for 
three days and nights, when there is no chance of pursuit.” 1 

Such people give, of course, the British Government an 
infinity of trouble, which is by no means diminished by 
many well-meaning people at home, who interfere to hinder 
the just punishment of cowardly and treacherous brigands. 

But the swarms of fierce nomad riders which Central 
Asia hived off uninterruptedly during all these dark cen- 
turies of early European history have no parallel to-day, 
One has only to think of whole civilisations blotted out, one 
after the other, whose very existence was forgotten. 

We know more or less the fate of Babylon, of Nineveh, 
of the Hittite empire, and indeed of all Asia Minor. The 
destruction of Greece and of Rome is most lucidly ex- 
plained in Gibbon’s stately language. The heroic struggles 


1 Yates, Journal of the Society of Arts, June 14, 1895. 
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of Poland against the Eastern barbarians lasted for cen- 
turies, and scarcely ended before the seventeenth century. 

But what was the fate of that great prehistoric people 
who built Karnac in Brittany, Stonehenge in England, 
and indeed covered Tripoli, Morocco, Spain, and western 
France with their monuments? No one knows. One can 
only guess that they and their civilisation were ruthlessly 
destroyed, just as, centuries afterwards, the ferocious Saxons 
burnt and slaughtered in Roman Britain, leaving scarcely a 
trace of the flourishing cities, luxurious villas, and effemi- 
nate manners of the Romanised Britons. 
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Hunger among savages—Invention of sowing crops—The Besisi and their 
fruit trees—Uses of the bamboo—The cocoanut—The banana—Sago- 
palm—Story of the breadfruit—Bhils and the mohwa tree—The first 
picks and spades—Scaring away birds and monkeys—Invocation to 
birds and beasts—Burning the jungle—British Indian cultivators— 
Ancient date and universal distribution of this system of farming— 
Burnt forests in Britain—Wasteful character of commons—Age of 
first plantings in Europe. 


HE strenuous and active existence of the first 
hunters was maintained chiefly by a diet of fruits, 
roots, and reptiles. These were thoroughly studied. 

Even amongst the Australians one finds an expert know- 
ledge of the properties and varieties of native plants and 
animals, 

The truth is that the savage was taught by a very 
efficient and relentless teacher. Hunger, in the proper 
sense of the word, is probably quite unknown to 499 
people out of every 500 in the British islands. But 
amongst such savages as were these early hunters, every 
man, woman, and child had probably endured, and that 
frequently, a day or two without anything whatever to eat. 
Therefore they could recognise at once every plant which 
could possibly be devoured, and at every stage of its 
growth. 

Even the Australians regularly collected wild rice, a 
sort of millet, and various vetch-like or bean-like grains. 
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They had moreover learned how to grind these seeds to make 
a sort of meal or flour. Their women had therefore begun 
to labour at one of the most general and characteristic tasks 
of all savage womankind. Indeed it was not until the build- 
ing of regular flour mills that this tedious daily grind ceased 
in every household.. These Australian gins used to come 
at the proper harvest season to collect these wild crops 
but they never attempted any kind of cultivation. 

At first it seems very strange that, though knowing all 
about the ripening of the grain and the season of harvest, 
they did not take just that little step further and sow 
the seeds themselves. But races which are beyond the 
Australians in general intelligence are still hunters and 
fishers, and never dream of cultivating the soil. 

The Kwakiutl Indians, for instance, gather berries and 
roots, which are carefully dried for winter use. When 
required, the berries are first dissolved in water, and then 
eaten in fish-oil. This is a weird and extraordinary com- 
bination of incompatible tastes, well deserving the attention 
of a specialist in savouries,1 They also dried sea-grass 
(Zostera) for salt, just as the Danish kitchen-middeners 
used to do. But they did not cultivate the soil. The 
truth is that sowing of a seed was so radical and original 
a proceeding, so bold an hypothesis, and yet so perfectly 
simple, that the cleverest savage brains never thought 
about it. 

Indeed it was like the invention of fire, of the bow 
and arrow, and the first riding of a horse—it was a new 
departure. The first man or woman who intentionally 
planted a seed deserves a whole Westminster Abbey to 
himself (or herself). The work of Shakespeare, of Napoleon, 


1 Boas, Smithsonian Reports, 1895. 
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even of Euclid and the individual, whoever he was, who 
invented arithmetic, seems but a trivial and paltry affair 
when compared with that of this heayen-directed aboriginal. 

One can see, in a way, how it came about. A Malay 
chief (of Selangor) explained that the Besisi people used 
at one time to live on the fruits of the jungle. They at 
first ate the fruit in small shelters, which were set up 
near the spot where it was gathered. But it was noticed 
that many fruit-trees sprang up near these shelters; so 
the tribe decided to carry the fruit to a little distance 
before eating it. Every year after this great discovery 
they took it to new places, and so enormously increased 
the number of fruit-trees. Thus they deliberately distri- 
bute seeds of fruit-trees through the jungle. ‘They also 
clear away the undergrowth round them. 

Such an idea would of course catch on at once, or at 
least so soon as the people were sufficiently patient, honest, 
and amenable to advice. Probably the very first experi- 
ments, at any rate in tropical or sub-temperate islands 
would be with those wonderful plants, the sago-palm, banana, 
cocoanut palm, and bread-fruit. The bamboo scarcely 
required cultivation. Savage life and its romance are indeed 
saturated with sago or cocoanut or bamboo that is in the 
appropriate localities. 

Fire is regularly got by sawing one piece of bamboo 
across a nick in another; water is brought from the well 
or stream in bamboo joints. Slips of it make excellent 
knives to carve your meat or cut off the head of your 
enemy. ‘The rind can be shredded and used for making 
baskets. Cups, jars, plates, vases, flower-pots, indeed every 
sort of receptacle, are suggested and afforded by joints of it. 


1 Skeat and Blagden, l.c., pp. 338, 859. 
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A good pipe is made from a thin and a thick segment of 
bamboo. Whole pieces are used for fishing-rods, harpoons, 
spears, boats’ masts, scaffolding poles, rafters, ridge poles, 
and blowpipes. The young stem-buds can be eaten also. 

But it is not nearly so directly valuable as the sago- 
palm. No plant produces such an overwhelming amount 
of nutritious, though perceptibly stodgy, material. The 
food is literally dug out of the trunk of the palm with 
a kind of adze, and one palm will feed a man for 365 days. 
Thus he has only to plant one, or, to be sure, half-a-dozen 
sago-palms in every year to gain his daily bread. 

The cocoanut is an even more wonderful plant. In 
order to save an inconvenient iteration, it will be referred 
to in the following lines as cn. 

At his toilet table before going to a feast the native 
pauses to reflect. Then he delightedly anoints his hair 
with copious quantities of cn. oil out of a cup of the same. 
Next he puts on a cloth dyed red by a substance produced 
from the roots of cn, Then he washes his hands in soap 
made from the ashes of its midribs. Yet something is 
lacking! He has no arecanut to chew! Never mind, 
the red dye will look just as well! No one will know the 
difference. 

Then he sallies forth to the festival. ‘The main article 
of diet is cn. kernels. Spoons, cups, and plates are made 
from bits of its shell. He may forget himself so far as to 
get drunk on tuba, an insinuating fermented liquor brewed 
from the leading shoot of cn. His European guest will 
prefer, no doubt, brandy distilled from the tuba. On his 
way home, he stumbles and hurts himself. That is of no 
importance: a liniment or emollient from cn. oil will put 
him all right. On arriving home he sits himself down on 
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a nicely swept floor (his brooms are of cn. veins): burning 
midribs of cn. make a flickering light, which is ghostily 
reflected, and flickers on the roof-pole (a cn. midrib) and 
thatch (cn. leaves), He therefore lights his lamp (of 
cn. oil), tells over his rosary, of which the beads are 
made of cn. shell, and falls asleep. Next day he pushes 
out his boat, which is caulked by cn. or coir fibres, and 
of which the ropes and twine are all prepared from cn. 
fibre. A bailer of cn. shell and his lunch bag are also 
made from the shell of it.1 Yet he has never written a 
poem about the cocoanut palm! 

The banana also, at least in Uganda, accompanies the 
native from his cradle to his grave. As a baby he first 
realises the seriousness of life when in his cradle—a banana 
leaf—the priest pours water on his infant head. When he 
grows old it can be to him not only bread but jam, and 
even puddings forby! Moreover, meals are served on 
banana leaves which inexpensively replace plates, cups, 
saucers, spoons, and all the tiresome paraphernalia of 
European existence. If he is caught in a shower of rain 
he can take off his dress (not usually of an elaborate 
character), sit upon it to keep it dry, and use a banana 
leaf as an impromptu umbrella. 

A Uganda chorus-girl sometimes wears a voluminous 
arrangement made of shreds and patches of banana leaves, 
which has an unholy resemblance to the chiffons and flounces 
of the columbine in a Christmas pantomime. 

Besides all this, thatching for roofs, string, twine, and 
even cloth, can be made from the fibre of the banana. 

Europeans can also brew from banana fruits intoxicating 
or non-intoxicating drinks. ‘These may be described, and 


1 Cf. Journal of the Society of Arts, October 6, 1899. 
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indeed do suggest, in some mystical way, the beer, cham- 
pagne, brandy, and lemonade of his fatherland. 

Unkind people have indeed said of the taste of bananas 
that it is but cotton-wool with a flavouring of Windsor 
soap. Such persons are not worthy to travel amongst 
bananas.! 

‘Though the “Jack” tree or bread-fruit cannot compete 
with the sago-palm as regards the quantity of solid, if stodgy 
nourishment produced per tree, yet its fruits are not to be 
despised by a hungry man. A single one may weigh as 
much as 80 lbs. 

There is a nice little story about the origin of the bread- 
fruit, which may be given here :— 

“In the reign of a certain king, when the people ate 
red earth, a husband and wife had an only son, whom they 
tenderly loved. ‘The youth was weak and delicate; and one 
day the husband said to the wife, ‘I compassionate our 
son; he is unable to eat the red earth. I will die and 
become food for our son.’ ... In the evening he called 
his wife to him and said, ‘I am about to die. When I am 
dead take my body, separate it, plant my head in one 
place, my heart and stomach in another, and then come 
into the house and wait. When you shall hear first a 
sound like that of a leaf, then of a flower, and afterwards 
of an unripe fruit, and subsequently of a ripe round fruit, 
falling on the ground—know that it is I who am become 
food for our son.”2 When the wife came out, she found 
a breadfruit-tree in full bearing. 

Those wild people of the Indian jungle, the Bhils, who 
have been immortalised in one of Mr. Kipling’s stories, 


1 “ Naturalist in Mid-Africa.” 
2 Ellis, ‘‘ Polynesian Researches,” vol. i. 
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depend upon the mohwa-tree (Bassia latifolia) for most 
of their food-supply. 

The Bhil families go off to the jungle and encamp near 
their own private trees. As the petals of the flower drop 
down from the branches, they are carefully collected and 
stored up. These petals are eaten either fresh or dried, but 
sometimes they are cooked with parched grains. What 
the Bhil does not require is sold in the bazaars, and most 
of the native liquor made in Central and Western India 
is, it is said, distilled from mohwa flowers. 

It is not wonderful that the Bhil has quite a proper 
feeling about trees. Indeed he actually worships not only 
the mohwa, but even teak and other fine trees of the 
Indian jungle.t But tropical fruit-trees are much too 
generous; they yield such quantities of fruit that they do 
not give savage man the opportunity of hard work. There- 
fore tropical savages are almost always particularly back- 
ward. Really hard work began when the pick, the shovel, 
and the hoe were used to break up the earth for ordinary 
crops. The first implement was just the primitive spear. 
This was, as we have already pointed out, a straight stick 
with the point hardened in the fire. Such implements are 
still used in Polynesia,’ and indeed in many places, Our 
common “dibble” is a descendant of it in the direct line. 
Sometimes a crooked foot-rest is attached ;* the spade is 
no doubt foreshadowed by this last instrument. 

But unless one has seen a primitive jungle, a forest 
never profaned by the hatchet of mankind, it is difficult 
to appreciate the pluck of those savage agriculturists. 


1 Barnes, Journal of the Society of Arts, February 8, 1907. 
2 Ellis, ‘‘ Polynesian Researches.” 
3 Tregear, Journ, Anth. Inst., vol. xix. 
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With nothing but a pointed stick and a few fire- 
brands they attacked the jungle, and utterly destroyed it. 
All over the world it has for the most part vanished ; it 
is still falling, until indeed the world’s timber supply is 
actually endangered. 

Even when the crops were growing the first harvests 
were by no means easy to win. Clouds of delighted finches 
descended upon it, caterpillars innumerable, and both small 
and great beasts hurried from every direction, elephants 
from one hundred miles away, troops of monkeys, droves 
of pigs—all of them appreciated thoroughly the labours 
of mankind. 

Little boys and small girls were set to watch the crops. 
Some were carried away by leopards, and so shelters of a 
rickety character, supported by long poles, were set up. 
There they could see the deer and other enemies, and were 
comparatively safe, unless, as often happened, an elephant 
deliberately ran against the poles and overthrew them. 

Some of the bird and monkey scaring devices were most 
ingenious. A long cane is sometimes pulled from the 
shelter. At the other end, it is tied to a bamboo, which 
is split lengthwise; the two halves make a harsh, rattling 
noise when clashed together. Another very quaint con- 
trivance is self-acting. It consists of a hollow bamboo 
joint, about five feet long, which swings up and down upon 
a thin stick driven through a hole in it. At one end is 
attached a stone, a stream of water is carried to the other 
end. When the water has filled the bamboo it tips over 
and empties itself, then the stone brings it back to the first 
position (inclined at forty-five degrees). In coming back 
the weighted end strikes with a heavy thud on another 
bamboo, making an alarming noise. 
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But the Besisi of the Malay Peninsula also believe in 
the Black Art, and try to conciliate the jungle demons. 

A great feast is prepared. Two long rows of banana- 
leaf dishes, heaped up with rice, are carefully set out. Then 
the chief slowly and solemnly harangues the demons. 


“ Partake, O Roundfoot ! 
Partake, O Rats! 
Partake, O Blight! 
Partake, O Finches! 
Partake, O Stinkbugs! 
Partake, O Caterpillars ! 
Partake, O Greenfly ! 
Partake, O Deer ! 
Partake all of you of the year’s eldest born! 
We have not eaten yet, 
But are just about to do so.” 


Then he and his friends eat up the whole of the rice except 
a very small quantity, which for the look of the thing is 
put outside on any convenient stump.' 

The way in which these savages attack the jungle has 
been well described by Captain Lewin, referring to certain 
British Indian aborigines :— 

“In the month of April a convenient piece of forest 
land is fixed upon, generally on a hillside. The luxuriant 
undergrowth of shrubs and creepers has to be cleared away, 
and the smaller trees felled; the trees of larger growth are 
usually denuded of their lower branches and left standing. 
If possible, however, the Jhwmia fixes upon a slope thickly 
covered with a bamboo jungle of the species called ‘ dolloo.’ 

“The jhum land once cleared, the fallen jungle is left to 
dry in the sun, and in the month of May it is fired—this 

1 Skeat and Blagden,/.c. Roundfoot is a delicate way of addressing 


“ my lord the Elephant.” 
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completes the clearing. The firing of the jhwms is some- 
times a source of danger, as at that season of the year the 
whole of the surrounding jungle is as dry as tinder, and 
easily catches fire. . . . I have myself seen a whole moun- 
tain side on fire for four days and four nights, having been 
ignited by jhum-firing. . . . 

“Tf the felled jungle has been thoroughly dried, and 
no rain has fallen since the jhum was cut, this firing will 
reduce all save the larger forest trees to ashes, and burn the 
soil to a depth of an inch or two. The charred trees and 
logs previously cut down remain lying about the ground; 
these have to be dragged off . . . and with the addition of 
some brushwood form a species of fence to keep out wild 
animals. 

“Work is now at a standstill, till the gathering of the 
heavy clouds and the grumbling of thunder denote the 
approach of the rains. These signs at once bring a village 
into a state of activity; men and women, boys and girls, 
each bind on the left hip a small basket filled with the 
mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melon, pumpkins, yams, and a 
little Indian corn; each takes a ‘dad’ (hill-knife) in hand, 
and in a short time every hillside will echo to the ‘hoiya’ 
(a cry like the Swiss ‘ jédel’). 

“Arrived at the jhwm, the family form a line, and 
steadily work their way across the field. A dig with the 
blunt square end of the ‘dad’ makes a narrow hole about 
three inches deep ; into this is put a small handful of the 
mixed seeds, and the sowing is complete. . . . 

“The village is now abandoned by every one, and the 
men set to work to build a house, each in his own jhwm, 
for the crop must be carefully watched to preserve it from 
the wild pig and deer. . 
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“The first thing to ripen is Indian corn—this is about the 
end of July. Next come the melons, of which there are two 
or three sorts grown in the jhwms, afterwards vegetables of 
all kinds become fit for gathering, and finally in September 
the rice and other grain ripens. At this time the monkeys 
and jungle fowl are the chief enemies of the crops.” ! 

Sometimes a new clearing is made every year, but in 
other places crops are grown in the same field until the soil 
is quite exhausted. Then it is left to grow into jungle 
again. ‘This system of forest-burning is adopted by all 
sorts of people all over the world. 

Of course wet tropical jungle close to the sea-coast is 
seldom treated in this way. It is too unhealthy ; the natives 
usually have neither sufficient energy nor population to 
combine; moreover, the forest is so dense, so tall, and 
generally so wet that the difficulties are almost insuperable. 

But in tropical or half-tropical places, or on mountain 
sides, it occurs everywhere. I myself found it followed both 
in the wild mountain forests of Madagascar, between Fiana- 
rantsoa and Fort Dauphin, as well as in the hinterland of 
Sierra Leone. It is quite common amongst the aboriginal 
tribes of British India, where it is a nuisance to the Forest 
Department. Several pagan tribes of the Malay States 
follow this method. Dr. Henry found it in use amongst the 
aboriginal Lolas of Western China. Dr. Nordenskjéld dis- 
covered that the Indians of the primeval forests, on the 
boundary of Peru and Bolivia, made similar clearings 
with nothing but stone and bone implements, especially in 
bamboo jungle.” Dr. Lumholtz found exactly the same 
system in Mexico.* 


1 Captain Lewin. See Risley, “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal.” 
2 Nordenskjéld, Geographical Journal, August 1906. 
3 Tpid., February 1903. 
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But exactly the same method of clearing forest is used 
by civilised man. In southern Chile the colonists cut over 
the small shrubs and herbaceous plants; then they ring the 
taller trees, so that they wither off and die. In the height 
of the dry season everything is set on fire. Later on, one 
sees the fresh green wheat springing up all round the gaunt, 
naked, and blackened trunks of the dead trees. But indeed 
it is very probable that the first cultivation in the British 
islands was precisely similar. The Picts very likely attacked 
the brushwood and scrub of the south coast of England, 
Just as the Lepchas do that of the Indian highlands to-day. 

In Scotland it is very common to find marks of fire on 
those trunks of pine and oak-trees which have been preserved 
in peat mosses. Very probably that is due to a conflagration 
started by some neighbouring settlement. This wonderful 
people seem to be an offshoot of the great Mediterranean 
race which once held the whole of Southern Europe. Wher- 
ever they settled down they set up those extraordinary dol- 
mens, menhirs, Druidical circles, and monoliths which may 
still be seen all over Southern and Western Europe. 
(See chap. xxv.) In Scotland traces of their wasteful 
system of agriculture persisted until 1745. The “ outfield ” 
land was never manured; it was cultivated with corn year 
after year, until the crop was barely sufficient to support a 
couple of rabbits per acre. Then it was abandoned, and a 
new strip was prepared. 

In England the “commons” were the last surviving 
traces of the methods of the wandering herdsmen. Each 
villager used to graze his cattle and sheep upon them; 
everybody put far too much stock upon it, and the result 
was no doubt exactly what one finds in Spain at the 
present day. ‘The wretched vegetation is so thoroughly 
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searched out by cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, donkeys, 
and mules, that nothing whatever is left save the very 
spiniest and most poisonous of plants, which not even a 
goat can assimilate. 

Thus in Britain we can see relics both of the “burn and 
destroy” method of agriculture, and of the wandering 
herdsman with his hungry animals. It is quite impossible 
to say at what time either the first corn or the first cattle 
came to our shores. Indeed it is more than likely that 
those Picts or the Mediterranean race possessed both cattle 
and corn. Then they would resemble most of our modern 
savages, who cultivate a little, and also keep a few domestic 
animals. 

The folk who lived in the Swiss lake dwellings cultivated 
three kinds of corn, and barley as well. Yet they collected 
nuts, crab-apples, and other jungle fruits. They also had 
oxen, goats, sheep, dogs, and possibly horses and swine. 

In Denmark, a very sharp-sighted and ingenious person 
discovered the casts of corn in the rude potsherds used by the 
early neolithic invaders. Now the first settlement of neo- 
lithic people—at Knossos in Crete—is supposed to have been 
about 10,000 z.c.1 So that it seems probable that seed-time 
' and harvest have followed one another regularly in Britain 
for at least some 10,000 to 12,000 years. 


1 Ryans, British Association Reports, 1904. 
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Fire kindled everywhere—Pithecanthropus and a bamboo jungle-fire— 
The bamboo firelighter—The two-stick method known everywhere— 
Improvements—Sacred fire-drill—The mystic swastika—Sacred fire 
and human sacrifices—Importance of fire to savages—Story-telling 
round the hunter’s fire—Sacred guardians of the sacred fire—Baal 
fires. 


VERY savage tribe uses fire nowadays, and indeed, 
with but two possible exceptions, knows some way 
of kindling it. The Andamanese seem to have 

been ignorant of any method of producing fire, though they 
took the greatest pains to prevent its ever going out. The 
Congo Dwarfs, according to Mr. Guy Burrows, keep a fire of 
smouldering logs constantly alight, as they have either for- 
gotten, or never learnt, how to rekindle it! Everywhere 
else, savages know of at least one way of getting a light, 
and even the prehistoric people of Europe, the Cromagnons 
and others, so far back as our records are complete enough 
to be of any use, regularly used fire, and knew how to set it 
going. But when and how did the very first savages 
discover fire? 

The two first methods invented were flint with iron 
pyrites and the two-stick. The Cromagnon people used 
flint and a lump of iron pyrites. They seem to have thought 
that they would require fire in the other world, for they 
buried a piece of pyrites with their dead. 


1 Frobenius, Volkerkunde. 
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It is not difficult to see how the Stone Age people, using 
flint weapons all day and every day, might very easily have 
discovered fire by pure accident. An-arrow glancing off a 
pyrites fragment would give a spark which would certainly 
attract his attention. The descendants of the Cromagnon 
race (as they are now generally considered to be), the 
Eskimo, still use the ancestral flint and pyrites, though they 
know the stick method as well. The Fuegians also, in the 
extreme south of South America, get fire in the same 
way, though they are separated from the Eskimo by the 
length of the two Americas, and if they are his relations, 
must have wandered south at the very first peopling of 
America. 

Flint and steel killed out all other methods in Europe, 
and prevailed until the days of lucifer matches, which 
indeed only came into general use during the last century. 
Yet did the first savage kindle his fire in this way? On 
the whole it seems probable that he did not. 

The second or two-stick method depends upon the 
rubbing together of two pieces of wood. If done with 
proper material, it is possible to set light to a piece of 
dried fungus or other tinder. It is much more difficult to 
understand how this was discovered. We do not even know 
where the first savage made this, certainly the greatest 
invention of all time. But suppose that he lived in Java, 
or some neighbouring place where there are bamboos. 

Mr. A. G. Theobald, who lived for many years in the 
jungles of Southern’ India, has pointed out that the forests 
of Animallai are often set on fire by the rubbing of bamboo 
branches together during a high wind.? It may have 
occurred to Pithecanthropus erectus to watch the smoke 


1 Mason, lc. 
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arising from two bamboo branches rubbing against each 
other. If a fire started at the place, he might connect 
the two ideas. Some day he would, perhaps to please 
the children, rub two bamboos together, and behold he had 
made the great discovery ! 

As a matter of fact, one finds that fire is still kindled 
wherever the bamboo is common, by just scraping one 
bamboo in a nick made in another. It is by far the 
simplest, and not a very laborious, method of lighting a fire. 
It has led to several modifications. In Polynesia, one stick 
held at an angle of forty-five degrees is steadily rubbed up 
and down in a groove of another until the powder glows and 
sets light to a patch of tinder. But the commonest, and by 
far the most interesting, method is the following. A stick 
or piece of wood is laid on the ground; another stick, 
held vertically between the palms of the hands, is twirled 
or rotated in a hole of the first. The friction will in time 
produce heat enough to set fire to the tinder. But it 
requires skill to work this instrument. 

“There is a great knack in twirling the vertical stick. 
It is taken between the palms of the outstretched hands, 
which are drawn backwards and forwards past each other 
almost to the finger-tips, thus giving the drill a recipro- 
cating motion, At the same time a strong downward 
pressure is given, which may be called a rotating pressure. 
The hands move down the drill; when they nearly reach 
the lower end they are brought back to the top with a 
quick, deft motion. ‘This is repeated as rapidly as possible. 
If the lower part of the drill is observed when the motion 
begins it will be seen that powder is ground off and is 
collecting in the canal cut into the cavity from the side 


* Hough, Smithsonian Reports, 1888, 1890. 
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of the lower piece of wood. Soon, as the motion progresses, 
the powder begins to increase and to get darker, the odour 
of burning wood is noticed, and the smoke is seen. Pro- 
bably when the next motion ceases there will be a little 
curl of peculiarly coloured smoke, which shows that active 
combustion has begun. ‘The pellet of ground-off wood 
may now be shaken out of the slot or canal. At first it is 
dark; a thin line of smoke comes from it; gradually the fire 
spreads through it until it glows. In this semi-charred dust 
the heat is held until it increases to about 450° or higher. 
Everything depends on keeping the dust in a heap.” 

The above description from Mr. W. Hough, who has 
made himself an expert fire-worker, shows that the process 
_is by no means ‘so easy as it looks at first sight. This 
twirling stick lights fires for the Apaches (who are very 
expert, and can produce it in from eight seconds, which 
is a record, to a minute). The Indians of North and 
South America, the Australians, the ancient Tasmanians, 
the Veddah, East and West African blacks, and the Kaffir 
of South Africa, all twirled it. 

The Dyaks of Borneo, the Eskimo and certain other 
peoples have improved on the original design. A string, 
with handles at each end, is wound once round the twirl- 
stick; the stick itself is kept upright and supported be- 
tween the hole of the horizontal stick and a mouthpiece 
(generally the knuckle-bone of a deer); two assistants pull- 
ing on the handles of the string make the twirler rotate 
back and forwards. ‘This method requires practice, for one 
expert who tried to use the mouthpiece found “ the jar 
or vibration on the jaws, head, and brain quite enough 
to prevent my repeating it.”? 

1 Hough, Lc. 
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Now let us turn to those ancient times when our Aryan 
forebears divided into bands and wandered from some- 
where near the Caucasus all over India, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Germany. They had at that time some idea of the 
twirling fire-stick. It may be that it had become even 
then a sacred and awful instrument only used by the 
priests at some solemn religious ceremony. Indeed in 
India our Aryan brothers may still see fire made by this 
method. 

“‘In India there may yet be found the so-called fire- 
priests (agnibatri), who perform according to Vedic rule 
the sacrifices entitling the worshippers to heavenly life. 
The sacred fire-drill for churning the new fire by friction 
of wood (arani) is used so that agni (fire) still is new-born 
of the twirling fire-sticks, and receives the melted butter 
of the sacrifice.”?! 

The usual shape of the ground-stick in India was as 
represented in the figure—two sticks laid across and fixed 
down by pins at the four holes. 

This picture of it became a sacred emblem, a sort of 
charm or magical drawing. It is called 
the swastika or arani. It has been 
found as an artistic ornament in many 
places. In Indian art it is very com- 
mon; Dr. Schliemann found it stamped 
on terra-cotta discs in the ruins of Troy. 
Greeks, Romans, and Scandinavians used it, “It is found 
in early work of all kinds in nearly all the countries of 
Europe and in many of Asia. . . . It is found sculptured 
in the catacombs of Rome, in wall paintings at Pompeii, on 
Celtic . . . ornaments found in Britain, and on terra-cotta 





1 Tylor, “ Primitive Culture.” 
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and gold plates found at Mycenz, also at Athens and 


Greece.” ! 

A modification with three arms, called the “ triskele,” 
has become the Isle of Man crest. But there is more 
direct evidence than this. Near Hanover, in 1828, there 
was a quinsy of the pigs and a murrain among the cows. 
The magic needfire was actually kindled by means of a 
cylinder of oak made by a rope to revolve between two 
oaken beams. 

Thus all through the Aryan brotherhood of nations 
there runs an idea of a sacred fire, with awful and myste- 
rious properties attached to it. Nor is it confined to 
this circle, for in ancient Mexico a sacred fire was kindled 
by the same instrument before the great god Xiuhteuctli.’ 
It was followed by the usual enormous feast. Sacrifices 
were made of all the prisoners of war. he larger the 
hecatomb the better would the god “Xiuhteuctli, be 
pleased; but the bodies of the victims were eaten by the 
guests, They also were satisfied. 

In Peru there were also sacrifices by fire; but there 
is a certain romantic poetry about the Inca religious system. 
The best animals, beautiful fresh flowers, sweet-scented gums, 
lovely maidens, and charming children, were offered up at 
any great political event.’ 

The exact idea which a savage (or a civilised man, for 
that matter) attaches to such sacrifices must be always a 
matter of doubt. The working of a savage mind is often 
so simple and at other times so illogical that a scientist 
is very apt to misunderstand him altogether. Moreover, 


1 Davenport, Journal of the Society of Arts, August 29, 1902. 
2 Tylor, l.c. 
3 Prescott, ‘* Conquest of Peru.” 
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a queer streak of sardonic humour often runs through the 
confused workings of his unpractised brain. The sacredness 
of fire to the earliest sort of wild men of the woods is 
perfectly intelligible. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the sun myth, Greek fancies of the dawn, or Celtic mis- 
tiness. At night the helpless shivering creature crouched 
over his smouldering fire-brands whilst the bright eyes of 
bears, wolves, and sabre-toothed tigers glared at him from 
the surrounding darkness. No wonder that he believed 
in wild and awful wood-demons, such as stole through the 
trees and whistled through the bare winter branches and 
stretched out their long arms to grasp the belated hunter. 

To understand his ideas and beliefs, it is only necessary 
to try a very simple experiment. Choose the worst and 
most broken forest in your vicinity, and spend the whole 
of a night wandering through it in a south-westerly gale 
of wind and rain. If you can manage to carry this out 
(without interference from gamekeepers, policemen, or the 
Lunacy Commissioners) you will understand something of 
a savage’s belief in fire. 

The invention of these demons of the wood, devils of 
the darkness and the stream, stories about the discovery 
of fire and about the departing sun, probably came about 
in a perfectly simple and natural way. When the tired- 
out hunters rested in the gloaming before the burning 
logs, they would of course begin to talk. Ung would 
endeavour to cause a sensation by describing the enormous 
size of a salmon which he caught, but did not quite bring 
to land. Chukchi would describe, powerfully, the size and 
ferocity of a bear that did not quite catch him. 

Everybody who has the most rudimentary acquaintance 
with the weakness of human nature knows quite well what 
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must unfortunately result under those conditions. The 
imagination would be stirred and unthought-of possibili- 
ties would develop. Somebody would be sure to try and 
make the other fellows’ “flesh creep.” Fearsome ere 
naturce would soon populate the savage woods, and in that 
detestable climate become still more horrible than they 
were before. A mere hunter’s yarn, scarcely listened to 
when told, would develop and crystallise into a loathsome 
devil only to be propitiated by the most terrible rites. 

Amongst many African tribes, and indeed all over the 
world, it is quite usual to give some old woman the duty 
of keeping in the fire. It is with the average negro an 
obvious precaution; for being without matches, rekindling 
it involves some bother and exertion. ‘The Congo dwarfs 
might for instance shoot with poisoned arrows any stranger 
approaching their stock of smouldering logs which is said 
to be always carefully guarded.! But in these obvious, 
and not necessarily religious proceedings there is probably 
the germ of an extraordinarily persistent custom. 

In Peru, certain beautiful maidens were set aside to 
watch a sacred fire kept eternally burning before the altar 
of the Son of Heaven. Amongst the cultured Romans 
the vestal virgins had the same duty. Amongst the savage 
Baltic tribes in prehistoric Europe a fire always blazed 
before some aged and magnificent oak tree. Traces of 
the same custom may be seen in Christian churches, both 
Anglican and Roman Catholic. But amongst savages, as 
time went on, this duty, no doubt magnified by its priestly 
custodians, became fraught with tremendous consequences 
to the tribe. Therefore some one had to be killed if it 
was allowed to go out. Of course a negro king, though 


1 Frobenius, l.c, 
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in his own way not a bad sort of person, is quite capable of 
clubbing the guilty old woman just from mere “ temper.” 
If he believes that for her fault Ju-Ju devils will attack 
his tribe, then it is a sacred and not uncongenial duty to 
destroy her with much ceremony and care. 

Such a scene as is shown on accompanying illustration 
seems at first sight a pretty and quite innocent, even a 
romantic, custom. 

The bride is stepping daintily over the prostrate bodies 
of the clan on her way to the young chief’s house. What 
could represent better the reverence due to her by her new 
clansmen ? 

Unfortunately, one cannot but remember that in the 
original ceremony the men had been probably murdered 
for the purpose, just to make a road for the bride. 

In other places, the king used to ride over the bodies 
of living men to reach his palace. Even in India, the car 
of Juggernaut rolled with bloodstained wheels over writhing 
human bodies. 

It can scarcely be doubted that horrible cruelty attended 
those ancient sacrifices to the sacred fire or to the sun. 
There are too many survivals in historical tradition or 
in actual practice to leave any doubt in the matter. 
Children were passed through the fire to Baal. Even in | 
Britain within living memory animals have been passed 
through it. Most anthropologists nowadays seem to think 
that savages really do have a hazy sort of belief in one 
God of a beneficent character, but that they are firmly con- 
vinced about demons and devils of a horribly powerful 
character admits of no doubt whatever. 
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CHAPTER X 
SAVAGE COOKERY 


Importance of cooks—Matter—Harth as food—Dog—Monkeys—Orocodiles 
—lInsects as food—Grubs and locusts—Bark, lichens, and seaweeds— 
Poisonous roots—Pounding of rice and other grain—Woman’s work— 
Table manners—An Esquimaux eating his dinner—Roasting a bandi- 
coot—Fine cooking of little rats—Ovens in Polynesia—Birds cooked 
in clay—Boiling by red-hot stones—Invention of pottery—Indian 
sausages—Discords in cookery—Water of trees—Dropsical frogs— 
Agility in drinking water—Tea and butter—Big drinkers—Betel- 
chewing and its romance. 


\ N YE have already seen that fire was invaluable to 
savage man. It was by flaming torches that he 
drove off cave bears and sabre-toothed tigers ; 

it was with fire that he first organised battues of game 

and cleared away the forest primeval. It is also with 
fire that we, as he did, cook our food. 

Cookery is a very serious and important question. It 
should never be approached in a light and frivolous manner. 
In the hands of the good plain cook rests not only the 
health and the happiness, but the good temper, the moral 
balance, and spiritual well-being of the entire household. 
Even this is understating the case, for upon her depends 
the physique and. building up of the children, of their 
children in time to come, and so on to all generations. 

We shall treat of this solemn and important subject 
under three sections—(a) Matter; (8) manner; and (c) 
method. 

(a) Matter. — There is scarcely an animal, from the 
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elephant or whale to the tiny parasite that has its abiding- 
place amidst the hairs of the human head, which is not 
greedily devoured by savages. 

Earth is a favourite article of diet. Perhaps it is 
more usually eaten for the salts contained in it, as e.g. 
in Persia, where chalk and carbonate of magnesia are 
sold for food. The Spanish women in South America 
and in Spain eat clay because it is supposed to give 
a delicate complexion. Whether for enjoyment or for 
ulterior purposes, clay, limestone, and earths are, as a 
matter of fact, sold in the markets of Senegal, Java, Cal- 
cutta, and Peru. ‘They are often made into figures just 
like those of gingerbread. 

But it is the infinite variety of savage cookery that 
appeals to civilised man. Take New Guinea, for instance. 
“Their daily bread is sago, tempered occasionally by a 
mouthful of fish, shellfish, pork, cassowary, forest fruits, 
turtle eggs, or any small thing that can be procured.” 
This seems sufficiently diversified, but the list is not com- 
plete. Some of the larger snakes are eaten, and some of 
the tribes even devour crocodiles. 

As for the dog, it is a delicacy! “Dog, dead and 
alive, has been presented to the Administrator as a 
peace-offering.” * 

In the Malay Peninsula, rats, snakes, monkeys, and 
crocodiles are all good food to some of the people. 
Mussulman missionaries allege that the chief obstacles to 
the conversion of some tribes to Mohammedanism arises 
from a most unfortunate passion for eating monkeys—a 
forbidden dish to the Mussulman.? 


1 Macgregor, “‘ British New Guinea.” 
2 Skeat and Blagden, J.c. 
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The eating of insects, which seems to us as if it must 
be an acquired taste, is very general indeed. Indeed one 
is led to suspect that it is only their minute size and not 
their taste that has induced civilised man to forego this 
form of indulgence. 

Rockhill describes the eager hunt, the carefulness of 
the search of a number of Tibetans crouching in the 
sunlight before their own house door, through the com- 
plexly tangled tresses of a husband, a child, or a friend. 
The game is swallowed forthwith. It is not considered 
“unclean.” They go apparently by the old Scotch prin- 
ciple, “Mine is the calf that is born of my cow.” Butter, 
however, is used to anoint the head in Tibet.1 

Amongst the Australians, a very delicate morsel is a 
grub three to six inches long and half an inch thick, which 
is cut out of young gum trees, “The writer” (it is not 
the author of this Romance) “can recommend this as 
excellent eating when roasted; raw it is rather insipid 
and watery.”? ‘This is no doubt “the very large white 
larva, four to five inches long, thick as a finger, and much 
appreciated,” mentioned by another authority.? The Tas- 
manians also ate caterpillars, and the Andamanese were 
extremely fond of the larve of the great Capricornis 
beetle.® 

Locusts were, and are, quite a common article of diet 
both in Africa and in South America, But the Aus- 
tralians have developed beyond locusts. “It was not a 
pleasant sight to see a black woman divest of wings and 

1 Rockhill, Smithsonian Reports, 1893. 
2 Curr, “ Australian Race.”’ 
3 «* Horn Expedition to Australia,” Spencer and Gillen, 


4 Ling Roth, Jc. 
5 Man, ‘‘ Andamanese.” 
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legs the gigantic fly (Cicada), and then gobble it up alive.} 


“JT saw a man” (an Andaman Islander) “eat a beetle alive ; 
but they usually collect a quantity of these insects, wrap 
them up in leaves, and place them on the burning embers 
so that the contents are thoroughly cooked.” ? 

The reader may possibly have observed on greenhouse 
plants a horrible glutinous and dirty secretion mixed up 
with felty hairs, which is due to the larva of certain 
plant-bugs. To a European it is disgusting, but not so 
to the Australians. They scrape it off and devour it 
happily. The sugar-ant, of which the female possesses 
an enormous abdomen distended with sugar and eggs, is 
also a favourite dainty. Indeed they have a solemn 
religious ceremony of a very complicated character, in 
which special prayers are offered to increase the supply 
of sugar-ants and caterpillars. The Bushmen also eat 
these ants as well as lizards, reptiles, frogs, and the like. 
Of course, both frogs, snails, and oysters still retain an 
honoured position in French, which is the highest of all 
culinary pratique. 

No animal can be considered too poisonous for some 
savage tribe to make a meal of it. Indeed a very hungry 
man will boggle at nothing which may be devoured. 

The bark of trees, especially the inside layers of the 
pines and spruces, seems to be quite commonly eaten in 
North America; and in the retreat from Moscow Napoleon’s 
starving men ate this as well as other horrible things. 
Several lichens and seaweeds are still eaten, though the 
usual theory in eating seaweeds is not to allay hunger, 
but to remove fat. Seaweeds will no doubt produce the 
desired result. 


1 Curr, Ze. 2 Man, Lc. 3 «¢ Horn Expedition.” 
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It is in their treatment of poisonous roots that one 
sees how thorough savages are in those subjects which 
they do try to understand. Poisonous yams are rasped 
against a natural “nutmeg grater” (a prickly rattan 
stem), worked with lime and water into dough, and then 
roasted. After this process they are quite harmless. 
Sometimes the meal is wrapped up in mats and buried 
in swamps for months together. The “foul-smelling, 
unwholesome moisture” is then squeezed out of them; they 
are dried over the fire in a green bamboo, and eaten when 
required! This is not a particularly Malay process, for 
poisonous roots are treated in similar ways by many other 
savage tribes. 

But the reader must not suppose that, if he should 
be travelling in tropical countries, he will often enjoy 
these wonderfully varied delicacies. On the contrary, 
there is a distressing monotony about the traveller’s 
meals. It is almost always just rice or some other grain 
and chicken (which is better described as fowl). The 
rice or grain is almost everywhere pounded or ground 
by women. In West Africa this is done in a sort of 
gigantic mortar and pestle. ‘The mortar is a large 
wooden block. ‘The pestle is a great cylindrical bit of 
wood; it is thrown up in the air and then let fall on 
the grain. The same system, with variations, obtains 
through Madagascar, through Malaysia, and indeed every- 
where. In Australia the grain is put ona flat stone or 
wooden block, and the black woman simply rubs a flat 
smooth stone back and forwards over it. Our ancestors 
used a stone “quern” which seems to have been twirled 
round by hand. Native women must find this the most 


1 Skeat and Blagden, /.c. 
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trying of all their many oppressive duties. It is severe 
labour, and of a most monotonous character, and it has 
to be finished before every meal of every day of their 
hard-worked existences. 

In Great Britain the water-mills were very soon built, 
though at great expense, by every landowner, and every 
woman on the property ceased from this wearisome and 
monotonous toil. Yet the building of these mills is always 
quoted as “ oppression ” exercised by the brutal landlord! 

In connection with an ordinary traveller’s experiences in 
savage lands, the fowl of the tropics deserves a few words. 
It is a bird of great intelligence and extraordinary agility. 
So soon as the traveller’s party enters a village, every 
chicken flies to the top of the nearest tree. Then ensues a 
vigorous and vociferous hunt. Some unfortunate bird is 
discovered ; the atmosphere is full of dust, feathers, and 
squawks of fright and terror. Then there is silence. 'The 
uneatable parts of the chicken are pitched into the road; 
then every moorghie (fowl) hastily flies down from its tree- 
tops or hiding-places in order to feast heartily upon the 
remnants of their fellow, of which the greater part is 
now steeped in the traveller’s saucepan. The moorghie is 
tough, muscular, and not a savoury morsel; he has had too 
much training, too little time for reflection and for rest to 
become a tender and appetising morsel. 

(8) Manner.—It is scarcely possible to say much in 
praise of savage table-manners, which are usually gross. 
It is, however, interesting to note Sir W. Macgregor’s 
remarks on this point. 

At a period “when that instrument (the fork) was for- 
bidden or satirised in France and Scotland, and was looked 
on as a mark of effeminacy in England and Germany, the 
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PoUNDING CORN IN CASHMERE 


To grind the corn, by lifting a heavy pole and letting it fall on the grain, is one of the 
regular duties of woman In savage life. A monotonous, irksome labour, to be done before every 


meal of every day. 





ESQUIMAUX DINING 


Makeo man was eating his taro with a five or six pronged 
fork of hard cassowary bone, and the Fijian his human 
flesh with a fork of vesi or tree-fern.”1 But amongst the 
Andamanese, on the other hand, the fashion is to cram 
your mouth as full as it will hold, and cut off with a bamboo 
knife whatever projects out of it.? 

The Esquimaux have a reputation for great capacity as 
regards eatables. Réclus has the following description: 
* Kuillitleuk had already eaten until he was half-seas over. 
He was dropping asleep with a red and burning face and 
open mouth. His wife was cramming him, stuffing bits of 
half-boiled meat down his throat with the help of her first 
finger, steering clear of his lips. She carefully watched the 
process of deglutition, and immediately filled up any void 
that might appear in the orifice with a stopper of raw fat. 
The happy man did not stir; he moved nothing but his 
molars, chewing slowly, and not even opening his eyes. 
From time to time a stifled sound escaped him, a grunt of 
satisfaction.” 3 

(c) Method.—The development of cooking began no 
doubt with roasting, if laying a fish or rat on the ashes for 
a few minutes can be so described. ‘Then came true roasts, 
cleaning and tidying up the animal’s body. After this 
boiling was invented. Finally all cooks rejoiced when some 
original aboriginal produced the first pots and pans. 

Roasting is quite a common method. The Tasmanians 
threw the entire bandicoot, opossum, kangaroo, rat, or 
whatever it was on the glowing embers. When the hair 
was singed off it was removed, cut open with a flint knife, 
cleaned, and then replaced on the fire. The ashes served 
for salt. By this method the meat was not overdone, and 


1 Macgregor, l.c. 2 Man, Ll.c. 8 Réclus, “‘ Primitive Folk.” 
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all the best of the gravy was kept strictly enclosed within 
the animal. ‘Twelve pounds of meat, washed down with a 
gallon or so of train oil, was considered a fair meal in 
‘lasmania.! 

The Australians had advanced beyond this. A little rat 
was singed : the bones were taken out as carefully as possible 
so as not to injure the skin: it was then cooked in earth 
ovens (see below), and being very fat, became a choice 
plump morsel which was highly esteemed. Sometimes a 
large rat was stuffed with a whole series of little ones.” 

“Emus were plucked, the insides taken out, and the 
birds filled up with hot stones, box leaves, and some of their 
own feathers. A fire was made in a hole; when it was 
burnt down, leaves and emu feathers were put in it, on top 
of these the bird, on top of it leaves and feathers again, 
then a good layer of hot ashes, and over all some earth.” * 
This of course made a splendid dish, but it can scarcely 
be described as a roast. It is more a sort of natural oven. 
Probably these Australians obtained the idea from Poly- 
nesia, where ovens of this character are common. 

A pit is first dug which may be 30 feet in diameter. It 
is lined by stones strongly heated in great fires; over the 
stones is strewn a layer of green leaves; then hundreds of 
ripe breadfruit are thrown in; these are covered first by 
another layer of heated stones, then by more green leaves, 
and finally by a foot to 18 inches of earth. The heat is 
intense, but the result a day or two afterwards is said to 
be most satisfactory. A similar method was used both in 
North America and also in the southern parts of South 
America. But in Chile there was a certain boldness in the 


1 Ling Roth, Le. 2 Colenso, Trans. N.Z. Inst., 1891. 
8 Parker, ‘The Euahlayi Tribe.” ‘4 Ellis, l.c. 
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use of material. There was of course no_breadfruit. 
Whatever edible stuff they possessed, ¢.g. apples, maize, 
shellfish of sorts, oysters, pork, cheese, &c., were all thrown 
together into a similar sort of oven. Then family, friends, 
dogs, and pigs fed upon it in perfect harmony. 

A curious habit has been found to exist in Australia. 
Ducks are sometimes plastered all over in clay and then 
roasted in hot embers. When thoroughly done, the 
hardened clay is broken and carries off all the feathers 
with it. The English gipsies are said to cook both hedge- 
hogs and pheasants exactly in the same say. 

But perhaps the most ingenious invention of savage 
cooks was a method of boiling without any utensil to put 
on the fire. A hole was dug in the ground and a skin or 
hide stretched over it. It was then filled with water. 
Afterwards stones heated in the fire were dropped into the 
water, which very soon was sufficiently near boiling to 
cook any meat available. Sometimes the same method was 
employed with pans or pots made of bamboo or of bark. 
But it very often happened that such a bark vessel would 
split; the natural thing to do was to plaster up the bottom 
of the bark pan with clay; then the native cook discovered 
that the clay became hardened in the fire. After this there 
stole into somebody’s brain a very brilliant idea. Why 
not make a pot or jar of clay alone? She took a basket 
and plastered the whole of the inside with clay; it was set 
on a fire and the basket-work burnt off. The experiment 
was a success! Pottery and crockery were now invented, 
and soon became regular utensils of .every fashionable 
savage. It is said that in both early German and early 
British urns the ornaments show traces of the basket-work 
which was originally used to form the pots. But very soon 
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it was found that the pots could be built up without the 
aid of the baskets, and finally the invention of the potter’s 
wheel brought the whole process to perfection. 

Another very important invention seems to have been 
made independently by many savages. Provisions, and 
especially meat, can be stored up and kept almost 
indefinitely when once the proper method has been dis- 
covered. ‘This at once altered all the conditions of 
primitive life. Until then, fresh meat had to be found 
every two days! 

In the Arctic regions the Esquimaux had no trouble, for 
his meat was simply hung out to freeze, and would keep 
indefinitely. In very hot and dry climates charqui and 
biltong were not very difficult to invent. In both the meat 
is cut into strips and dried in the sun. It becomes extremely 
hard and exceedingly difficult to chew, but South Americans 
and South Africans seem or profess to appreciate it. The 
New Zealanders used to dry both cockles and crayfish.1_ They 
were flattened under stones and hung out in the wind and 
sun, They resembled a half-baked scone, but were said 
to be quite good to eat. The Kwakiutl Indians treated 
fish, clams, mussels, and cuttle-fish in the same way.2 In 
moist climates preservation of meat is a much more difficult 
matter, 

Smoking is of course very usual, and is still much 
employed, but the Indians of the plains of North America 
had discovered that fat is a preservative. ‘They used to dry 
the buffalo meat and then ground it into small fragments or 
meal, This was packed in skins, then melted buffalo fat or 
bear’s grease was poured over it. Such “pemmican” had 
anticipated an ordinary way of preserving sausages in 
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common use in America to-day. All germs would of course 
be killed in the hot fat. 

But in eating, there is amongst gourmands a very 
interesting tendency. In Wagner’s music some horrible 
discord of incompatible chords often seems to prepare the 
ear for some exquisite little melody that follows it. So in 
the more useful art of cooking, weird and distressing sen- — 
sations are often artfully introduced. Of such are hors 
d’ceuvres and savouries, curries and cayenne pepper, chilli 
and chutney. 

Amongst the North American Indians special delicacies 
are for instance decomposed salmon roe which has been 
buried in boxes on the beach and washed by the tide; 
heads of salmon and halibut when putrefied in salt water.’ 

It is no doubt partly on account of this penchant for 
weird tastes and partly for the charm of the unknown that 
one finds these “indescribable stews” and extraordinary 
mixtures such as prevail amongst the Ainos, There fish, 
vegetables, roots, flesh, fowl and savouries are left stewing 
in a huge iron pot, to be ladled out with wooden spoons 
or fished for with chopsticks whenever any of the family 
desire a meal.* 

There is not much to be said about native drinks, 
Many natives are “temperance,” though generally from 
necessity. They are sometimes most ingenious in their 
methods of finding and of drinking water. 

Water, though of a vapid vegetable taste, can be 
obtained in Madagascar by piercing the leaf stalks of 
a particular tree. In Australia it has to be obtained 
from any conceivable source. Sometimes they find it, very 
stagnant, in natural hollows of trees; sometimes they crush 


1 Mason, l.c. 2 Niblack, Smithsonian Reports, 1888. 3 Hitchcock. 
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and strain certain succulent plants (Claytonia). They also 
cut off the roots of certain plants and use the sap which 
drains from them. But, and this is probably the most 
extraordinary method known, they carefully seek out cer- 
tain frogs of a large and dropsical character (Charoleptes 
platycephalum), and drink the liquid that is contained in 
them.! 

There does not seem to be much room for native 
ingenuity in such a simple process as drinking water. 
And yet “the Oranglaut, when they wished to drink, 
threw the water up into the mouth with the hand with 
unerring aim, and instead of splashing the entire face (as 
a European would), they were able to throw water into 
the mouth at about the distance of a foot from the palm 
of the hand without wetting their faces to speak of.”? 
But interest and excitement is more generally obtained 
either by using fermented liquors, of which there is a wide 
variety, or by the use of tea, coffee, maté, &c. 

Amongst the less civilised races the latter are unusual, 
though tea is used by the wandering herdsmen of Tibet, 
coffee by the Boer in South Africa, and maté on the Pampas 
and cattle ranches of Uruguay and Argentina. Dutch 
“coffee” is generally left simmering before the fire all 
day long, supplies of coffee or of water being added from 
time to. time. 

The Tibetan tea is generally taken with butter. Indeed 
the teapot contains not only tea but butter, a little barley 
meal, and salt or soda. When drinking this compound, a 
chunk of butter is taken with the fingers, and allowed to 
melt in the bowl or teacup. The final operation consists 


1 “Horn Expedition to Australia.” 
2 Skeat and Blagden, J.c. 
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in deftly working up remains of tea leaves, &c., with 
more butter into a very large round pill and swallowing 
it whole. 

Intoxicating drinks were prepared from all sorts of 
plants, as well as from mare’s milk, honey, &c. Very 
often drinking became a kind of religious or political 
ceremony, only indulged in at distant intervals, but then 
continued for days together. 

Every Araucanian victory over the Spanish conquista- 
dores was signalised by a feast of at least three days’ 
duration, during which every warrior was drunk and in- 
capable. The same sort of custom can be traced in Poly- 
nesia, amongst the Kaffirs, as well as amongst our Scandi- 
navian and German forefathers. One finds it also amongst 
the Mexicans, and possibly the warriors before Troy acted 
in the same way. Araucanians, Mexicans, and Greeks used 
to give their weapons to their wives or lay them aside 
before the “big drink” began—a prudent step! 

In Polynesia, kava was prepared in a very curious way. 
A circle of women chewed and thoroughly masticated the 
root. It was then expectorated into one large bowl in 
which some sort of fermentation was carried on. It is, 
however, scarcely an intoxicating drink. It has aromatic, 
slightly stimulating properties, but unfortunately produces 
skin diseases if too much indulged in. 

A very curious habit which prevails both in India, the 
Malay Peninsula, New Guinea, &c., is the habit of chewing 
betel pepper. It is difficult to say why this is done. It is 
neither food nor drink. It can scarcely be amusing, it is 
not an artistic habit, and does not produce any bad effects, 
so that it is difficult to see wherein lies the charm of chewing 


1 Rockhill, Jc. 
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betel. ‘The whole question has been beautifully discussed 
by Sir W. Macgregor.’ 

“From the Fly River eastward the natives eat lime, 
areca nut, and the leaves or catkin-inflorescence of betel 
pepper... . The native will not, if he can help it, move 
anywhere without his betel gear. He eats these things all 
day long, off and on, till his mouth becomes disfigured and 
his teeth fall out or become enormously hypertrophied, as 
at Rossell Island and the North East Coast. They are 
then ground for him, and he eats them in that condition. 
He does not swallow any part of it, and it does not seem to 
do him any harm internally. There is much social courtesy 
and good fellowship connected with the betel-eating, to 
which they treat each other much as Europeans do to more 
deleterious compounds, If a Papuan asks another to ‘take 
something,’ he means a spoonful of hot lime and its accom- 
paniments. Much artistic effort is bestowed on the basket 
or bag in which the betel apparatus is kept, and the lime 
gourds and the lime spoons are often very tastefully and 
prettily ornamented. For the teethless older people prettily 
carved pestles and mortars of ebony are made for crushing 
the areca nut.” 


1 « British New Guinea.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SAVAGE INFANT 


Scientific people in the nursery—Hair and brain—Grip of speechless 
infants—Habits of boys—Cruelty of children—Annual whipping of 
all the children—A Kaffir baby’s discovery—The first speech of man 
and of babies—Psammetichus’ experiment—Pa, ma, and ba—Baby 
grammar—Inventing languages—Noise and time—The importance of 
Cat’s Oradle—Buck ! buck !—Sneezing and its importance—Black v. 
White—Lullabies—Brain. 


HE nursery, strange as it may seem, has been for 
ae some years past haunted by venerable and scientific 

anthropologists—no doubt to the great incon- 
venience of the nurse and her charge. Yet even she 
may be reconciled to this outrageous proceeding, for it is 
only there that certain great scientific questions can be 
solved. When and how a baby begins to babble and to 
speak, to creep and to walk, to smile and to notice, are 
serious anthropological questions. 

One book contains references to 696 other books, 
journals, and papers dealing with “The Child” from every 
conceivable point of view. If men are descended from a 
creature rather like a monkey (not one now living, for all 
apes and monkeys are very distant cousins), then it is easy 
to see why this nursery study is important. Between our 
rather ape-like ancestor, whom we will call Pithecanthropus, 
and ourselves, there is an enormous difference. Savages 
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stage —a state of life in which our ancestors were once 
content to enjoy themselves. Children are sometimes 
“little monkeys!” and too often resemble wild, heathen, 
and outrageous savages. Some very curious discoveries 
have been made in the nursery! 

Now let us try to imagine the original old monkey- 
man sleeping in the fork of a tree branch, in a heavy 
shower of rain. He would be squatting on his heels, with 
his knees drawn up to the body, His head would be bowed 
down, and his hands crossed behind his neck. The rain 
falling on the top of his head would stream over the hair, 
partly forward over the brows, and partly back over the 
shoulders. It would run from both wrist and shoulder to 
the elbow and drip off there. From the bent knee it would 
run back towards the hip and down to the ankle. Now the 
natural set or parting of the hair, on the body, arms, 
and legs, apparently follows this supposed direction of 
the rain, even in detail. When man had not lost most 
of his body-fur, and if he did not habitually crop his 
head, such a coat would turn off by far the greatest 
part of it. 

But there are several other interesting points. ‘The 
young ape (Pithecanthropus minimus) could hold on by one 
hand to a branch, and gripped with its infant fingers 
tightly twisted in its mother’s hair. Baby in the nursery 
delights in plucking an investigating scientist by the 
beard: he (or she) shows astonishing strength and dex- 
terity in trying to pull out the hairs of the head, to which 
he (or she) clings convulsively. An infant three weeks old 
held itself up by the hands for two and a half minutes! 
Of sixty babies less than an hour old all but two were able 
to cling to a support and support their own weight for 
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at least ten seconds. One of them held on by one hand 
for the same time.! 

Let us dispassionately observe baby, the “cherub”! 
Its cheeks are fat, like those of Rubens’ little angels. Those 
are the pouches in which P. minimus used to stow away 
his nuts. Baby’s nose is, wndoubtedly, snub, and his 
nostrils flat. The upper lip has a groove well marked. All 
these characters are not particularly visible in his father’s 
face. They are, one and all, ordinary characteristics of 
a monkey countenance. Baby can move his toes inde- 
pendently, and even catch things by his toes. When 
he first tries to stand, his 
foot is put sideways on the 
ground, and rests on the 
outer edge. If we watch 
Pithecanthropus minimus 
climbing about on _ the 
branches, his feet are ex- 
actly suited to grasp the 
branches, because the soles 
are inclined and not flat. * 
He also, like baby, moves 
his toes, his eyebrows, nose 
and nostrils. The angry 
baby is said to uncover its teeth, and to try to bite just 
like a little monkey. 

A baby enjoys the rocking of its cradle, and seldom 
or never suffers from sea-sickness, because, it is said, its 
ancestors were regularly lulled to sleep by the tossing and 
swaying branches of their home in the tree-tops. Perhaps 


1 Chamberlain, ‘‘The Child,’ after Buckman, Robinson, Stanley 
Hall, &c. 
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++ is for this reason that children are so anxious to climb 
trees, and indeed often retain a taste for this amusement. 

-Dr. Woods Hutchison has compared the ordinary habits 
and tastes of boys to the different stages of savage civili- 
sation. It must be remembered that he is writing of 
American not of British boys. Up to the age of five, 
the great passion is for “rooting and grubbing.” Every- 
thing that the child sees — boots, coal, matches, soap, 
candles, &c.—is tasted, tried by the mouth, and bitten. 
This may be compared to the Bushman or Hottentot life. 
Next comes, from five to twelve years old, the “ hunting 
and capture” stage. Cruelty to animals, fear of strangers, 
stalking animals, and all forms of hunting and fishing 
characterise this period. The “ pastoral” condition is 
generally noticed between nine and fourteen years old. 
Now the boy keeps all sorts of pets—young owls in his 
room, shrew-mice in his pockets, and blind-worms in his 
desk, He builds huts, digs canoes, and otherwise resembles 
those savages who live chiefly on their cattle. The “ agricul- 
tural” mania lasts from twelve to twenty-six years. Gar- 
dening becomes a passion: the boy watches weather, occa- 
sionally digs up seeds and bulbs to see how they are getting 
on, and otherwise plunges in “ spadework.” ‘This represents, 
badly, the agricultural savage. The “shop and com- 
mercial” condition lasts from fourteen years to forty years. 
A passion for swopping, buying, selling, and generally 
getting the better of his neighbour begins to dawn upon 
the childish mind. His pockets are bulging with trade.’ 
This represents the modern, up-to-date business man. 

But there are many points in the above description 
which scarcely apply to boys as we experience them in this 


1 Mainly from Woods Hutchinson. See Chamberlain, J.c, 
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country. Hunting, fishing, farming, or gardening may 
quite well be the delight of a boy of seven or of a man 
of seventy. Moreover, savages have not necessarily passed 
through all these stages in that prescribed order. It is 
probable that men began to scratch with the hoe before 
they had tamed any animal save the dog. 

Cruelty to animals is shown by savage boys as well as 
by brutal civilised individuals. The Kaffir children will 
torture a lizard to death, whilst at the same time they 
explain to it that it is the enemy of mankind and de- 
serves a much more horrible punishment. They think 
it is poisonous, but it is really quite a harmless creature. 
Philip II. used to go down in state to watch the agonies 
of the wretched victims of the Inquisition, who were slowly 
burnt to death. 

When children pull the wings and legs off a cockroach 
and watch it buzzing and rolling about, they are quite 
obviously enjoying the spectacle of its sufferings. There is 
an amiable theory to the effect that the little brutes are 
cruel simply out of laudable curiosity. They want to see 
what happens, and its clumsy movements amuse them. But 
this theory is at least doubtful; they seem to enjoy its 
sufferings, and indeed both savage and civilised men are 
cruel out of sheer wickedness, ‘There are far too many 
well-known cases of deliberate brutality to let us doubt that 
there is this horrid stain on the nature of man. 

There is, moreover, scarcely a doubt but that the child’s 
world is itself. It considers man, woman, or animals in so 
far as they are of use to its own pleasures. When men are 
growing up, unselfishness, consideration for the thoughts and 
feelings of other people, are, as a whole and generally, the 
last things to develop. In this respect the savage is very like 
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a child; he is often cheerful, good-natured, and has many 
virtues, but it is just because he is thoroughly selfish that he 
remains savage. Self-control and unselfishness are the sign 
and the reason why other people have become civilised. 

All those British officers and colonists who have had 
themselves to take up the White Man’s burden soon learn 
the real secret of governing natives. They should be 
treated firmly, justly, and quite kindly, as very much 
younger brothers. Brutality never answers in the end, 
though it does not lead to the horrible calamity which 
springs from weak sentiment and over-familiarity. The 
mothers and fathers of savages generally treat their children 
with great kindness. They are proud and in a way fond 
of them. Yet every savage papa thoroughly appreciates 
the views of Solomon as to a son’s education, and it is with 
very good reason that boys and girls respect their parents. 

There is a very unusual custom in some parts of New 
Guinea. “On the Fly estuary—at least in some places— 
the accumulated peccadilloes of childhood were annually 
paid off by a general birching of the children, as the sun 
rose from the sea on the eastern horizon on the morning 
that put an end to the greatest ball of the season. That 
the hearts of affectionate parents might suffer as little as 
possible during this state function, the juvenile recipients 
were encircled by an orchestra of conchmen to drown the 
natural and artless expression of the youthful feelings.” * 

Much can be learnt of the ascent of man from a brute 
— through savage and barbarian — to civilised life if we 
remember that children and savages are always making 
experiments. ‘They know nothing to begin with; teeth are 
found by experiment to bite; nails, by experiment, can be 
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used to scratch; a baby finds that it can kick with its legs, 
and does so delightedly; it finds, by experiment, that its 
mouth, tongue, lungs, and throat can make a noise, there- 
fore it bawls, shrieks, and screams at the pitch of its voice. 
It suffers from overmuch “ego,” that is from swelled head. 
It is intoxicated with the exuberance of its own vociferation. 

Mr. Kidd! has a charming description of a Kaffir baby’s 
first lesson in inductive ratiocination. It had accidentally 
touched an iron pot which was hot; it withdrew its hand 
without thinking and instinctively. ‘Then its attention was 
drawn off. Again it touched the hot lid by accident. 

“The child evidently did not grasp the fact that the 
painful sensation was caused by the contact of the finger 
with the hot iron. But, to judge from the expression of 
the face, a dim suspicion that this might possibly account 
for the sensation dawned on the child, for after a few mo- 
ments of meditating, the baby, evidently with the idea of 
inquiry, put out its first finger and deliberately touched the 
pot. Having done this, it as deliberately withdrew its 
hand and looked at the finger with surprise ; it then looked 
at the pot and seemed puzzled, . . . No sooner had the 
child recovered from this expression of surprise than it 
deliberately put out its finger once more and pressed it 
firmly against the lid of the pot. 

« A short period elapsed, in which nerve currents were 
travelling to the brain and were being sorted in that very 
dull quarter, and then the baby set up a piteous howl and 
was promptly seized by its mother, who removed it from 
the danger zone.” It had realised that its finger was a part 
of itself! 

But the most important nursery discoveries are those 
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relating to the first beginnings of speech. A certain king 
of Egypt, Psammetichus, who died about 610 3.c., made an 
interesting experiment. ‘Two children were brought up 
amongst goats, without ever hearing the voice of man. It 
was supposed that they would speak the oldest language 
on earth. When the two children were brought before the 
wise men of Egypt, they said, “bekos, bekos,” or, more 
probably, “bek, bek.” Hence Psammetichus decided that 
Phrygian was the oldest of all languages, because “bekos” 
is Phrygian for bread. 

But modern higher criticism has, as usual, been question- 
ing this profound conclusion. People say now that the 
unfortunate boys, in saying “behk, behk,” were just 
imitating the cry of the kids amongst whom they were 
brought up! James IV. and the great Frederick of Prussia 
tried the same experiment. It was said that the boys spoke 
Greek or Hebrew! But modern observation in the nursery 
goes to prove that the first spoken sound is the letter “a.” 
Not the fine broad “ah ” of the Caledonian, nor the “ eye” 
sound of the Cockney, but a slurred, loose and mixed kind 
of vowel, for which “a” seems the most satisfactory letter. 
Next comes one or other of the sounds ma, pa, ba, and, very 
soon afterwards, da, na, ta. 

Now, Dr. Buschmann traced those sounds in almost every 
conceivable language spoken by savage or civilised man, and 
discovered that the words for father and mother are very 
usually pa, ma, or da. A cannibal Carib’s child calls its 
father “papa,” and a Hottentot baby calls its mother 
“mama.” But there is often the opposite arrangement ; 
a Chilian mother is called “papa,” and a Tlatskanai 
child calls its father “mama.” But the Aryan baby, in 
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the days when our mysterious Aryan ancestors had not 
split up into hordes of embryo Hindus, Persians, Greeks, 
Latins, Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, must have called its 
father “papa” and its mother “mama”! It did this 
just because the muscles of its infant throat and tongue 
seemed to find those sounds the easiest to make. 

It is not at all wonderful that a Mandingo nigger baby, 
a strayed lamb, or an alarmed calf bleats “ ba, ba,” when 
they want their mothers ! These sounds, like na na, ta ta, 
da da, come easiest to the voice. The repetition or doubling 
(not ma, but ma, ma) is a very common feature in all savage 
languages ; it impresses the memory, fixes it on the dull 
brain. “Repetition is the mother not only of learning but 
even of education.” ? 

After this first period the child begins to try what it 
can do with its vocal chords. Nasal sounds like “ nja, nja” 
can be heard from an English baby, and that type of sound 
persists in many African tongues. More often the child 
makes peculiar “ clicks,” chokes, gobbles, grunts and explo- 
sive cracklings, formed somewhere near its Adam’s apple 
(tl, ds, nr, &c.). These are interesting, because some of them 
seem to be very like the extraordinary clicks of the Bushman 
language, which can be learnt by European children, but 
which no grown-up person is ever able to pronounce. 

There is not much more to learn from studying baby 
language. It consists entirely of nouns, such as “Cat, scratch, 
Harry,” without any kind of grammar or any other parts 
of speech. But many scientific people, judging from the 
arrangement of nursery talk, seem to think that the language 
of the first man consisted wholly of interjections or excla- 
mations eked out by signs and gestures. Hullo! Yahhh ! 
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Grrrh! Woe! Ahhh! Rats! One might say that this primi- 
tive language was nothing but “swear-words,” with patting 
of the stomach, shaking of the spear, grins or snarls, to make 
the grammar and application clear. 

All children, whether civilised or savage, seem to like 
inventing a language. They certainly enjoy doing this, 
but they also find it useful, for the Zulu boys will, in the 
very presence of their elders, arrange their little plans about 
stealing “sweet cane,” just as English children talk about 
the strawberries and plums even before the gardener himself? 

Many savages are like children in delighting to draw 
animals and people. Our forefathers in the caves of the 
Pyrenees, the Bushmen in South Africa, and the Esquimaux 
in the frozen Arctic regions were or are exceedingly fond 
of this amusement. Both the alphabet and the art of 
writing developed out of an attempt to tell a story such 
as we see in this illustration. 

This (Fig. 14) is exceedingly 
graphic as well as true to life. 
There is something of Japanese 
art in this little study of a 
frightened herd of reindeer just on the point of dashing 
away. 
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Fig. 15 is a more elaborate sketch, and shows the return 
from a hunting or fishing expedition. One sees the tired 
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dogs with open jaws, panting, being lashed up the rise to 
the encampment dragging heavily loaded sledges. A woman 
is cooking. Another is hanging up fish to dry. A long 
net is also stretched out to dry in the sun. 

There are many little resemblances between native and 
civilised children. All children, and savages as well, find it 
very difficult to keep attending to one thing at a time. If 
one is asking a savage about some particular subject, he 
~ soon gets tired or sick of it; his mind begins to wander; he 
watches the flies on the leaves and often gets sulky. When 
an animal-trainer is selecting a monkey for education, it is 
said that he chooses the one which can keep its attention 
fixed. If it can keep its little’ mind from wandering, then 
it is probably an easy one to train. 

There are many other curious resemblances between 
Kaffir and English children. When small Kaffir children 
want to ask their father for a favour, much pushing and 
shoving is indulged in outside the hut; one little boy shoves 
his sister, saying, “ You go and ask.” The girl says, “ No, 
no; you go.” At last a child consents to ask the favour. 
On entering the hut the child intends to go straight to the 
father, but instinctively hangs back, and pretends to be busy 
with something at the back of the hut. ‘Then, with great 
embarrassment at the region of the heart, the child screws 
up its courage and makes the request. When this is granted 
the child bounds out of the hut. 

Perhaps it is in “ music” that the resemblance between 
all children seems strongest. The ideal in a baby mind is 
Noise. It wants to attract everybody’s attention. ‘The 
more diabolical the crash or clatter, and the more dis- 
cordant the uproar produced, the better pleased is the tiny 
musician. 
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The favourite game of a certain monkey kept in confine- 
ment was to climb its pole, carrying with it, at very great 
trouble to itself, a large metal dish. Having arrived at the 
top it would throw it down hard upon the metal stand, pro- 
ducing a frightful clatter, in which it took the greatest 
delight. 

Older children take pleasure in “time.” They will 
drum rhythmically on a table with the hand and enjoy it 
immensely, especially if a loud sonorous echo can be pro- 
duced. One finds just the same passion for loud measured 
banging in both Africa and Asia. Natives delight in big 
tomtoms or resounding war-drums. They get excited and 
dance to it. Sometimes a small native boy will hammer 
away at .a tomtom for half the night and be perfectly 
happy for hours together. 

But perhaps the most interesting facts of all are those 
connected with games. Recently many celebrated scientific 
people have been seriously studying Cat’s Cradle and learn- 
ing the tricks. This is not done entirely for the amuse- 
ment of it, but because some of the tricks must apparently 
have been discovered in the cave at Cromagnon. 

There is one particular string figure which is played by 
the Yoruba nigger children in West Africa. 

The following description of it is due to Mr. Parkinson. 
Certain thieves have crept into a yam plantation. Knowing 
the owner to be a very wideawake individual, they arrange 
to tie up the yams into bundles as they are dug up. The 
strings wound round the four fingers represent those bundles, 
Remove the thumb loop and the owner|has appeared. Pull 
the string on the palm of the hand and you will see the 
speed and readiness with which the thieves and yams 
disappear. 
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This is an English kind of Cat’s Cradle, But, besides 
the little Yoruba blacks, the pigmies of the Congo forest, 
the children in British East Africa, in Torres Straits, in the 
Philippines and in Japan, know this particular trick. The 
Eskimo in Alaska and the Red Indian boys of the Plains 
also know this identical figure. 

When an ancient Roman was in an amiable mood, he 
would take a boy on his shoulders. The youngster would 
hold out so many fingers and say, “Bucca! Bucca! quot 
sunt hic?” The other boys had to guess the number of 
fingers produced. When the Romans came to Britain, they 
must surely have taught this game to the native children. 
English nurses will take up a child and make it show its 
fingers, saying, “ Buck! Buck! How many horns do I hold 
up?” Similar games are still played in Italy; the Portu- 
guese seem to have carried this game to the East, for it is 
played in Polynesia as well as in China and Japan. 

There are many curious resemblances which seem to 
show that if all men are not brothers, still they are certainly 
more or less distant cousins. 

Savage man thinks that when anybody sneezes some 
demon which has been troubling him inside hurries out of 
his nostrils. We do not believe this in England, and yet 
one often hears some one say, “Bless you!” if anybody 
sneezes. But the custom dates from prehistoric times. It 
was a hearty congratulation to the sneezer for having got 
rid of his demon. 

In ancient Africa it is said that, when the great King of 
Monomotapa sneezed, a hearty shout of blessing and con- 
gratulation was given by every courtier. Every person 


1 Journ. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxvi., 1906; also Tryon, Cunnington, 
Haddon, l.c. 2 Tylor, Jc. 
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within hearing had to repeat similar breezy congratula- 
tions, which travelled throughout the length and breadth 
of the city. 

When a modern Zulu sneezes, he calls (if he is a wild 
one) on his ancestral spirits, and (if he is a Christian) says, 
“Preserve us!” 

When Hernando de Soto made his great expedition to 
Florida, the chief, Guachoya, happened to sneeze at a great 
meeting. All his Indian train immediately saluted and 
said, “‘ The sun guard thee, be with thee,” &c. 

A man sneezed when Xenophon had made a speech to 
the ten thousand. Every soldier greeted this with a loud 
shout of congratulation as a splendid omen. Mr. Tylor 
gives a whole list of these congratulations to a person who 
has successfully sneezed. 

In Polynesia and New Zealand they say, “ Life to you!” 
The Romans said, “Salve!” the Hindus, “Live!” the 
Jews, “Good Life!” the Moslems, “Praise to Allah!” the 
Old Germans, “Nu _ helfiu Gott!” the Norman-French, 
“‘ Waeshael!” and the Italians, “ Felicita ! ” 

The Thugs are said to have let a prisoner go if he had 
the good fortune to sneeze. 

All children are afraid of the dark, whether savage or 
civilised. ‘That, of course, is not at all wonderful in the 
case of those natives who live in countries where leopards, 
lions, wolves, cave bears, or other ravenous beasts are often 
wandering around. 

White children are always afraid of a black man, 
probably because the devil is always considered to be black. 

Whenever the author entered a village in either Mada- 
gascar or Central or West Africa, to which white men had 


seldom or never penetrated, all the babies were brought to 
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see the strange spectacle. Every infant was panic-stricken 
and screamed and howled in terror. That was because of 
the supposed diabolical connections of the white man, and 
not on account of any horrible peculiarities in my personal 
appearance. 

Thus black nurses frighten babies with stories about 
white men who will eat them, just as white nurses alarm 
their infant charges with stories of black ogres. 

The hush songs and lullabies of mothers are very much 
the same all over the world. Thus, in Chile, there is a 
charming little song which runs thus :— 

“Tu, Tu, Tu la qua qua! 
Carita di luna ; 
Cierre los ojitos 
Por San Juan de Dios.” 

Hush (pronounced too) the baby! (wawa). Beloved of 
the moon! Close the little eyes (oheetas). For St. John 
(Hwan) of God. This song is partly Araucanian Indian 
and partly Old Spanish. 

The Maori mother’s song runs thus :— ! 

« My little neck satchel of sweet-scented moss, 

My little neck satchel of fragrant fern, 
My little neck satchel of odoriferous gum, 
My sweet-smelling neck locket of sharp-pointed tarinea.” 

But this chapter is too long. We shall end up with a 
remark made by a little American girl of six years old who 
was asked to explain the brain. Her answer was splendid. 
“ Brain! what you think with in your head, and the more 
you think, the more crinkles there are.” 2 


1 Colenso, Trans. New Zealand Institute, vol. xxiv., 1891. 
2 W. Contan. See Chamberlain, l.c. 
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CHAPTER XII 
BOWS, BLOWPIPES, AND BOOMERANGS 


Stones and sticks—Spears—The Zulu experiment of stabbing v. throwing 
spears—Throwing sticks—Slinging stones—Flint working—The laurel- 
leaf pattern—Way of working flints—Great mines of the Stone Age— 
Superstitions as to flint weapons—Skill of savage bowmen—Yew, 
Eskimo, and Tartar bows—Blowpipe and poisoned dart—-Clubs and 
battle-axes—Boomerang, an obedient instrument—Armour of cotton 
quilts and sticks—The story of Mink and the sun’s house. 


HEN the first savages saw a Great Auk or 
\) \/ a Dodo, or innocent young quadruped of 
any description lying out in a suitable place, 
they would no doubt creep carefully through the reeds 
or long grass and knock it over with any stone or stick 
that came handy. But if he found a specially handy 
weapon, either stick or stone, it would be well worth his 
while to carry it about with him. He would have proved 
his weapon—and the advantage of knowing your tool is 
great—even a modern Bisley shot always uses a rifle which 
he knows thoroughly. A savage would find far more serious 
eccentricities in the flight and range of any chance stone or 
branch which happened to be available. 

The first stone weapon was just a flint, probably picked 
up on the seashore, and which seemed more or less con- 
venient. It would be at first held in the hand, and the 
projecting part would be roughly chipped into a rude 
point. ‘Then he would learn all the little peculiarities of 
that stone when he hurled it at a mark—indeed his life 
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depended on his exactly knowing them. Such roughly 
made handgripped “ paleeoliths” or “eoliths” seem to show 
that rude savages wandered through Suffolk, Bedfordshire, 
and by the Thames, even long before the Great Ice Age. 

A bitter warfare, in print, is still going on about this 
question, but as some authorities on flint weapons do not 
in the least doubt that these rude stones were chipped and 
hurled by the earliest known Britons, we shall assume that 
they are right. They have been found in many parts of 
Europe, in India, and Mr. Peringuey has described some 
in South Africa. One of these weighed 94 lbs. 

So with the stick, which very soon became the first 
spear. That, as we have seen, was in the beginning a 
straight piece of wood with a sharp point, hardened in 
the fire. It has been invaluable to mankind, both as the 
earliest offensive weapon and as the primitive spade. It 
could be hurled like a javelin, or used to prod or stab at 
short range. The Tasmanian form of it is about six to 
ten feet long. It is thrown with a “tremulous, vibrating 
motion”; it is said that the Blacks can transfix a pigeon 
at thirty yards’ distance. Sometimes they carved a few 
barbs towards the point. They also occasionally poisoned 
the tip by dipping it in the decomposing carcase of some 
animal.? 

The Australians are said to have hit a mark at seventy 
yards’ distance. A favourite amusement amongst them was 
to transfix a piece of bark as it was thrown from one 
spectator to another. Polynesian spears were particularly 
beautiful weapons, often twelve to eighteen feet in length, 
and an inch and a half in diameter.® 


1 British Association Reports, 1904. 
2 Ling Roth, lc. 
3 Ellis, l.c.; Parker, l.c. 
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But there soon arose a difficult military problem. Which 
of these two weapons, the throwing javelin or the jabbing 
spear, was the best and most reliable ? 

The great Zulu emperor, T'schaka, solved this question, 
and in a thoroughly practical way. He armed one of his 
regiments with throwing assegais, and another with thrust- 
ing spears. He then made the two regiments fight one 
another. ‘The spears gained the day, for every one of the 
assegai men was destroyed. But in Tschaka’s time the use 
of spear-heads had come in; both the assegais and spears 
had the usual iron points. 

In the early time of which we are speaking, the light, 
throwing spear was only a pointed stick, though occasion- 
ally poisoned at the tip. Human ingenuity set to work on 
this simple instrument, and soon improved it. A sort of 
artificial forefinger was invented: this was the “wom- 
merah,” a flat stick some two to three feet long, with a 
bone or hide socket in which the butt of the javelin rested. 
By using this it was possible to throw the spear farther, 
for the force of the arm could be applied during a longer 
interval. Warriors in Greece, Rome, and ancient Mexico 
used, instead of a “ wommerah,” a strap or thong attached 
to the spear. The same arrangement can still be seen in 
use in parts of Melanesia.' 

There is not much difference between slinging a stone 
and slinging a spear. Smooth round stones are used by 
the Yaghans of Fuegia, who are said to hit a mark at 
twenty-five to thirty yards, and can even sling a stone to 
one hundred yards’ distance.? Amongst herdsmen slings 
are very often used instead of collie dogs: an expert herd 


1 Mason, l.c.; Ling Roth, J.c, 
2 Hyades and Deniker, ‘‘ Miss. Sci. de Cape Horn,” vol, vii. 
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can hit either horn of an ox and so turn him in any 
direction. 

The next great step in advance was to attach a stone 
to a stick. This was the beginning of the axe, hatchet, 
adze, chisel, as well as of ordinary spears and true spades. 
Even the Australians had advanced to this stage, for they 
sometimes made grooves on the spear-head, and gummed 
on a row or two of jagged flints. Clubs improved by 
sharks’ teeth or stones stuck in the wood are also to be 
found in Polynesia. When primitive man had once in- 
vented working in stones, he soon began to deal with 
refractory flints in a masterly manner. 

One can see in a good museum every stage in the 
development. The Eskimo “woman’s knife” is a large 
semicircular flint, with the cutting edge chipped like a 
saw. It was handled in wood tied on with raw hide, 
and gripped by the palm and fingers. At first a flake of 
flint dexterously chipped off the core was worked round 
the edge, so as to become more or less lance-shaped. It 
would be then tied with hide or sinews to a spear-shaft. 
But when flint arrow-making became a recognised pro- 
fession in savage life, the results are astonishing. ‘They 
are not only efficient, but exquisitely beautiful. 

Take for instance the “laurel leaf” spear-head of the 
artists of Solutré. It is so described from its general out- 
line: some of them are 14 inches long, 3} inches wide, and 
less than 2 of an inch thick. The outline is perfect, and 
the whole surface is covered by a multitude of scars. ‘There 
has not been the slightest failure or want of judgment in 
any one of these infinitely numerous strokes: the dexterous 
wrist has not made one mistake. 

Perhaps to an ordinary eye the arrow-heads seem almost 
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more remarkable. Some of them are saw-like, or serrated 
along the cutting edge; others have a deep groove cut 
round the base. Many have beautifully regular back- 
pointed barbs, and a neat projecting tang or stem by 
which they were sunk in the shaft.! A skilful sculptor 
could scarcely model, even in marble, anything so neat and 
symmetrical as these prehistoric flint-workers have left 
behind them. 

Amongst the few savage tribes in which this art is, 
or was until recently, in full activity, there is a good deal 
of variety in method. The Mexicans used, if we may 
trust the stories of ancient travellers, to work entirely 
by pressure. The piece of obsidian was placed on the 
ground and held by the feet. The artist had a long stick, 
tipped with a piece of very hard wood; he placed this 
against his breast, with the other end on the stone and 
by pressure flaked off as large a piece as he thought 
necessary. 

In North America the chips were struck off usually 
by a neat little instrument consisting of a point of rein- 
deer horn mounted in an ivory handle. At Brandon in 
England, where this very ancient trade of “ flint-knapping ” 
is still carried on, the flakes are struck off with a metal 
hammer, but the stone or anvil is held on the knee. These 
Brandon knappers are said to have a few technical words 
which are neither British nor Saxon nor any other known 
language. ‘They may be the identical terms used by their 
prehistoric confreres. 

In those days arrow-making was almost certainly a 
recognised and honourable profession. It was especially 


1 Evans, ‘‘ Ancient Stone Implements,” Wilson, Smithsonian Reports, 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 1897. 
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carried on at certain spots where exactly the right kind 
of flint could be obtained. Several of these ancient flint 
mines have been discovered. One at Spiennes, in Belgium, 
was a kind of Birmingham for the period about 3000 or 
4000 z.c. Regular shafts 36 feet deep and 2 to 4 feet in 
diameter were sunk in the chalk until they struck a layer 
of serviceable flints; then they excavated galleries with 
their picks made of reindeer horn.’ 

There were probably many accidents. We know at 
least of one, for the skeleton of the unfortunate miner was 
discovered just in the attitude which he would take when 
he realised that his tunnel was caving in. His reindeer 
horn pick was found beside him. This happened at least 
3000 years ago! 

From Spiennes, and from Grime’s Graves in England, 
where there were 254 shafts, the flints would be distributed 
by regular trade channels over the surrounding districts. 
Trade is carried on even by savages of much less culture 
than these ancient Europeans. There might have been 
fairs at which no weapons were allowed, or, as sometimes 
in Africa, the women might be permitted to trade with- 
out interference, even if there was, as was customary in 
those days, a deadly feud between two neighbouring tribes. 

Perhaps the Spiennes manufacturer laid his arrow-heads 
at a spot where two paths crossed, and then retired to 
allow the wild creatures to deposit their bearskins or 
venison beside them.? But it is certain trade existed. A 
yellowish flint, easily recognisable, was extensively mined 
at Pressigny in France; the products of this manu- 


1 Wilson, l.c. 
2 An interesting account of these methods is given by Grierson, “ The 
Silent Trade.” 
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factory have been traced through twenty-seven French 
departments, and even into Switzerland! All this com- 
merce and industrial activity faded away and was utterly 
forgotten. 

In Japan the finely wrought arrow-heads were supposed 
to have been dropped by the armies of spirits which were 
in the habit of flying through the air in rainstorms and 
hurricanes. 'The Rev. Robert Kirk brought out a very 
curious account of the “Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns, and Fairies” about the year 1690. His “sith” or 
fairies were of a middle nature betwixt man and angel. 
They were indiscreet. “There be many fairie ladies of 
this aerial order which do often tryste with young men.” 
“They grovele in different schapes.” “They produce 
diseases by shooting arrows. Their weapons are much 
of stone like to yellow soft Flint spa-shaped like a 
barbed arrow-head.” ‘They lived underground, preferably 
in motehills near churches. The Ginns in Morocco seem 
to resemble them very closely. 

As we have already mentioned, these stories are clearly 
garbled traditions of the cavern people and their successors.1 
But as it seemed more natural to mention all sorts of flint 
weapons together, we have anticipated a grand discovery. 
Who invented the bow and arrow? Some genius may have 
thought of it when using a spring trap made with an elastic 
sapling, such as has been described on p. 82. The first 
bow may have been a split bamboo, like those still used 
by the Tugeri and other tribes in New Guinea. 

“From the Dutch boundary to the Angabunga the 
national weapon is the bow and arrow. It is used by all 


1 Cf. Journ. Anth. Inst., vols, xxix. and xxx.; and Man, No. 17, 1900. 
Westermarck and Lang. 
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the island tribes on the Morehead, Fly, and Purari. The 
bow of the coast tribes is made of a single slice of bamboo 
from 5 to 7 feet long, and from 2} to 3 inches broad in 
the middle, tapering to points as thick as a man’s finger. 
The inside of the slice of bamboo is turned outwards. 
The string is a single strip of scraped bamboo or cane, 
a quarter to half an inch broad.” “The heavy war arrow 
which they frequently shoot clean through a man is some- 
times over 6 feet in length.” They shoot the fighting 
arrow from 150 to 200 yards, but the light arrows they 
can send as far as about 220 to 250 yards." 

Whether that universal provider, the bamboo, suggested 
both bow and arrow is uncertain, but no doubt the first 
bow was of a very simple and rude character. Even the 
far-famed yew bows which won the battle of Agincourt 
were comparatively simple weapons, and made of but one 
piece. 

It is said that a skilled archer could send his shaft 650 
paces. Although a “trick” performance, this is a wonder- 
ful feat of archery (if true). Savages cannot as a rule 
shoot over 300 yards, and even that is an unusual feat. 

When once invented, the bow seems to have spread 
rapidly; even the Eskimo manufactured a satisfactory 
instrument with bits of driftwood, sinews, and glue. The 
Tartar bow was a very complicated and ornate weapon. 
Black horn, hardwood, cane, birch bark, sinews, and glue 
were all required to make it. Unfortunately it is altogether 
too intricate and complex to be explained here.? The 
Greek bow was also made of horn: two pieces were used, and 


1 Macgregor, “ British New Guinea.” 
2 A full description is given by Balfour, Journ. Anth., Inst., vol. xix. 


p. 228, 
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the bowstring was of twisted leather. In classical times, 
the arrow-heads were usually of bronze, and three-cornered. 

But even those early Europeans of the cavern period 
were sinewy and adroit archers. Both in America and 
in France human vertebre and skulls have been discovered 
pierced right through by a flint arrow-head, and still witness- 
ing to the strength and skill of a savage who died at least 
4000 years ago.1 

In South-Eastern Asia and in South America another 
wonderful weapon replaces the bow and arrow. ‘This is 
the blowpipe. It has surely been suggested by those 
bamboos or giant reeds of which it is still manufactured. 
A tiny poisoned dart, usually made of a palm midrib, with 
a wad of fleecy down attached, is blown out of a long tube 
held in the mouth. Some races are very expert with it, 
and it is said that the Sakai can hit a dollar at thirty 
yards; the dart can be shot so far as fifty or sixty paces. 
It is found in Malaya, from Singora to Johor; it is used 
in the islands of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes, and 
in South America; it used to be regularly used both in 
the Southern United States, on the Orinoco and Amazon, 
as well as in Guiana and Peru. 

The best blowpipes are very elaborate. There is both 
an inner and an outer tube, as well as mouthpiece and 
muzzle. Both the tubes are made of long-jointed bamboos 
or of the South American reed (Arundinaria Schomburckii). 
Usually two pieces or joints are neatly spliced together 
and glued by black wax and pitch. 

The mouthpiece, which is bell-shaped, is bored by 
hand from a solid piece of wood. The muzzle is a short 
bamboo joint, three inches long, and the outer tube is 


1 Wilson, U.c. ; and Cartailhac, La France Prehistorique. 
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ingeniously brought into this, and firmly attached by rings 
of cane. It is sometimes ornamented in a most artistic 
manner. In shooting, the whole of the mouthpiece is taken 
into the mouth; the dart flies out with a “sharp, hollow 
ping like that of a pop-gun.”’? 

A club is an instrument thoroughly congenial to a 
savage mind. The wound which it makes is obvious and 
satisfactory. Shark’s teeth, ragged quartz, fragments and 
knives of flint, were often stuck into the clubs, so as to 
make the weapon even more formidable. 

But human nature is always a little weak. ‘The tempta- 
tion to hurl the club at your enemy’s head could not always 
be resisted. You yourself could then remain in com- 
parative safety. A club specially designed for throwing 
was soon evolved. That of the Tasmanians, the “waddy,” 
is from 2 to 2} feet long; it is thickened conically at each 
end. When thrown skilfully it twirls rapidly, whirling 
round and round, and is very difficult to dodge. The 
Australians use a similar club, and are said to throw it 
some 300 yards. The “knobkerry” of the South African 
Kaffir is used in the same way. 

A very odd instrument is used by the Niamniams of 
Central Africa. It can be used as a battle-axe, but is 
most formidable when thrown. It consists of three cutting 
blades of various lengths. One is placed like a spear-point, 
but the other two are inserted on the shaft at different 
levels. All three blades are in the same plane. When 
skilfully thrown, the cutting edges whirl round and round, 
and must cause a horrible wound. * 

But of all the varieties of hurled sticks, the most 

1 Skeat and Blagden, J.c. ; Mason, lc. ; Peschel, Le. 


2 Mason, l.c. 
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ingenious is the invention of the Australians. The 
“boomerang” or “bubberah” is a piece of wood bent 
generally in an open curve. Most of them are rather like 
a scimitar or reaper’s sickle in shape, but they differ in 
details. An average boomerang may be 28 inches long 
and 2} inches wide. One side is flat, and the other is 
slightly convex. There may be a twist in it, but this is not 
always the case. It is the most eccentric instrument ever 
designed by mankind. A black fellow put on his mettle 
for a competition will light a little fire and carefully rub 
his bubberah with charred grass and fat; he will then warm 
it, and after grooming it to his satisfaction, send it with a 
scientific flourish whirling through the air. It will fly toa 
distance of 50 or 100 yards. Sometimes it will suddenly 
change direction, fly up in the air, and revolving on its 
own axis, return in an elliptic orbit almost to the feet 
of its owner. 

A gentleman drew a circle of five or six feet in the sand. 
Five times in twelve shots the faithful instrument returned 
to it. Ora Black may stand with his back to the mark and 
fling it an angle of 45°, it will still go to the right place. 
It may be thrown so as to strike the ground and ricochet 
on to its mark. The havoc produced by several of these 
eccentric instruments playing about in a flight of ducks 
just rising from the water can easily be imagined.’, Against 
such weapons the first shield was a stick held in the hand; soon 
a piece of leather was wrapped round the wrist and fingers. 

In North America an extraordinary coat of armour, 
shaped like a tunic, used to be worn in war time. It 
consisted of thin sticks parallel and close to one another, and 
tied together by strips of hide. 


1 Lubbock, J.c.; Horn Expedition, l.c.; Curr, l.c,; Parker, l.c. 
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The Mexican warrior preferred a suit of quilted cotton, 
which was sometimes an inch and a half thick, and presented 
an extraordinary appearance. 

More usual defences were the shield of ox-hide, such 
as those of the Kaffirs, or of buffalo skin. The earliest 
medieval shield in Britain was long and narrow; it was 
when in use, supported on the ground, This, however, was 
soon replaced by the ordinary buckler attached to the hand. 

All these devices for offence and defence are an excellent 
commentary on the average daily life of a savage. Very 
encouraging to the inventive mind was a certainty of 
sheer starvation or of a horrible death at the hands of his 
enemies if his invention did not work properly. It is doubt- 
ful if the originality of human genius has not been seriously 
diminished by the absence amongst civilised men of such 
persuasive factors. 

Nor is his inventive imagination unable to soar to the 
heavens. His hero sometimes draws a very long bow. 
There is a beautiful and calm audacity about the following 
story, which is, of course, an American one :— 

“People were making fun of Mink because he had 
neither father nor mother. Mink began to weep, and 
said: ‘he sun is my father: I will go back to him.’ 

“Then the people laughed, and said: ‘How will you 
get there? The road is much too long a one.’ 

“ Mink went to his uncle Palanihomike, and asked him for 
his bow and arrows. When he had obtained them, he shot 
off his first arrow. This struck heaven, the house of the 
sun. Then he shot a second arrow, which struck the butt of 
the first, and remained sticking in it. Then he went on 
shooting till a chain of arrows was formed which reached all 


the way down from heaven to earth. ‘Then he climbed up 
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and arrived at the sun’s house. He sat down before the 
door. Soon the slave of the sun came out of the door, and 
when he saw the boy sitting there, he hastened back to his 
master, and said: ‘Lord, your child is waiting outside the 
door. Then the master was glad, and told his slave to 
bring Mink inside. When he had come in and had sat 
down beside the fire, the old man spoke: ‘ My heart is glad 
that thou art come, my son. It is becoming hard for me to 
bear the sun every day, for I am old and weak. From this 
time onwards thou shalt carry it.’ 

“He ordered Mink to bathe, and gave him shining 
ornaments for his nose, and earrings made of Haliotis 
shells. The father told him not to go too fast, or he would 
burn up the world. Next day he sent out Mink to carry 
the sun. The father sat before his house and watched his 
son, who obeyed his orders, and gradually climbed the 
heavens. 

“Towards midday a few clouds collected and confused 
Mink’s road. He became impatient, thrust the clouds 
aside, and began to run quickly. Then his nose ornament 
shone so clear and hot upon the earth, that the very stones 
burst, and the water began to boil. When his father saw 
this, he hurried to him, tore out his nose and ear ornaments, 
and threw him into the sea. 

‘A woman who was travelling in a boat found Mink 
floating in the sea. She took the little body into her boat, 
and said: ‘ Poor thing, it must be long since dead.’ Then 
Mink sprang up, rubbed his eyes, and said: ‘Oh, I believe 
I must have slept for a very long time.’”? 

This story, told by the Indians of North-West America, 
is one of the many collected by Professor Franz Boas. 


1 Frobenius, Volkerkiinde. 
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Destruction due to the Sofahs in West Africa—Attack on a village— 
Massacre and slavery—The King of Falaba—Manhood tests—Lazy 
warriors—Bachelors’ halls and mess-rooms—Australian warfare— 
The get-up--Wounded and their fate—Tribal war—Headhunting— 
Its romance—A proud maiden and her offering —Trophies—Rules of 
headhunting—Fighting in the Philippines. 


AR inland of Sierra Leone, after many days of 
Fk jungle marching in a sickly, feverish climate, one 
arrives at the open rolling hills or plateaux through 
which the tributaries of the Niger wind northwards towards 
historic Timbuctoo. Here, during a distance of only 
twenty-six miles, we passed through no less than five ruined 
towns. Once they must have had a population of at least 
30,000 people, but except for a few miserable slaves then 
there was not one single living person there. In one or two 
huts a Sofah headman and his brutal war-boys dragged out 
a miserable existence in poverty and filth indescribable. 

The rich grassy levels beside the Niger and the good 
grazing on the tree-scattered plateaux once supported an in- 
dustrious and thriving people. What had happened in all 
these five towns? That which has occurred over and over 
again all through Western Africa. One evening, soon after 
the king’s anxiety had been, for the moment, allayed by 
some smooth-spoken envoy, he and all his people were asleep. 
Without a moment’s warning, the Sofah war-cry suddenly 


aroused them. All was confusion and disorder. ‘The king 
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and a few of his bravest boys rushed to defend the main 
entrance. They, and indeed every person who attempted 
the slightest resistance, were immediately killed, for they 
were overwhelmingly out-numbered. The women and 
children tried to escape to the bush through secret bolt- 
holes designed for that very purpose. But Sofah spies had 
done their work well: each exit had been ambushed. 

Soon the village was on fire everywhere. All the people 
still living and their possessions were hastily collected before 
the Palaverhouse. The burning thatch gave sufficient light 
to determine age, sex, and strength. All the old people and 
those who were wounded and judged unable to walk were at 
once speared to death. ‘The babies and very young children 
were all clubbed. 

The rest began their life as slaves, by a march cruelly 
long, in which, overburdened by their former goods, many of 
them sank by the road and were left to die. Possibly a few 
of them might be traded or exchanged to Timbuctoo, or 
even experience the horror of the caravan march across the 
Sahara. ‘Thence they would go to Morocco, Turkey, or 
Egypt. 

Erimakono, Sulimania, Dantilia, Falaba, and Farana 
became mere names; places where one could, for a year or 
two, distinguish walls, houses, and even what were once 
plantations. The tribe who lived there were, as a people, 
wiped out: at least fifty per cent. were dead: the rest, in 
hopeless slavery, would utterly disappear in the course of 
four or five generations. 

Mohammedanism, in practice, means slavery: and slavery 
involves perpetual raids for slaves—enslaved peoples always 
tend to die out and have to be replaced. The king of these 
Sofahs, the Almamy Samadu, had been himself a slave; he had 
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probably been caught, as a boy, in one of these expeditions ; 
then he had followed the traditional custom, and murdered 
his master and benefactor at the exact psychological moment. 

There are, of course, variations in such warfare. ‘l'hus 
when Falaba was surrounded by the Sofahs and had made a 
brave defence, the invaders decided to wait till their ammu- 
nition was expended: the king of Falaba, however, used the 
last sack of powder to blow up himself and all his family. 

At Dantilia, the spies had been living in the town as 
friends and guests: then one evening they murdered their 
entertainers and opened the gates to the Sofahs. 





Fria, 16.—A Duel; sketched by an Indian Artist. 


The very first beginning in an understanding of savage 
life and character consists in realising that this sort of 
warfare is no distant nightmare to him. It is an ever- 
present, daily peril. His neighbours have suffered; he 
himself might be attacked at any moment of any night or 
day during his whole life. This illustration was drawn by 
a Red Indian chief, “ Running Antelope,” who has signed 
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the sketch (the queer little creature is his mark). He is 
killing an Arikara Indian in a duel. His autobiography 
shows that he was always fighting, and in ten battles killed 
some thirty Indians. Only a strong European power, with the 
whole country thoroughly in hand, can ensure peace. 

Is it wonderful that the negro has lost much incentive to 
work? Wealth only means a greater peril. Casual travellers, 
and particularly lady explorers, often praise, perhaps exces- 
sively, the woman of Africa. For the man, their criticism is 
invariably biting and severe: they know no word which can 
adequately express their disgust and disapproval of him. 

But that very little more of study and reflection, which 
is so very rarely applied, thoroughly justifies savage man. 
Those athletic, vigorous young men, apparently so apathetic 
and listless, are in excellent training. They stand between 
the village and slavery, torture, a cannibal repast, or, at 
best, a quick and painless death. Hence it is that amongst 
all savages every man is a warrior. He has his recognised 
value; he is an asset of, and a support for, his village. He 
must be ready, at every minute of his life, to sacrifice his 
life and to strain himself to the utmost for the defence of the 
women, 

Nor is it, in many cases, quite so easy to gain this status 
as rash observers might suppose. Amongst some folk, a boy 
is turned out of the tribe to find a living entirely by himself. 
The Ona boy must prove conclusively his endurance of pain, 
his bodily strength, and his dexterity with weapons. One of 
the tests consists in driving sharpened pine splinters into his 
arms. ‘These are set on fire: then, whilst they are burning 
and before the fire is put out by the roasting flesh, he is 
expected to converse intelligently and cheerfully, and even, 
if possible, to make a joke or two. 
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The manhood tests of the Red Indian and even of the 
Australian Black are too horrible, too loathsomely disgusting 
for description. For the savage at all ages, peace and a life 
of security was a very rare experience. 

This necessity of continual watchfulness and universal 
service has produced some very remarkable customs. So 
soon as a boy can do without his mother’s help, he is in 
many places packed off to what is usually described as the 
bachelor’s hall or club. It fulfils the functions of those 
institutions, of course, but it is also the public school, Varsity, 
conscript barracks, and frontier fort. 

The Masai have a curious development of this system. 
The young men were probably so obstreperous that some 
peace-loving married person insisted on separate kraals for 
them as far away as possible from respectable married people. 
The plan does not answer. ‘The Elmoran or bachelors became 
bloodthirsty fiends and far too expert in stealing cattle. 
Indeed the Masai nation must necessarily vanish if the 
horrible customs extant amongst them are not, somehow, 
suppressed. 

In the great Asiatic Islands, in British India and in 
Malaya generally, these conscript barracks or mess-rooms 
are a feature of every village. ‘There the boy grows up in 
the traditions of his regiment, and learns to look forward to 
the cutting off of somebody’s head. 

Although military training is practically universal among 
savages of all colours and states, yet it sometimes happens 
that tribes are not perpetually fighting for their very exist- 
ence. ‘Chus the Australian aborigines who inhabited, in 
a very desultory manner, almost a continent, scarcely fight 
in a serious spirit. 

When two tribes have a difference, the first important 
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proceeding is the “get up.” Everybody smears his or her 
face with red or yellow earth. Sometimes he pricks himself 
with his spear, and uses the blood and resin to dab little bits 
of down all over his body. ‘Then they go to the battlefield. 
In order toencourage fainting hearts, a particularly tall warrior 
first dances a war dance. Holding up his wooden sword (this 
is not easy, for it is four feet long and four inches broad) 
in one hand and his shield in the other, he capers and 
jumps and crouches and gambols to and fro before the 
battle-array. He continues this wild and grotesque pos- 
turing until, through perspiration, the red paint on his 
features begins torun. Then he rests for a time and again 
displays his agility. Suddenly an old man brandishes his 
spear and gives a war-howl. It is like an electric shock ; 
everybody howls and shakes his weapon: they storm 
through the wood and again pull up before a grassy stretch. 
The enemy are on the other side of it. ‘Three of the 
enemy’s champions then advance to the attack. Their 
appearance is formidable, for upon each warrior’s head is 
plastered the crests of the yellow and white cockatoo, the 
spoil of perhaps fifty birds. They carry the heavy sword 
and shield. Their advance is trying to the nerves. They 
bound with an elastic spring like that of a cat; then they 
crouch behind the shield so as to be scarce visible in the 
long grass. ‘Thus they slowly and threateningly approach 
to within twenty paces of our side. Then three of our 
doughty swordsmen go forth to the fray. 

When the fight actually does begin, it is of a somewhat 
grotesque character. It requires both strength and time to 
heave the ponderous sword up in the air so as to bring it 
down like a sledge-hammer on the other man’s shield. Thus 


you retreat to lift it after giving your stroke, and then your 
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The lust of battle has spread to every man, woman, and child. The younger women 
are keenly interested, for their fate depends upon the result. The older women dart in 
and hold their sticks over an unfortunate warrior, shrieking incessantly, “ Do not kill)” 
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adversary gets his blow in, Stroke after stroke follows, 
until one of them is tired out or a shield is broken, when 
the owner is no longer fit for service. But by this time 
both armies. are engaged. The lust of battle has spread 
to every man, woman, and child. “ Hunting-spears and 
boomerangs, straight, light and noiseless missiles, are passing 
in continuous, opposite and horizontal streams.” Every one 
is busy. The younger women are keenly interested, for their 
fate depends upon the battle: the conqueror obtains the 
spoil!’ The older women are intensely excited. When a 
soldier falls, they dart in, hold their sticks over the unfor- 
tunate warrior, parry the blows and shriek incessantly, “ Do 
not kill! Do not kill!” 

At last after half-an-hour or perhaps three-quarters of 
an hour of combat, somebody is really hurt. One man has 
had his arm broken by a boomerang, or perhaps a spear has 
passed clean through a shield and mortally wounded the 
combatant. This closes the battle. 

Such tribal wars are generally started by “trespass in 
pursuit of game,” or by the theft of women. They are by 
no means so dangerous as other private and ceremonial 
murders which happen under certain conditions. Then a 
party will march with the greatest precautions for perhaps 
fifty to one hundred miles: they always move at night; they 
will tie on peculiar boots made of feathers which leave no 
trail by which they can be traced ; their object is to butcher 
any person or persons whom they can surprise. Moreover, 
when one is inclined to think that the Blackfellow is a very 
discreet warrior, one must remember that they exterminated 
their Tasmanian predecessors.} 

1 The fight outlined above is described by Lumholtz, See Frobenius 


Lc. ; also Ling Roth, lc, ; Curr, lc. 
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In the Philippines, Borneo, British New Guinea, and 
other islands, there is a great deal of romance and even 
poetry associated with head-hunting. When a neighbour- 
ing village has succeeded in surprising some one and cutting 
off his or her head, then your village is bound in honour to 
take one in return. It does not particularly matter what 
sort of head it is; it counts one—even if it is only that of a 
poor woman working in the rice-fields. The point of view 
is not very easy to understand, at least, to a European. 
Sir W. Macgregor puts it as follows:—“To kill a human 
being, under any circumstances, hallows and dignifies the 
homicide in a high degree; but of course the slayer of a 
warrior is held in greatest honour. 

“The Victoria Cross of the Papuan consisted of the 
mandible of the hornbill—worn on the forehead—which 
was conferred on the slayer of a warrior in single combat. 
Eight or ten murders committed, gave some people the 
right to wear a plume of cock’s tail feathers on the top of 
the head.” 

Head-hunting corresponds to knight-errantry; it is the 
dream, though with ulterior motives, of the Sarawak lover. 
They allege that women only appreciate a successful hunter 
of heads, as indeed seems clear from the following legend :— 

Their ancestor, who resided at or near the Evening Star, 
possessed a proud and beautiful daughter. Before marriage 
this exacting damsel insisted upon a present worthy of her 
acceptance. Her lover hastily rushed to the forest and 
killed a deer, which was laid at her feet. From this she 
turned away in disdain. Then he attacked and destroyed 
a mighty orang-utang, and proudly bore it to her dwelling. 
Still the lady was dissatisfied. 

Then the lover, filled with fury and despair, rushed 
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madly away; he murdered the first man that he met. 
Then, throwing the victim’s head before the haughty 
maiden’s feet, he bitterly reproached her, for he had, inex- 
cusably, killed a perfectly inoffensive person. But, to his 
surprise and delight, the lady smiled and declared that now 
he had given her a present worthy of herself.’ 

Besides the awe and admiration produced in the female 
Bornean breast, there are other incentives. ‘The practice 
is encouraged by priests and magicians for political reasons. 
A village that did not promptly pay its “debt of life” 
would be despised, and indeed it would be very soon 
attacked and utterly destroyed. 

Nor are the young men averse to it. They wish to rival 
the deeds of their ancestors. Among the Bontoc Igorot 
of the Philippines it is a “dangerous, grand sport.” The 
head is a very satisfactory sportsman’s “trophy.” It is 
always added to the collection in the Bachelor's Hall or 
“ messroom,” and counts a score to the regiment.? 

Yet there are certain game-laws which must not be 
infringed. ‘There was a village which contained certain 
unsportsmanlike young men. They went out secretly and 
killed four or five people without giving any sort of warning 
or being at war. This conduct shocked public opinion. 
It was not “playing the game.” One night, soon after- 
wards, the offending village was suddenly stormed without 
any warning whatever; every living soul save a few quite 
young children was destroyed. 

At Bontoc each village is generally at war with the next 
town but one; hostilities are ceremoniously declared by an 
ambassador, who bears an axe or a spear as the cartel of 


1 Jenks, ‘‘ Bontoc Igorot.” The legend is given from Ling Roth, and 
is due to Mrs. F. F. McDougall. 2 Thid. 
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defiance. It may be accepted or refused. A few days after 
the declaration, the challengers will appear before the 
village shouting, “Come out if you dare fight us.” The 
other side will probably have despatched their women, 
dogs, pigs, and chickens to some safe retreat in the neigh- 
bouring jungle. ‘They issue forth, and the battle begins. 
It is mainly decided by agility. No one dare remain for a 
second without moving or jumping about, for spears are 
flying in every direction at some thirty feet range. If a 
man should fall, his opponent at once decapitates him, then 
he hurries home, as hard as he can run, to safeguard his 
precious trophy. This incident generally closes the battle, 
which may have lasted for half-an-hour. The victors call 
out, “ Now you go home, and we will go home; if you want 
to fight some other day, all right.” 

But most heads are obtained in a much less valiant way. 
Any person found outside the territory of the village or 
that of its allies is “fair game.” Women working in the 
fields or unarmed men may be speared in the jungle from 
behind cover, and without any warning whatever. Thus, 
head-hunting is a horrible practice and no European 
government can admit a legalised system of murder. 

Women seem to be frequently the cause of tribal fight- 
ing as distinguished from those more serious invasions due 
to race movement or to starvation. The Australian warrior 
twists his spear in the woman’s hair and so drags her off 
the field. An arrow or a strip of cloth placed in the 
hair of a female meant that she was the captive of the 
conqueror. ‘This custom prevailed amongst the Red 
Apache Indians, at the siege of Troy, and amongst the 
Tartars.? 

1 Jenks, Le. 2 Reclus, l.c. 
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Military dandyism has its origin in very early savage 
times. Before fighting a Polynesian anoints himself with 
fragrant oil, adorns his hair with fresh flowers, and dresses 
in his best clothes. His military gorget is a very brilliant 
affair ; it is ingeniously wrought with mother-of-pearl, white 
and coloured feathers, and dog’s hair. 

In Manipur the Mao or Maram soldier wears a helmet 
of wicker-work. This has in front a plate of brass or bell 
metal. The wooden chin strap is covered with green 
beetles’ wings and red berries; he has round ear-pieces 
decorated in the same way. Long tresses of hair are 
attached to the lower edge of the helmet.’ 

Offensive warfare amongst savages generally depends on 
a surprise attack. Savages have no high-mindedness about 
a serious business such as war, and want to gain every 
advantage without any loss. 

In 1590 Thomas Hariot gave a description of Red 
Indian warfare, which we quote in his own words and 
spelling : “Their manner of warres among themselves, is 
either by sudden surprising one an other most commonly 
about the dawning of the day or moone light, or else 
by ambushes or some subtlle devises; set battels are very 
rare, except it fall out where there are many trees, where 
eyther part may have some hope of defence, after the 
deliverie of every arrow, in leaping behind some or other.” 

It is interesting to compare modern practice. Our own 
“Combined Training,” 1905, has the following passage : 
“Shortly before dawn and at dusk are particularly danger- 
ous hours. An enemy will often attack late in the day... 


1 Bllis, Lc. 
2 Hodson, Journal of the Society of Arts, April 7, 1903. 
3 Mason, L.c. 
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he will still more often bring up his troops under cover of 
darkness and endeavour to rush the outposts at or before 
dawn.” 

In Tasmania the blacks soon began to murder English 
settlers. Their method was invariably a surprise. A party 
would attack a lonely hut with war whoops and spears; the 
settler would rush out in pursuit of them. As soon as he 
had started, another lot would burn the hut and massacre 
the women and children. Indeed, in the matter of ambushes 
and ingenious surprises savage chiefs have usually nothing to 
learn from civilised man. 

As regards defensive warfare, that practised in New 
Guinea is thus described by Sir W. Macgregor: “'The 
means of passive defence are various. First there is the 
very obvious one of running away. ‘This is very frequently 
practised. Then comes the natural one of getting up a 
tree. This has been carried to great perfection. There 
are perches on some tall trees that are only used as watch- 
towers. ‘These are often provided with a rope and basket 
for drawing up food and water for the sentry. In others 
elaborate and well-built houses are constructed, sometimes 
three or four in one huge tree. ‘There the whole family, or 
the last remnant of a tribe, tries to protract the expiring 
term of existence. In other trees there are simply fighting 
platforms, well provided with stores of spears and stones. 
These are ascended by ladders of cane or bamboo when 
the village is attacked.”} 

In Africa, Asia, and America one of the most usual 
methods of defence consists in placing along the native 
paths, in fords or near ditches, multitudes of small, thin, 
sharp slivers of bamboo or splinters of wood. As these 


1 « British New Guinea.” 
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are preferably poisoned, and most inconspicuous, they are 
more efficient than the ancient calthrops, and particularly 
so to a barefoot enemy. 

Very often pits covered with branches and leaves and 
containing a few sharp stakes are arranged on the path. 
Sometimes dead dry leaves are carefully heaped all round 
a village, so that not even a dog can pass without causing 
an alarm. 

In one of our little wars a British officer has expressed 
his disgust in no measured terms at finding a booby trap 
set for him by a native foe. Indeed these wars are exces- 
sively difficult. Often it lies in a wild, bush-covered 
country, without supplies of any sort; through it a savage 
can move five times as fast as trained soldiers, and in the 
jungle he is quite invisible twenty yards away. He can 
discharge his poisoned darts or arrows and vanish long 
before the soldiers can obtain a target. He requires no 
commissariat and no transport. 

Thus in the tropical jungle of Sumatra the Atchinese 
still hunt heads and eat men, though the Dutch have 
fought with them ever since they landed there. In the 
forests of the Gran Chaco the fierce Indians still hold their 
own; neither Spanish conquistador nor modern rifles have 
driven them out. The pigmies of the Congo forest in 
Darkest Africa are as wild and untamed as ever. Neither 
Arab nor Belgian has ever made a footing in their country. 
Those places are, of course, malarial, tropical jungles, where 
the white man is at a great disadvantage. 

Wherever “shock tactics ” are necessary—that is, where 
the country is open, more or less cleared of wood, and 
worth fighting for—there warfare from time immemorial 


has resulted in the destruction of all savages. Indeed the 
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effect of war in developing civilisation is a very interesting 
study. ‘Take, for instance, the following, which is a regular 
Apache amusement. Two warriors shoot arrows at one 
another for twenty minutes at a time at six feet range! 
What a training of eye and muscle this must involve. 
Probably there is no stimulus to human ingenuity quite 
so strong as the fear of imminent death. 

But it is on the moral side that its effect has been of 
most importance. Until men could undergo some sort of 
discipline, obey orders, and respect laws, no kind of civilisa- 
tion is possible. 

The Yaghan has no chief of any sort and no tribe. The 
Andamanese and the Indians in North-west America do 
recognise chiefs, but their power is not nearly strong enough 
to discipline their people. Every man is a law unto himself, 
and must therefore remain either a mere hunter and fisher 
or be in constant danger of spoliation if he carries on any 
plantation. 

But one can see better how a lot of little, squabbling, 
backward villages can become a strong and _ patriotic 
nation from South Africa. There was a great hunter, 
Chimaraunga, in Central Africa, who killed so many ele- 
phants that many men became, for the sake of the meat, 
his followers. Soon, like David, he was resorted to by every 
man who was in debt or who was discontented. Then he 
began raiding villages; very soon he built himself a strong 
fortified village and dominated the whole country-side. 
Unfortunately for him he became a public nuisance, and was 
attacked in 1894 and driven out by the Germans. He is 
now a British subject. 

The story of the Zulus is one of extraordinary interest. 


1 Wallace, Geographical Journal, June 1899. 
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Ujobe, king of the Umtelwas, suspected that a son of his, 
Godongwana, intended to murder him. He prudently 
despatched a force to surround and burn the latter’s kraal 
and to destroy every man in it. But Godongwana, a man of 
remarkable strength, escaped to the forest. He leaped over 
the burning stockade of his kraal, though he was severely 
wounded in doing so. His sister sought him out in the 
forest and carefully tended his wounds until he was fit to 
travel. Being now an outcast, he went west towards the 
sea, whence were beginning to come very curious rumours. 
A new people, it seemed, had landed there. They had no 
toes, they carried a pole spitting fire and thunder, rode on 
the back of a perfectly unknown animal, and ate the tusks 
of elephants. That was the rumour abroad. 

Godongwana went down and worked for the Europeans. 
When his father died he returned, riding on a horse and 
with a gun in his hand. He killed his rival and became 
chief, But Dingiswayo, as he now styled himself (“ the one 
in distress”), had ideas. He drilled his young men and 
soon brought many tribes under his control ; amongst them 
were the Zulu nation, then an insignificant people of about 
2000 in number. 

An illegitimate outcast of the Zulus took service under 
him. ‘This youth, Chaka, killed a lioness in single combat 
and became a famous warrior. On the death of Dingiswayo, 
Chaka, the “ hyzena man” or “ great elephant,” became sup- 
reme chief by the usual routine, that is, after killing all rivals. 

It was Chaka who made the Zulu nation. He had at 
one time 100,000 warriors under his orders, and he ruled 
them with a ferocity unknown before. Three hundred 
women who belonged to a regiment that had been unsuccess- 


ful in some enterprise were destroyed. No less than 7000 
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persons died during the mourning festival after his mother’s 
death. 

The great Chaka was murdered by his successor, Dingaan. 
It is reported that his last words to his murderer were a 
prophecy: “ You think that when I am dead you will rule 
the tribe, but I see the white man coming, and he will be 
your master.” Dingaan, rash enough to attack the white 
man, was actually killed by the avengers of Retief. 

But though the Zulu power was definitely crushed at 
Ulundi, where their warriors repeatedly charged close up to 
the British laager ; though Dingiswayo, Chaka, Dingaan, and 
other ruthless despots have long since died ; yet their discip- 
line remains. The trained Zulu nation is there, it is taking 
its part in South African history. After only twenty-eight 
years of British protectorate, the Zulus are more useful and 
more promising than the native of Sierra Leone, our oldest 
African colony. 

Through a similar horrible discipline our ancestors must 
have passed. Chakas and Dingiswayos were probably common 
enough in British or Saxon Britain. Indeed it is in discip- 
line that savage soldiers are at first entirely deficient. After 
a victory, the Araucanians would indulge in drunken orgies 
for days together, so losing all its fruits. 

After a successful head-hunt in the Philippines, there 
follows a month of feasting and holidays. No work save that 
absolutely necessary is performed. Men, women, and children 
gather together at the dancing ground. “Each entered 
intently into the spirit of the occasion: they had defeated an 
enemy in the way they had been taught for generations.” ! 

Strange and weird are the reasons that may bring a savage 
attack to nothing. A promising Araucanian expedition was 


1 Jenks, J.¢. 
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stopped because a grey fox crossed their path. A Gaika 
regiment had been sent to steal certain cattle. Their scouts 
reported that a wizard had danced round the cattle and 
shaken the dried fingers of a dead man’s hand at them. 
Their nerves were further shaken by two ospreys which flew 
shrieking loudly across the battalion. When their leader 
was wounded the whole regiment fled in uncontrollable 
terror, although there were only six Fingo natives guarding 
the cattle. 

Yet the South African negro, when his blood is well 
warmed by the beating of drums and the shouting of 
war cries, thinks nothing of death ; he is, it is true, utterly 
beyond control, but nothing save the death of his leader (and 
often not this) will stop his charge. It is the same with the 
Soudanese negroes and with our Hausa soldiers in Nigeria. 

It was not lack of bravery but want of discipline and 
co-operation that made of Central and East Africa for 
centuries just a hunting-ground for the Arab, Egyptian, 
or European slave-dealer. 

If one tries to realise the long, slow, and painful ascent 
by which all nations have dragged themselves up to their 
present level of civilisation, then one fact stands out clear 
and distinct. 'That every man shall be trained to war is the 
rule; a professional military caste or a voluntary army is 
quite exceptional. 

The Chinese coolie, the Hindoo ryot, the Egyptian 
fellahin, and a few others, either rely on voluntary or 
professional soldiers or lie down to be killed. But of 
civilised peoples to-day, it is only in Great Britain and the 
United States that one finds men who are unable to use any 
weapon in their country’s defence. 


1 Macdonald, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xix. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING 


Canoe songs—War chants—Cursing with muscles—Andamanese forest 
dances—Kangaroo dances in Tasmania—Malagasy artistes—Songs 
as geographical treatises and for cheering people up—The cocoanut 
monkey—On stamping the foot—Drums and their origin—Jew’s harp 
and flute—Romance of the fiddle—The Bushman’s hunting bow—One- 
stringed fiddle — Apollo’s tortoise — Trumpets — Bullroarer — Torture 
dances—Devil-dance of Celebes—A Nigerian pastoral. 


HEN black or white men, boys or girls, even 

\) \) red, yellow, black, or white babies, feel “above 

themselves” with pleasure and happiness, what 

do they do? ‘They dance and sing, though, of course, they 

sometimes only try to do so, and not infrequently dare 
not do either one or the other on account of propriety. 

The first “singing” is perhaps better described as a 
“loud and cheerful noise.” What is most necessary is 
“volume.” ‘The louder, the more aggressively cheerful it 
is, the better pleased is the savage breast. After Volwme or 
Uproar, the next development is Time. A measured beating 
or reverberation is delightful to the baby and to the savage, 
and is of course essential in all music. ‘The Tune is gene- 
rally amongst savages either exceedingly simple, or, to 
European ears, non-existent. 

Certain forms of music are obviously natural and appro- 
priate. Canoe or paddling songs, essentially of the same 
character, can be heard all over the world. They spring 


from the measured beat of the paddle and rhythmical ripple 
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of the water along the vessel’s sides. On Lake Tanganyika, 
after the day’s unutterable heat, it is a delicious change to 
rest on the deck of an Arab dhow and listen, in the moon- 
light, to the chorus of the Ujiji rowers. The ditty is 
melancholy and pathetic, sung by an alto voice, but in the 
chorus there seemed to be regular parts both for tenor and 
for bass. A curious nasal twang is disconcerting to an Euro- 
pean, at least till one gets used to it. 

Sometimes a line of natives, setting vigorously to work 
on the plantation of a clearing, will swing their hoes together 
and sing a regular chorus. ‘This greatly improves the work. 

For almost all savages, a patriotic concert-dance is a 
necessity. Before a war begins, the blood of the tribe must 
be warmed up till every one’s courage is at fever heat. 
Military music and national bards are understood and 
appreciated. In Polynesia certain tall and handsome 
warriors run up and down the ranks, recounting the 
brave deeds of old, and rousing the spirits of the soldiers. 
One of their battle chants runs as follows :— 

** Roll onward like the billows ; 

Break on them with the foam and roar of the Ocean as it 
bursts on the reefs ; 
Hang upon them as the forked lightning plays above the 
frothing surf ; 
Till their line is broken and they flee backwards like the 
receding tide ” 
There is a touch of real poetry in this hymn before action. 
But for men of the Stone Age, such would be but a tame 
invocation. They prefer something lurid, the coarsest, most 
violent abuse, shouted incoherently at the full strength of 
the most powerful lungs in the tribe, and of quite an 
unprintable character. For such purposes the human 
voice, without the restraint of any musical instruments, 
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cannot be approached. Moreover, the whole body takes 
part in the vituperation of the enemy. The bard curses 
him stamping, he curses him flinging his arms, gnashing 
his teeth, and with every muscle that can be set in motion. 

When the entire tribe is engaged in this amusement, the 
musical dances are of “a weird and dramatic character.” 
The Andamanese often get up such an entertainment. In 
a small clearing in the midst or on the border of a dense 
jungle are gathered a hundred or even more painted savages 
of both sexes; the moon sheds a soft light on all, while from 
each hut the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful 
shadows across the scattered groups; on one side, seated in 
a row, are the women who are to join in the refrain; on the 
other, in dark relief, within their several huts, are seen the 
audience, many of whom assist in marking time by clapping 
their hands, or slapping themselves with their open palms. 
In a conspicuous position stands the composer and con- 
ductor. With one foot on the pointed end of a sounding- 
board, and supporting himself on a spear, bow, or pole, he 
gives the time to the singers and dancers by kicking the 
board with the sole or the heel of the other foot... . 
During the solo, which partakes of the character of a 
“ recitative,” all other voices are hushed, and the listeners 
remain motionless; but as soon as the signal is given for the 
refrain, a number of men emerge suddenly from the gloom 
surrounding the encampment, and, rushing excitedly into 
the arena, perform their part with frantic energy. 

A man when dancing curves his back, and throws all his 
weight on one leg, the knee of which is bent; his hands are 
raised to a level with his chest, and outstretched before 
him, the thumb of one hand being held between the fore- 
finger and thumb of the other, while the remaining digits 
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are separated and extended upwards. The dance consists of 
sudden jerks, hops, and starts, all on one leg, but keeping 
perfect time to the sounding-board.! This, of course, con- 
tains the germ of our Grand Opera. But, as every one 
knows who has had to do with amateur theatricals, it is 
the performers who are utterly contented. The audience 
is not, necessarily, quite so happy. The wily savage has got 
over this difficulty by abolishing the audience altogether. 
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Fie. 17.—Kangaroo Dance of Australians, 






Every one dances or joins in the performance somehow. 
But this Andamanese performance just misses one point 
which must distinguish the true drama. The dance 
signifies nothing. 

It is otherwise with the kangaroo dance of the Tas- 
manians. About a large fire some ninety men, singing in 
a low monotonous tone, march slowly round and round. 
“ After this has continued for some time they begin to 
get excited, singing in a higher key, walking faster, striking 

1 Man, ‘‘ Andamanese.” 
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their hands upon the ground, and springing high in the air. 
By degrees their walk becomes a run, then solitary leaps, 
then a series; their singing, perfect shrieking; they close 
upon the fire, the women piling fresh branches upon it. Still _ 
leaping in a circle and striking the ground with their hands 
at every bound, they will spring a clear five feet high, so 
near to the fire, so completely in the flames, that you fancy 
they must be burnt. Excited to frenzy, they sing, shriek, 
and jump until their frames can stand it no longer, and 
they give up in the uttermost state of exhaustion. 

But the Australian black fellows have improved even 


1 


upon this. ‘They are wonderfully favoured in the matter of 
“get up” and properties. The whole body is available for 
decoration. They use earths or pigments mixed with fat, 
black, white, yellow, or red, according to choice. ‘Tufts of 
white or coloured down are stuck about all over the body by 
means of drops of their own blood and resin. On the head 
is a magnificent erection made of a basket-work frame, 
conical in shape, and adorned with waving grasses and emu 
feathers. 

The orchestra consists of a species of trumpet of hollow 
wood, giving a weird and dismal “toot.” This is assisted by 
two boomerangs clacked together, by the incessant hollow 
tone made by the women clapping their hands against the 
body. ‘There is no lack of spirit in those agile performers. 
They advance and retreat, springing, crouching, stamping 
on the ground, and brandishing their flaming torches. 

The horrible appearance of these grotesque black and 
naked bodies, in the flickering light of the great wood fire 
and smoking firebrands, becomes most impressive. The 
background is the beautiful Australian night and the gaunt - 


1 Ling Roth, lc., after Davies, Tasmanian Journal of Science, vol. vi. 
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white stems and branches of the huge Eucalyptus trees.} 
Moreover, there is plenty of time to realise it all. Such 
dances begin about 8 p.m. and last until the morning. 

But it was found impossible to resist the inevitable 
march of civilisation. “The Profession” had to develop. 
Mere amateurs had to give way to the professional artiste. 

I have always remembered distinctly one particular 
evening in Madagascar. At the little village of Akarama- 
dine, on the way up to Antananarivo, a special performance 
was given in my honour. I was seated on the end of my 
trestle in a low-roofed native hut. All my men were 
squatted on the ground beside me. Rainimananbelo, the 
interpreter, held the lantern (one candle). Beyond a small 
space, on the other side of the hut, was a sort of wall of 
villagers’ faces, the excited eyeballs strangely reflecting the 
candle-light. ‘The Malagasy bamboo fiddle and the clap- 
ping of hands encouraged the performers and accompanied 
the soloist. His voice was a sort of tenor falsetto, but 
quite interesting to hear. 

Then two little girls holding their small bodies very stiff 
and rigid, danced spasmodically. Their fingers were close 
together and the palms of the hands kept flat; by odd, 
jerky little jumps they turned slowly round; they advanced 
towards each other with measured hops; then they turned 
round, drew the lambas under their armpits, and made odd, 
automatic jerks with wrist and elbow. Their features were 
always woodenly rigid, but their eyes blazing with excite- 
ment. Finally, they advanced towards me, side by side, 
for the usual gratuity. Probably they were representing 
finches or small birds in the rice-fields, but of this I am 
not certain. 


1“ Horn Expedition.” 
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Most native dances and songs are intended to point a 
moral, or to be of the nature of a sermon. ‘There is no 
history, geography, or scientific literature amongst savages, 
so that dance and song are often tribal records, or, indeed, 
of the nature of tracts. 

When the Negritos of Perak are feeling dull, they sing 
over the names of all the mountains and rivers in their 
country. When returning from the chase, they sing about 
wild animals, weapons, and great hunts. After a death, 
they repeat the words, Death, Decay, Fire, and the name of 
the deceased over and over again. When they feel cheerful, 
they sing about flowers, birds, and small insects.!_ There is 
a certain spirit about the following little song :— 


THE COCONUT MONKEY. 


* Kok, kok, kok! says the Coconut monkey, 
The Gomtang monkey, the Rangkak monkey. 
The Buku monkey, peering and prying, 
The monkey whose muzzle is creased and crinkled, 
The monkey whose fingers are curved and crooked, 
The monkey whose haunches are bent and bow-shaped 
The monkey whose tail’s like a bending sapling, 
Who feeds on fruit, the fruit of the ‘durian.’ 
He is shaking the trees, see, rise up again there, 
Rise up, oho! and take your blow pipe. 
Stalk him most warily, watch most carefully. 
Whiz—and it sticks! The dart has hit him ! 
The monkey has run off helter-skelter, 
The monkey has run off retching and vomiting— 
Thud—Thump—Thump—the monkey has fallen. 
Pick him up, oho! you, Mamat Solong, 
And bear him homewards with back bent double ; 
Bear him homewards and there throw him down again. 
Aunt Solong, I pray you, singe me this monkey, 


1 Skeat and Blagden, after De Morgan. 
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AN ANDAMANESE DANCE 


A man keeps time by striking a sort of rude sounding-board with his foot, 
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ORIGIN OF DRUMS 


And you, Mama Solong, cut up this monkey, 
And give unto each an equal portion. 


Chant ye the monkey that Fruit be plenteous, 
Fruit, Fruit, Fruit, Fruit, Fruit, Fruit!” ? 

This, of course, does not point any particular moral. 
Many native songs and dances are, moreover, anything but 
moral, and, indeed, very much the reverse. 

One of the curious common instincts which make us feel 
quite sympathetic towards other animals, consists in a strong 
desire to stamp one’s foot if, by chance, one should be a 
little over excited. Angry bulls, impatient horses, children 
in a tantrum, all alike stamp their foot furiously. The 
reader will remember a classical account of the great 
elephants’ dance by Mr. Kipling. 

The Araucanian war-dance was exceedingly like that 
of the elephants. Perhaps 30,000 warriors used to collect 
before a raid against the Spaniards in the wild forests of 
Araucania. ‘Then they would all together stamp on the 
ground, keeping perfect step, and uttering a hoarse shout 
of “Ho!” ‘The very earth trembled, and the trees shook. 
Now this stamping has led to one of the most primitive 
musical instruments. A bamboo “stamper” is in common 
use amongst the Malay tribes. It consists of a hollow 
segment of bamboo, which is brought heavily down on a 
piece of hard wood. Often there are several pieces of 
different diameters, which gives various tones. 

After this first invention, some one found that any large 
hollow. tree would make a fine booming noise when hit 
with the hand or a stick. Then hollow pieces of wood 
were specially prepared. Finally, a drum was formed by 


1 Skeat and Blagden, l.c. 
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tying lizard or antelope skins across the open ends. The 
obvious way of doing this would be to lace a thong back 
and forwards, tying the two skins tightly together. Many 
modern drums have ornamental and useless cords, which 
clearly recall, and are descended from, this primitive sort 
of fastening. 

“The drum is the most widely diffused and the most 
used musical instrument of the Papuan. It is found all 
over the Possession in the form of a wooden cylinder, made 
by hollowing out and polishing from six inches to three or 
four feet of the trunk of a small tree... . 

“Jt has one end covered over completely with a single 
piece of large lizard skin. The other end is always open. 
There is infinite variety in the details of manufacture of 
this instrument. It is always tapped by the fingers. A 
drum without a membrane, like those used in the Pacific, 
is unknown to them; but the Tugeri people, when sur- 
prised by our arrival, assembled their scattered warriors 
and hunters by heavy blows with sticks on the sides of 
their canoes; and other natives, as at Biroe, on the upper 
Purari, have similarly struck great hollow trees in the bush 
to inspire us with terror. 

“The drum is almost always accompanied by the voice. 
At one great ball, which was given in a large house on the 
Fly River, several dances were performed to the sonorous 
throbs of an orchestra of three-score great drums, accom- 
panied by a monotonous shout. It may be doubted that 
the Papuan ever seriously dances without the rhythmic 
tap of his drum.”? 

The bamboo has been a sort of mother of music to all 
races which live in its country. Amongst the Pagan races 


1 Macgregor, Lc, 
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of Malaya an orchestra might consist of bamboo “ stampers,” 
with Jew’s harps, flutes, fiddles, and Pan’s pipes, all manu- 
factured of bamboos. 

The Jew’s harp is played by the Ainos, and all through 
the great Asiatic islands and India. It is, of course, in- 
tended to please only one person—the performer. 

The “flute” is only a piece of bamboo with three or 
four holes bored in it. It is not generally used in great 
choral dances, but “for private amusement and solace.” 
It is found all over the Pacific, both amongst Polynesians 
and Papuans. The method of playing is peculiar. A 
native usually “blows out his soul” on the flute through 
the left nostril, stopping the other with his thumb. 

The story of the fiddle is, as of course it should be, a 
veritable romance.! Once a bushman, having nothing to 
do, took his hunting bow, and holding the string and bow 
in one hand, began idly tapping on the taut thong with 
his arrow. To his surprise and interest, a musical sound 
was produced. He was, though he did not know it, the 
first violin player. Soon he discovered that the bow-string 
could be conveniently drawn tight by means of another 
string passed round it and the bow. Then he held the 
bow in his mouth to get the full vibration. Then some 
musical genius had a brilliant idea: a hollow gourd or 
calabash attached to the bow enormously increased the 
resonance. 

One of my Swahili porters possessed a fiddle of this 
pattern. There were eight notes which could be produced 
by it. He had combined these notes to make a real tune; 
but, as I heard this one tune played for an hour and a 
half on every night during six weeks, I began to be rather 


1 Balfour, “ Natural History of the Musical Bow.” 
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tired of it. Fortunately the porter sacrificed his esthetic 
development to the craving of his appetite, and sold the 
fiddle for a chicken. 

This one-stringed gourd-fiddle is a great favourite with 
all negroes. They have carried it with them to the West 
Indies, to cotton plantations of the United States, and also 
to South America. 

The bamboo fiddle is a step in advance; it has three 
or more strings kept off the bamboo by little bridges. 
The hollow bamboo joint acts as a resonator. It is im- 
possible to give all the ingenious modifications of the first 
fiddle. The mandoline is obviously a simple blend of the 
gourd one-string and the bamboo fiddles. The banjo is 
a little drum attached to the bow. But the ordinary shape 
of a fiddle is quite different; it does not at first sight 
suggest either gourd or anything else. ‘The waist or 
narrowing in the body of the fiddle is at once explained 
if one compares it with a tortoise shell. In Algeria and 
Morocco, fiddles with a tortoise shell replacing the ordinary 
gourd have been discovered.' 

Still more remarkable are the series of changes which 
turned the gourd bow into a harp. First, several bows 
with strings of different lengths were attached to a large 
gourd or empty box. ‘Then all the strings were, at one 
end, attached to the box. Afterwards, one curved piece 
of wood replaced the individual bows, of which there was 
one to every string. 

At this point the inventive faculty stuck for a very long 
period. It was not till between 700-800 a.p. that some 
one put in the fore pillar so as to produce the harp from 


1 Ridgeway, British Association Reports, 1906. This explains the myth 
of Apollo. 
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which in due time harpsichord and piano were to evolve. 
At the one end we have the Damaraland bushman playing 
with his hunting bow, and at the other Paganini with his 
violin, or Paderewski at the piano. 

The first trumpet seems to have been a large shell or 
conch, such as those still used in Polynesia, and which give 
forth a very loud, monotonous, and dismal sound. It is 
not uncommon in the Pacific. At Mitré Bay, in New 
Guinea, it is usual to tie up a pig before it is drowned 
in preparation for a great festival. In order to prevent 
its perfectly natural expostulations from striking a dis- 
cordant note, the animal is surrounded by people blow- 
ing shell trumpets, whose blares and shouts of “oo e 
entirely drown all the squeals.’ 

But there is yet another musical instrument which has 
a most curious history. It is a stick, like a whip-handle, 
ending in a cord four or five feet long; to this is attached 
a small and peculiarly shaped piece of wood. When it 
is whirled through the air round the head, curious, weird, 
droning noises are heard, like the wind moaning in the 
chimneys on a stormy evening. This instrument used to 
be always mixed up with savage and horrible rites. 

When this “Oro,” or whirled stick, is heard in the 
woods, every Yoruba woman and child rushes into a hut 
and closes the door. It is death for a woman to see it. 
Then it goes sighing and moaning up and down the village 
till some wretched victim is carried forth probably to a 
horrible death by torture.” 

A similar “bull-roarer” is used by the Maoris in New 
Zealand, by two Australian tribes, and by the Zuni Indians 


1 Macgregor, ‘‘ British New Guinea.” 
2 Journ, Anthrop. Inst., vol. xix. 
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of North America. The old Greek rhombos seems to have 
been quite like it. It is still used as a toy in Europe. 
Indeed, in 1907, the boys were playing with this dread 
instrument at Bastia in Corsica. 

It is only possible to guess at the original horrors of 
the “devil dances” and “torture dances” which still exist 
amongst savages. A very mild form of the last still per- 
sists amongst the Negritos of Zambales. It was as usual 
carried on at night. The captive was bound to a stake 
in the middle of the dancing ground. A dozen men then 
began to circle round him, slowly uttering long drawn- 
out notes with the hand placed over the mouth. Gradually 
they moved faster, till, in the light of the blazing bonfire, 
their naked, black bodies resembled grotesque and horrible 
demons. The song became blood-curdling yells; they 
leaped in frantic bounds round and round the prisoner. 
Then they suddenly closed in on the wretched victim, 
and hacked and slashed him to pieces. “They say they 
never kill a prisoner in this way now.”! 

A curious priests’ dance occurs in Celebes. “The 
priests chant. The chief priest, with twitching and 
trembling limbs, turns his eyes towards Heaven. Then 
Lembej (the demon) descends. Now, with horrible ges- 
tures, he springs upon a board, beats about with a bundle 
of leaves, leaps about and dances, chanting legends of 
an ancient deity. After some hours another priest re- 
lieves him. . . . So it goes on night and day till the fifth 
day, and then the chief priest’s tongue is cut. He falls 
into a swoon like death, and they cover him up. They 
fumigate the bit of his tongue with benzoin, and swing 

1 Reed, ‘‘ Negritos of Zambales.” Publ. Ethno, Survey, U.S., vol. ii, 
Part I. 
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a censer over his body. At last his soul comes back ; 
he revives and dances, lively but speechless, until they 
give him back the rest of his tongue and with it, the 
power of speech.”?! 

The Juju dances of West Africa were generally per- 
formed round a skull set on a pole. Cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, and obscene orgies of the most horrible character 
prevailed at them. 

As we shall see later on, the many mixed West 
African tribes, the haunt of Obi and Juju, are a sort of 
human rubbish heap. The braver races have thrown 
them back into the tropical jungle, and possessed them- 
selves of the plateaux and healthier lands. 

There is a pastoral and idyllic touch about the 
dances of the Tongolong villagers who live in the fertile 
highlands of Northern Nigeria: 

“The high cliffs of the valley showed clearly in the 
bright moonlight, when the strains of a native band were 
heard coming from an adjacent village. 

“Through the long guinea-corn stalks men and women 
came out like so many shadows from the various clusters 
of huts. The sound of the fiddles and the rattling of a 
calabash filled with pebbles came ever nearer, till the band, 
with many followers, emerged from the dark fields to the 
open space, where a broad, sandy river-bed formed a natural 
playground. 

“ A merry crowd had now gathered, chattering and laugh- 
ing and thoroughly enjoying itself after the way of the 
African. The musicians, three stout men and a woman, 
played in that typical way common to all primitive people, 
one fiddle leading with a slightly varying wailing tune, 


1 Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Culture.” 
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when the second fiddle took up the air, repeating it in 
lower notes, and the woman accompanied it with a 
rhythmic swinging of her calabash. 

“Tt is a weird, melancholy noise, naturally in a minor 
key, but full of ever-growing excitement. 

“ All the young people had now formed into two rings, 
the men inside and round them an equal number of girls. 
They started walking round slowly in opposite directions. 
Then, as the music became faster, they quickened into a 
kind of two-step, the men dancing in and out around 
the girls, who kept moving the other way. Each time 
the boy faced the girl, he turned round, gave a little 
jump, and smacking her outstretched hand, moved off 
to the next beauty, when the performance began again. 

“‘ All was done in time to the music, and the move- 
ments of the laughing youngsters could not have been 
better measured. 

“Without reserve all abandoned themselves to the 
most thorough enjoyment, dancing and yelling as if we 
had been acquainted for years. <A little way off sat the 
matrons and old men, watching and talking over what 
they had done in their younger days. 

*‘ Behind was the black bush, with here and there a 
higher palm-tree coming out and showing in clear silhouette 
against the white rocks; while the stars moved slowly over 
the sky, and the great silver moon made it all look wonder- 
ful and uncanny.” 1 

Such peaceful amusements are not so very common in 
the life of an ordinary savage. 

Games such as cricket, football, &c., are very unusual. 
The accompanying illustration shows the original form of 


1 Vischer, Geographical Journal, October 1896. 
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ORIGIN OF GAMES 


lacrosse, as played by the North American Indians. It 
became in practice rather a battle than a game, just as 
football used to be many years ago. 

The origin of most of our games is very distant and 
remote. The river-drift man’s children probably threw 
stones at one another, and the most expert caught these 
missiles and shied them back again. Greek maidens used to 
throw a ball from one to another for exercise and amuse- 
ment—possibly for decorative purposes. ‘This is very much 
the theory of the earliest “rounders” and of “baseball.” 
The first shield was a stick grasped in the hand; when boys 
were practising at defending themselves against the stones 
hurled at them by their companions with such a bat, such 
games as cricket and football, &c., might naturally begin to 
develop. Lacrosse, tennis (true and lawn), as well as hockey 
and polo, may have been invented out of rude athletic 
exercises of a similar nature. 

Such games were at first really useful; they were not 
only training for war, but even became small battles, in 
which “slack youths” lost not only the game but their 
lives as well. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ON ORNAMENT 


Tyranny of Australian fashion—Head-flattening of North American Indian 
—Pressing on the nose—A wonderful shaving instrument—Headdresses 
nearly four feet long—Improvement of the shape of the teeth— 
Sacred pig ornaments buried in the skin—Dancing helmet sixteen 
feet in length—Decorative possibilities in the nose—Improvement of 
the lips—Ancient wearer of necklaces—Earrings, toe-rings, and anklets 
—Wives as saving-banks—Papuan dude—Want of clothes—Taste in 
tattooing: Operation, and its painful nature—First clothes—Deerskins 
and preparation—Bark-cloth—Goats’ and sheep’s wool—Togas and 
dressing-gowns—The safety-pin and buckle, 


HE tyranny of fashion weighs very heavily on all 

ec savages. It is absolutely necessary to be in the 

mode, and indeed there is no little risk in being 
singular. 

A certain Australian tribe regularly send an expedition 
of seventy to eighty picked fighting men to get the tribal 
supply of red ochre for painting their bodies. These men 
have to travel for 300 miles through hostile territory in 
which they are more than likely to be attacked and over- 
whelmed.' But for ornament, or shall we say Art, no savage 
seems to mind either atrocious suffering or deadly peril. He 
cheerfully gives his life for Art, or rather what he considers 
to be such, 

The possibilities, artistically, of the human form are of 
course infinite, but nevertheless it did not quite satisfy 
certain original native artists. They thought they could 


1 Howitt, Journ. Anthrop, Inst,, vol, xx. 
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improve upon the body, and proceeded to do so. The shape 
of the natural head of man particularly did not satisfy 
the esthetic ideals of some North American Indians. So 
they laid out the infant on a flat board, giving it a pillow 
of moss and rabbit skins; a light plank of wood was placed 
at an angle so as to press upon the baby’s forehead; by 
tying strings from the plank to the board, a continual gentle 
pressure was brought to bear upon the infantile skull, which 
was thus persuaded to grow into a peculiar towering ridge 
of the most extraordinary appearance. The top of such 
heads are from 14 to 2 inches wide, whilst in other respects, 
the dimensions are extraordinarily exaggerated. It was 
said that such people had a very alarming effect upon their 
enemies,? 

This artificial deformity is not by any means confined 
to one quarter of the globe. Careful mothers in the New 
Hebrides, Solomon Islands, Timor,? and other places, 
deliberately misshape and deform the crania of their help- 
less babes. Not only so, but the practice existed in France. 

The human nose was considered by certain Polynesian 
virtuosi to be repulsively prominent. ‘Therefore the mother 
spent all her spare time in deliberately pressing out and 
flattening down the nostrils of her slumbering children. So 
these became wide and flat like those of certain bats.* 

Undoubtedly a man’s head possesses naturally a quantity 
of hair on the scalp, as well as a more or less distinct 
growth on the upper lip and chin. Women do not possess 
either beard or moustache, at least usually. But, of course, 
human beings were not contented with this arrangement. 


1 Wilson, Smithsonian Reports, 1887. 
2 Meyer. See Haddon, Jowrn, Anthrop. Inst. vol. xix. 
3 Rllis, Lc. 
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Certain savages shave closely all the hair of the scalp. 
Most natives (as well as most of the richer classes in Britain) 
dislike excessively any hair on the chin or upper lip. On 
the other hand, the Aino girls copy, by a sort of tattoo or 
with paint, both moustache and beard. ‘The infinite trouble 
taken by savages to extirpate every hair upon their faces is 
beyond praise, though not beyond imitation. 

“Some tribes simply press the hair between thumbnail 
and a piece of pumice stone; others cut it off close with a 
sharp flake of obsidian, shell, or bottle glass. But the 
most effective is the depilating instrument of the Mekeo 
district, which only requires to be better known to be 
brought more into use elsewhere. It consists of six inches 
of twine, to one end of which is attached two long fibres 
from a mangrove shoot, or from the husk of a cocoanut. 
The two fibres are held in the left hand and laid flat on the 
surface to be depilated; they are at such distance apart as 
to receive a certain number of hairs between them. The 
twine is then rotated between the first finger and thumb of 
the right hand; the hairs are thus twisted round the two 
fibres, and are then lifted out, leaving a perfectly smooth 
surface, free of the stumps and fragments left by the crude 
and unscientific process of shaving.” + 

“The full headdress . . . looks like a long, straight, 
and flexible wand starting from the back of the head. One 
of these headdresses I measured, and found to be 45 inches 
long, measuring from the skin of the head upwards. The 
headdress is made of hair and grease, with a finely-shaved 
piece of sable antelope’s horn inside to stiffen it. In making 
it, the skin of the head is drawn back until a mass of flesh 
and skin protrudes two or three inches from the back of the 


1 Macgregor, ‘“ British New Guinea.” 
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head. ‘This causes great pain at first. One whom we asked 
replied, ‘ We bear the pain because of the beautiful result.’ 

“On this artificially made base of soft flesh, is built an 
upright cone gradually tapering to less than an inch in 
diameter, and prolonged to at least three feet in height. 
The straight upright piece is quite flexible, and waves in 
the wind. 

“The completed headdress takes about three years to 
make, and the happy possessor of a 45-inch spike attached 
to his scalp takes great care of it. When he sleeps in a 
hut, the flexible end is tied by a string to the roof; when 
sleeping in the open, a long-handled assegai is stuck firmly 
in the ground at the man’s feet, and the end of the head- 
dress is tied by a long string to the shaft of the assegai, 
so keeping it off the ground.”! 

Nor is this an entirely exceptional fashion. “'The 
Mpuri, near Lake Rudolph, make up their forefathers’ hair, 
plastered on with mud, into a sort of hat, which can only 
be dissolved off with water.” ? 

Another point which distressed sensitive minds amongst 
certain barbarians was the shape of their teeth. ‘They did 
not look formidable; there was nothing very sharp about 
them, no resemblance to those of the dog or the hedge- 
hog. Therefore, many cannibal tribes file their front 
teeth to sharp points, which is a lengthy and painful 
operation. Some Australian aboriginals knock out one or 
two of the teeth; they appear to think that this is neces- 
sary if they are to have a good and comfortable drink in 
the next world.’ 


1 Grey, Geographical Journal, July 1901. 
2 Brooke, 7b., May 1905. 
3 « Horn Expedition.” 
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Amongst the Bataks of Sumatra a very curious form 
of ornament is customary. So soon as a boy is considered 
grown up, he is laid upon the ground. ‘Then the local 
magic-man takes a chisel, mallet, and file; with these 
instruments he reduces the length of the teeth and makes 
them concave. Then they are tinted black or inlaid with 
gold or mother-of-pearl. Girls’ teeth, on the other hand, 
are ground down until they are level with the gums.’ 

Then the face struck some savage minds as being too 
smooth and wanting in incident. Therefore, the Bertas 
make long gashes or slashes across the cheek. ‘There are 
three on each side, extending obliquely downwards and 
outwards. Salt and ashes are rubbed into the wounds so 
as to raise the surface and make permanent ridges. It 
has been suggested that even German university students 
prefer a slashed and scarred face. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fashion in this connec- 
tion is the burial of charms and ornaments under the 
skin. Little discs, skilfully engraved with images of the 
sacred pig, are sometimes buried under the skin of the 
biceps or forearm.? 

Of course, the real meaning of all these embellishments 
of the human face is perfectly simple and natural. It is 
a thirst for distinction, a laudable ambition to belong to 
a class apart, glaringly select from the vulgar throng. 

Now let us see what use savages have made of that 
fine field for decorative ornament—their own natural body. 
The first and most obvious discovery was that the hair, 
nose, lips, and ears all project a little, and so can be used 
to hang on all sorts of ornaments. Pigtails are quite 


1 Von Hugel, Geographical Journal, July 1901. 
2 Man, 1900, No. 64. 
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The Maoris are past masters in tattooing, 
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DANCING HELMETS 


common. ‘The Papuans make a sort of felted “ unhand- 
some ” queue an inch thick, and two to three inches broad. 
Sometimes they plait into it one or two of the cervical 
vertebra (neck bones) of a dead spouse or other relative.! 
In Kikuyu another idea has been evolved. ‘The scalp-lock 
is worked up with stiff guinea-fowl feathers into a feather 
bonnet. “It lies loose along the crown of the head and 
droops somewhat behind, tossing jauntily as the owner 
walks.” ? 

The Turkana work into their hair a thin, curly stick, 
which makes sitting down an operation that can only 
be performed with considerable precaution. Upon _hair- 
dressing and helmets savages have lavished their inven- 
tive faculties until the results are sometimes quite remark- 
able. The headdress of the Rurutaian is built upon a cane 
and stiff native cloth foundation. The ornament consists 
of human tresses, red and green feathers, and the long 
slender tail of the tropic-bird. Yet this does not at all 
approach the magnificence of the dancing-helmet in New 
Guinea. It is a fantastic device of feathers, rows of bird- 
of-paradise and of goura pigeon plumage towering to a 
height of sixteen feet above the wearer’s head. 

Our own records in this respect, such as the full-dress 
feathered hats of the knights of the great chivalric orders 
and of field-marshals, are utterly insignificant as compared 
with this masterpiece of the savage hatter. 

Savage beauties are, nevertheless, not without a real 
artistic insight. Yellow jessamine blossoms or the rich 
scarlet hibiscus flowers excellently set off the rich black 
and shining tresses of a Polynesian maiden. Of this she 

1 Macgregor, J.c. 


2 Crawshay, Geographical Journal, July 1902. 
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is quite aware. Wreaths of flowers are far more commonly 
used by savages than any one would suppose from their 
taste in other matters. 

As regards other projecting points of the face, the nose 
has been widely employed for decorative purposes. From 
the wing of the eagle hawk, the black fellow extracts a 
long slender bone. ‘This he runs through the cartilage 
of his nose, and adds to it the white-tipped tail of the 
common rat-bandicoot. Crabs’ claws in the nasal septum 
are preferred by the Solomon Islanders; other peoples use 
porcupine quills or finely sculptured strips of shell. Nose- 
rings are exceedingly common in the world. Such have 
been discovered in many parts of West Africa, in Egypt, 
in Florida, and in Peru. But those who wished to start 
a new departure preferred to put a ring through one or 
both nostrils. This is commonly done in British India. 
A King 'Ticois of Mexico wore a valuable emerald in each 
nostril; it was probably a sort of stud fastened in with a 
small screw-nut.! 

Labrets, or lip ornaments, are the special mark of many 
tribes both in America and in Africa. The preparation 
of the human lip to receive a plate or ring about four 
inches long and three inches wide is a matter requiring 
much patience. The slit at first made in the lower lip 
is gradually enlarged by inserting larger and larger pieces 
of wood until at last the full size is obtained. Then 
the huge labret draws down the lip, exposing the teeth, 
and “ flops up and down between the nose and the chin” 
whenever the wearer moves fast. There is much ceremony 
about the piercing of the lips; indeed, it is almost a 
religious rite with some people. Large tortoiseshell plates 


1 Davenport, Journal of the Society of Arts, August 15, 22, 29, 1902. 
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are used in the lips of the Mosquito Indian; rings of gold 
and turquoises in Mexico. The Guarayo Indians bore 
little holes at the corners of the lips through the cheek. 
On high days and holidays beautiful feathers are stuck 
in them, but a plug of wood stops the holes on working 
days.! 

Studs of rich emeralds or turquoises were stuck in the 
cheeks of great Peruvian nobles. All these ornaments, or 
at least the places chosen for the display of them, strike us 
as bizarre, odd, and ridiculous. But earrings and necklaces 
do not seem at all unusual. 

There is a cavern, La Barma du Carillon, near Men- 
tone, in which the skeleton of a man was discovered. He 
belonged to one of the most ancient races of Southern 
France. Round his neck he had worn a necklace of 
stags’ teeth and pierced shells. Coral and pearl neck- 
laces are, no doubt, used every evening by his possible 
descendants in the Riviera world of fashion. Earrings are 
also still popular. It seems natural to hang something 
from the ears. We have, however, failed to improve upon 
an interesting development due to some fair dame of 
Pompeii, who probably perished in the great eruption. 
Her earrings, which were of a most elaborate type, con- 
tained two pearls, loosely set, which gave a rattling or 
ringing sound whenever she moved her head.? 

The Kikuyu people bore four little holes in the upper 
lobe of the ear. Light wooden| pencils, three or four inches 
long, are run through these. They produce a gentle flap- 
ping movement of the ears whenever the owner walks about.’ 

In the Philippines and New Guinea, it is usual to have 
an arrangement of elastic bamboo in the ear; this has 


1 Nordenskjold, Z.c. 2 Davenport, l.c. 3 Crawshay, l.c. 
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the effect of widening or lengthening the hole until it is 
a dangling, horrible loop, four inches long. In this loop 
perfectly enormous gold, silver, or iron ornaments are 
hung whenever there is a great festival. 

Rings are generally worn by savages anywhere except 
upon the fingers. ‘The second toe is used by some British 
Indian peoples. But the ankles, the lower part of the 
leg, the wrists, the arm above the elbow, and the neck are 
generally selected for rings, collars, or spiral coils of copper 
or brass wire. A savage husband has, it must be remem- 
bered, no bank in which to deposit his securities or plate. 
Therefore, when he is rich, he buys quantities of copper 
wire and winds it spirally round the legs of his favourite 
wife. She, of course, is as pleased as possible, even if the 
weight becomes almost intolerable. No man or woman, at 
least in a natural savage state, grudges a little personal misery 
if it is a sign of prosperity. She often carries £20 worth 
of brass. Should our rich man grow poor, or find himself 
embarrassed financially, he simply unwinds and sells the 
wire, or, more probably, sells the wife as a “turnout,” 
with the ornaments thrown in. 

But this subject of ornament is too extensive altogether. 
To realise what can be done by hanging things on the 
human body, we cannot do better than quote the de- 
scription of a wonderful Papuan. 

The Papuan “dude” is seen in great perfection in the 
Mekeo district. “His head will be adorned with plumes 
of the Bird of Paradise ; he wears a frontlet of white shell ; 
his face and chest are smeared with soot, lime, or oil and 
clay; a pencil of shell, six or eight inches long, transfixes 
the septum of his nose and projects beyond each cheek; 
on his neck are strings of shell, and he has several bracelets 
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of shell and plaited fern on his arm. Round his neck are 
suspended the tails of pigs, the heavy-smelling glands of 
the cuscus, and bunches of aromatic herbs, supposed to be 
as grateful to the Papuan fair as is valerian to the cat, 
hang down his back. But the distinguishing feature of 
his vanity is his waspy waist. He represents the ne plus 
ultra of tight lacing. His waist is drawn in by a girdle 
of native cloth till the stomach and liver project and 
hang over it. He looks as if he were being elevated by 
the waist as he gingerly trips along.” * 

The Gulf dandy wears ruffles of fibre on his ankles, 
which gives him the appearance of a. foot-winged Mer- 
cury as he strides or runs along the beach. 

‘The masher of the Morehead River is distinguished by 
wearing a bird’s claw, stuck by a small plug into an incision 
on each side of his nose near its point. The claw points 
towards his eye. A string is attached to each claw, 
and is led through a hole in the lobe of the ear, and 
the two strings are tied over the occiput. ‘There are 
small ornaments on the strings. ‘This, as Sir W. Mac- 
gregor points out, is one of the most effective styles of 
decoration. 

The custom of wearing clothes is by no means a natural 
one in the tropics. Indeed it is neither natural nor neces- 
sary. ‘There is neither economy nor common-sense in 
risking chills in tropical climates by wearing any sort of 
garment. Nor is there any impropriety about the absence 
of clothes; it is purely a matter of custom. Hont soit qua 
mal y pense. A silver fig-leaf is the sole apparel of children 
in Morocco and many parts of India. ‘Two bunches of 
grass, a few flowers, a tassel about the size of a postage- 


1 “ British New Guinea.” 
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stamp, or the shell of a nut like a walnut represent the 
entire attire of various savages. 

This, of course, leaves full play to the painting or 
decorating of the body. The black fellow gets some one 
to saw away with a small piece of glass on his arms in 
order to open a vein. This is for the pleasure of using 
his own coagulated blood to stick on down of various sorts 
all over his body. It was, however, amongst the Maories 
and Polynesians that this artistic work rose to the greatest 
perfection. 

‘I have often admired the taste displayed in the mark- 
ing of a chief's leg when I have seen a cocoanut tree 
correctly and distinctly drawn, its root spreading at the 
heel, its elastic stalk pencilled as it were along the tendon, 
and its waving plume gracefully spread out on the broad 
part of the calf. Sometimes a couple of stems would be 
twined up from the heel and divided on the calf, each 
bearing a plume of leaves.” 

Sometimes the girls have the instep and ankle so care- 
fully and beautifully done that it seemed to be an exquisite 
openwork stocking. It is usually on the breast that one 
finds the most elaborate attempts at decoration. Some- 
times it is a compass, with all the thirty-two points 
conscientiously carried out, a man riding on a_ horse, 
warriors fighting, triumphing over a fallen foe, or it may 
be carrying a human sacrifice to the temple. 

Among the Philippine Bontocs a young man is only 
allowed to adorn himself with curved tattoo lines stretching 
from the middle of the breast to the arms when he has 
attained a respectable social rank by taking somebody’s 
head. The operation of tattooing is performed by an 
instrument like a small hoe, with the edge at right angles 
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to the handle; along this edge are from three to twenty 
small sharp teeth. The patient lies down, or, if it is a 
young girl that is to be operated upon, is held down by 
older women. Then the artist takes a lump of lampblack, 
made from the candle-nut, a little oil, and perhaps takes 
a bent leaf to guide his hand. He dips the instrument 
in his black pigment, and by short, quick strokes with a 
wooden hammer the teeth are forced into the skin. After 
a few taps the artist stops, wipes away the oozing blood 
and lampblack in order to inspect his design. Then he 
goes on again, and in less than an hour the design is 
completed. 

“‘The pain produced by the operation was rather annoy- 
ing than severe. It was only felt during the application 
of the toothed instrument, when the sensation was of a 
dull, pricking nature, hard to endure when long protracted, 
and felt much more sensitively in some parts of the skin 
than in others, ... The arm continued inflamed, and a 
red serum oozed from the puncture for several hours, but 
on the following day the part was merely tender.”*... 
This description is due to Mr Bennett, who went through 
the process in order to give an exact account of it. 

But the modest simplicity and convenience of savage 
life could not be maintained. The tyranny of clothes, 
with all the constraint and discomfort involved, soon 
worried and perplexed primeval man. Indeed, in cold 
countries they were a necessity. At first he took a deer’s 
skin; he tied the two upper corners together by a thong, 
and hung it airily by the thong upon his shoulder. This 
could be shifted about to face the bitter cold winds of a 
glacial winter. 


1 Ling Roth, Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxv., 1905. 
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The preparation of a skin involved much scraping of 
the inside with stone knives by the women, much chewing 
and mumbling of the skin by children, so as to make it 
supple and flexible. In rain or snow the inside pelt was 
exposed, and the fur side was worn outside when the 
weather was fine. 

In temperate climates bark cloth was very often em- 
ployed. The Ainos of Japan still make their clothes of 
the bark of an elm (Ulmus montanus). It is probable 
that the Teutonic savages in Roman times also used bark, 
and very likely that of the same tree. 

In Uganda the bark of a kind of fig is employed to 
make cloth. When passing through this district I heard 
from every hamlet the busy tapping of the heavy mallets 
which they use to beat out the bark. They generally cut 
away a complete cylinder of the bark from as high as they 
can reach to the ground. The outer part is picked or 
washed off, then the bark is placed on a smooth log and 
gently and regularly beaten out. It is a rather pretty 
material, though coarse in texture, but of a nice brownish 
terra-cotta colour. It is, unfortunately, easily torn. As 
it is spoilt by a shower of rain, the natives generally take 
it off and sit upon it until the weather is fine. The 
paper-mulberry is used in Polynesia. 

But when men began to keep animals, the hair of goats 
and the wool of sheep or of dogs very soon began to replace 
both skins and bark cloths. It was not necessary to kill 
the animal in order to get a coat from it. 

As soon as flax and cotton came into regular cultiva- 
tion, all ordinary garments were made of them just as they 
are to-day. ‘This great change took place at a very early 
date. Not only clothing but even embroidery had been 
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in regular use before 1450 s.c. The mummy of Amen- 
othes II. was wrapped in an elaborately embroidered sheet." 

Of course this involved the invention of the tailor and 
dressmaker. ‘The first clothes were sheets worn like the 
Roman toga or the modern Malagash lamba, of which it 
is said that there are forty-two ways of wearing it, of 
which every one is graceful. ‘These were either tucked in, 
or more usually pinned together by a bodkin or long thorn. 

When the copper, bronze, and iron ages began, the first 
articles to be worn—and_ lost—were pins. About 70,000 
bronze pins have been found in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland. 

But the pin scratched the skin of the prehistoric Euro- 
pean. He set his ingenuity to work, hammered out the 
head of it, and put a ring through it; the pin was passed 
through the cloak, and then the point brought into the 
ring, so that it no longer scratched him. From this 
arrangement is descended all brooches, buckles, and even 
the safety-pin. The last named is just a drawn-out half 
of the original ring; it is a very ancient invention, for 
what are essentially safety-pins have been discovered at 
Mycenz, where they were used by Helen of Troy.? 

From the Roman toga, when tied in by a girdle at the 
waist, developed the dressing-gown, monk’s cassock, and, 
indeed, all our modern dress. It is said to have been a 
Glasgow tailor that invented the kilt by cutting it away 
from the piece that formed the plaid. But that is a 
dangerous. and controversial matter. 


1 Cole, Journ. S. Arts, Aug. 11, 1905. 2 Davenport, J.c. 
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Gorilla houses—Tree houses in Malaysia—Their inhabitants and date— 
Caves—Houses of one leaf-—Hare’s form and man’s hut—Early Wilt- 
shire huts—St. Oran buried alive—Living foundations of houses— 
Comfortable Kaffir huts—Wigwams and tents—Narrow entrance and 
its advantages—Huge houses of New Guinea and British Columbia— 
Lake dwellings—Life in a Swiss lake dwelling--Corn—Pigs—Trade— 
Loss of a canoe load—Capture of Sara—Destruction of the village. 


fully in their nests, cunningly woven of the twigs 
and branches of trees on which there is sometimes 


Ea the gorilla and the orang-utang sleep peace- 


almost a mattress of dried leaves and grass. 

Of course they are by no means so expert in this house- 
building as a titmouse, or indeed a common crow, but they 
do interlace the twigs and can form a resting-place for the 
night in about ten minutes. 

This accomplishment, one of the very few which our 
distant cousins possess, seems to show the origin of basket 
and net-making, and even, at a later development, of sewing 
and weaving. 

But it is interesting to compare this habit of the orang- 
utang with the following description by Captain Bradley :— 

“ While searching the country in the neighbourhood of 
this river through our glasses, our notice was attracted by 
what seemed to be some enormous birds’ nests in the trees. 
The size of these nests was prodigious, yet they were not 


placed at a very great height, nor in the tallest trees. We 
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were puzzled to think what bird could construct nests of this 
size. . . . While we were still speculating, the difficulty was 
solved, a large ape was observed to leave one of the nests 
and descend to the ground; and he was soon followed by 
eight or nine others, who all walked about erect like men. 
We watched them for a long time and saw them picking 
berries. . . . Several of them climbed the cocoa-palms in 
search of the nuts; but they did not display that activity in 
ascending which distinguishes most of the ape tribe.” He 
discovered of course later on that they were really men. 

“They (the tree huts) were from 30 to 50 feet from the 
ground, built in the lower branches of a species of large, 
widespreading tree, in general appearance very much like the 
oak.¥ Access to them was gained by a number of notches cut 
in the tree trunk . . . and when we got amongst the branches 
we had to crawl out snake-fashion to get at the huts, which 
were the fashion of a bee-hive, though rather more pointed 
at the apex. They were constructed entirely of small 
branches and twigs tied together at the top and bent round 
to form the hollow space in the interior. The height of 
each hut was about six feet. . . . The entrance was a 
hole in the side so small that we could scarcely force our 
way in.”? 

Some of these perches or seats seem to be very roughly 
constructed: at times they are in a fork of the tree and of a 
shape which suits the direction of the branches. In Selam- 
gar they may be from 30 to 40 feet above the ground. 
They are small, sometimes only 4 feet in height, and can 
only be reached by a notched pole or rough ladder, which 
is removed and hidden when the man goes out on a hunting 
expedition. 

1 Bradley, ‘“ Travel and Sport in Burmah,” &c., 1876. See Skeat, J.c. 
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Of course the reason of these aérial dwellings is a very 
simple and natural one. The people want a peaceful night’s 
rest. In those thick primeval jungles where tree-shelters 
still exist, elephants, tigers, leopards, and other dangerous 
creatures are quite common. Mr. Hornaday records that 
the elephants had in mischief torn down the tallest of one of 
the pole-shelters “just to show that it was of no use trying 
to build a hut out of their reach.” The people had fled to 
the jungle. 

These natives are, so far as one can judge, Negritos. 
That is, they belong to one of the very oldest and probably 
least modified races in the world. Have their fathers and 
forefathers been building tree shelters from time immemorial 
and even from time geological (which is a much more 
appalling interval)? It is most probable that they have 
continued to do so ever since the first man lived in South- 
Eastern Asia. 

Indeed the next kind of human habitation (caverns and 
recesses amongst rocks) could only be used in limestone and 
precipitous cliffs, and when a suitable cave was found, the 
eviction of the tenant in possession (a band of hyznas or 
family of tigers) could scarcely have been an easy task 
lightly to be undertaken! Man had perforce to find some 
way of living on the ground. Eventually, probably by 
the help of firebrands and a wood fire, he found safe resting 
places without climbing trees, Bushmen when overtaken by 
night in the desert are said to cover themselves with sand. 

But in the forests of Indo-Malaya it is really very easy 
to build a house. A single palm-leaf stuck at an angle in 
the ground and a heap of leaves thoroughly answer the 
purpose. A row of three or four stout sticks, sloping forward 
at an angle of 60° and covered by palm-leaves,"tied roughly 
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on with creepers, forms one type of “house.” Mr. Ridley 
describes a hut on the Tahun River which was 4 feet high 
and much like a beehive in shape. Within, it was nearly 
filled by dead leaves in which one could see the depression 
where the man had curled up for the night. 

Though one might say that such a nest is more like the 
form” of a hare than that of a man, yet the architect had 
grasped the essential idea of a circular hut. Long curved 
boughs are made to meet in the centre at the top and are 
there tied together. 

This type occurs all over the world. In Fuegia there 
are huts of this type which look like a badly made haycock, 
about 7 feet high and 6 to 9 feet wide. 

No careful County Council inspector in Britain would 
permit even one cow to sleep in a place with so few cubic 
feet of air as these dimensions imply, but in one such house 
twenty people slept happily and lived for weeks together.! 

It has been quite recently discovered that Britons in 
Wiltshire once used huts of a not much more advanced 
pattern than that last named. ‘They were, like those of the 
Fuegians, without any wall whatever, but, as should have 
been mentioned before, the floor was, like that of the 
Fuegian hut, dug out so as to give a little more room inside. 
To dig out a hole was probably much easier to those people 
than to build up a wall. ‘This circular hut dwelling had, 
however, one improvement. ‘There was a pole in the centre 
which stood upon a rough sort of foundation consisting of 
loose stones. But did it stand on anything else? 

Of course, in a general way, it is reprehensible to speak 
ill of one’s ancestors. ‘The Picts, who may have made those 
houses, are strongly suspected of always burying a human 


1 Hyades and Deniker, Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, 
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being under the pole of a new hut. They have been dead 
quite a long time—indeed for several thousand years — 
and cannot well defend themselves against the charge, 
but it does seem proven. ‘There are legends in various parts 
of Europe which seem to show that this custom was quite 
general in early times. 

St. Columba had, on one occasion, commenced to build 
a new monastery. But certain fiends objected to this pro- 
ceeding; when the workmen retired for the night, these 
demons came and carted away everything that they had set 
up. ‘This went on for quite a long time, then St. Columba 
had an inspiration ; another saint, St. Oran, was buried alive 
under the future monastery ; apparently no demon cared to 
be anywhere near this sacred person, either living or dead, 
and the monastery was built without further trouble. We 
do not in any way guarantee the truth of this legend. It 
exists, and probably arose from some such habit. 

There is no doubt as to the fact of this horrible practice 
having been carried out quite recently in Africa, Polynesia, 
Borneo, and Japan. About 1780 a criminal was buried 
below each of the gateposts of the new city of Tavoy in 
Tenasserim. Indeed there is a strong probability that, in 
1463, the peasants caught a beggar, made him drunk, and 
deliberately threw him into the Nogat dam when it required 
repair. 

Churches, dams, and bridges seemed always to require 
the support of a life-sacrifice long after it was discontinued 
for other buildings. But even now, in Great Britain, I 
have heard of a chicken being killed and its blood sprinkled 
on the threshold of a new house in order to keep off evil 
spirits, 

1 Other examples are cited by Tylor, J.c. 
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HOUSE FOUNDATIONS 


As a curious example of how long a very primitive 
method of building may persist, the figure shows the enor- 
mous trouble taken in civilised Korea to make proper 
foundations for a house. The twelve men are here set to 
draw the plough and are not, as no doubt they were 
originally, buried below the foundations, 

But (to return to proper architecture) when better tools 
were. available it was easy to set up a low circular wall 
and so make quite a comfortable dwelling. Huts of this 
character are very common to-day both in South and West 
Africa, The kaffir’s home is roomy, clean, tidy, and swept 
regularly. ‘The floor is of earth mixed with cow-dung, and 
carefully smoothed over and beaten hard. The walls are of 
stake and bind or lattice work, and are covered with the 
same material, so as to be light and air-tight. A heavy 
thatch of grass or leaves makes the interior refreshingly 
dark and cool at midday. The trouble is the acrid, 
penetrating smoke which fills the eyes, mouth, and nost ris. 
A fire is generally burning on a regular hearth, and the 
family crouch over it. The smoke is supposed either 
to find its way through the thatch or sometimes by a special 
opening. 

In West Africa it is usual to carry on the roof beyond 
the hut wall so as to make a kind of circular verandah. 
Part of this is usually walled in to make a shelter for 
animals or a storehouse. ‘There is a space between the 
roof and the inner wall which tends to keep the interior 
fresh, airy, and especially cool. 

There is a great difference in the building material, 
which may be adobes, reed screens, branches and leaves, grass 
thatching, or sometimes even wooden planks. In Kikuyu 
thick slabs of wood, 5 feet long, 10 inches broad, and 
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21 inches thick, hewn with an adze out of Podocarpus cedar, 
form the outer wall. They are driven firmly into the 
ground and caulked with moss. Such huts, quite roomy 
inside, are infinitely more comfortable than the wattle-and- 
daub hovels in which the peasants lived, eyen about 1700 a.D., 
in some parts of Scotland. 

But the wigwam or tent developed naturally from the 
circular hut without walls of the Fuegian or Australian. 
Both these races occasionally threw a skin or a sheet of bark 
over the outside of a grass shelter. To keep special sticks 
and skins, and to carry them when flitting, was found to be 
less trouble than the perpetually gathering of branches and 
grass to make a new hut. 

Skin tents of a simple kind are used in Lapland, all 
through Siberia and in North America, as well as by the 
Patagonians. We have already spoken of the elaborate 
felt arrangement which is used throughout Central Asia by 
the wandering herdsmen.’ 

But the circular type is not really so well adapted for 
building purposes as the rectangular plan, such as is uni- 
versal with ourselves. To cut and set in the ground two 
forked sticks and then put another long one as a ridge-pole 
across the two, is not a very difficult matter. At first these 
houses would be all roof, so to speak, but a low wall makes 
them so much more comfortable that it was probably soon 
invented. This form of house is almost as old as the 
circular type, and is in temperate countries very much more 
usual. There is a theory that the houses in certain German 
villages have been copied from the waggon of the original 
invading Mongol.? But it is really unnecessary to bring in 
the Mongol. The rectangular type of hut occurs in tree 


1 Crawshay, l.c. 2 Peschel, l.c, 3 Drieschmann, Rasse u, Milieu. 
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shelters, and in many parts of the earth where a waggon has 
never been either seen or dreamed about. 

The Todas of the Neilgherries build houses of this type, 
made chiefly of bamboo and cane. They are some 10 feet 
high and 18 feet long. The door is, as is usual with 
savages, both low and narrow. One has to wriggle in 
through an extrance 32 inches by 18 inches! This 
peculiarity of a low door is explained by the convenience 
of having your possibly evil-disposed visitor necessarily 
helpless for some little time. If you have doubts about 
his intentions, he can be forthwith slain upon your 
threshold. 

Certain tribes possess enormous houses, Sir W. 
Macgregor mentions one in New Guinea which is 520 feet 
long and 30 feet wide. Each family has its own hearth 
and a special area allotted to it. In British Columbia also 
there are great communal houses, some of which are in- 
habited by 800 persons. The architecture is of the most 
elaborate character. Carved wooden posts of a most 
grotesque appearance are set up before each man’s door. 
These houses are built by the united efforts of the tribe, and 
involve an enormous expenditure of labour. Huge trunks 
are cut down in the forest, floated to the village, and there 
hauled in and set up. Nothing but human labour is 
employed. 

One of the most curious developments in house-building 
may date back to the days of tree shelters. If the house is 
raised above the ground, it has in a tropical climate many 
advantages, There is less danger from savage beasts and 
ferocious neighbours. The air circulating below the floor 
makes the hut drier, healthier, and cooler; all sorts of pests 


1 Short and Ouchterlony, /.c. 
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are also less prevalent. But the great advantage of the 
system consisted in the fact that you could build your house 
in a lake or lagoon. It does not seem at first a very desir- 
able situation; it would be damp and aguish ; but yet in 
New Guinea, in many places in South-Eastern Asia, in 
Borneo, Celebes, Labuan, Mindanao, in Venezuela and in 
Venice, and at Salonika and in Switzerland, people still, or 
once used to, live in lake dwellings, and at the greatest 
personal inconvenience. Let us take a scene at the well- 
known Morges village in Switzerland, as it may really have 
occurred. 

The morning opened with the usual routine, and as the 
mist cleared away from the rippling water, each circular 
thatched hut and its platform of branches became, one 
after the other, clearly visible in the low red morning sun. 
Ustuk, yawning horribly, seized a flat cake of unleavened 
bread, about an inch thick, and some dried fish—he fed the 
domestic (Eastern) hogs with fish; then he looked carefully 
at his bronze spear, with its three-cornered head, and calling 
his two beagles, jumped into the dugout canoe. He impa- 
tiently called for Sara, At last his sister Sara, hastily wrap- 
ping her long and heavy black hair into a primeval chignon 
and running an old-fashioned bronze needle or two into it, 
hurried towards the canoe. But on the way she suddenly 
turned; she had been admiring her new exquisite bracelet ; 
it must be put away in the family earthenware jar before 
starting. Ustuk spoke strongly about it, in forcible though 
primitive Aryan. He inquired what was her idea of “a 
second,” as she paddled slowly down a winding waterway, 
through the wilderness of some fifty thousand baulks of wood 
which supported the village. Ustuk was clad in a sort of 
rough cloak of deerskin, pinned together with a safety-pin 
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under the elbows, and with loops of thong over the shoulders. 
He had leggings somewhat like those of the North American 
Red Indian, and wore boots of the same material. _ Besides 
the spear, a heavy stone celt, beautifully ground and shaped, 
not unlike a hatchet of to-day, was stuck in his girdle. 

Sara put him ashore, wrapped her flowing deerskin closely 
around her, and slowly paddled home again. Hastily clam- 
bering up the landing-stage before her father’s circular hut, 
she brought out a bundle of forage. This was the new style 
of wheat which had just been grown in their own forest patch. 
(Her father knew three wheats, two millets, and two barleys.) 
It was certainly a good yield—much better than the old 
“spelt,” but it was full of the seeds of an Italian weed 
(Silene cretica), which made it very difficult to thrash. 
Grumbling to herself, she went into the hut and brought 
out a burning stick. The baby came out, and she tied it by 
a string to the doorpost. Then she deliberately set fire to 
the straw—taking only small pieces of the fodder at a time, 
burning the straw away, and so getting the corn. Sara was 
naughty. This wasteful method of thrashing the corn was 
very reprehensible. Then she brought out her flat stone 
and quern, and commenced crushing or grinding it. Hard 
work as it was, her thoughts were busy. When would 
Krapotl make up his mind and drive in those three new 
piles in the village, which signified that he wished to marry. 
A month ago he had told her that he was burning the roots 
of three or four trees, and he had a flock of goats and one 
or two sheep; but then the poor fellow had only the old 
neolithic axe, no new bronze weapon (he lived chiefly on 
roasted crab-apples, rasps, and brambles), and it would take 
time to fell them and lop off the branches. Still he might 
have done it long before this, if he really wished to marry 
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her, but did he? Would her father give her a litter of pigs 
or a cow to start with? ‘Then a stream of the Aryan 
“language” told her that her father’s mind was still upset, 
although his head was resting on his wooden crescent-like 
pillow. 

‘They had had an argument in the palaver-house the 
night before, and the oldest man and official king of the 
tribe had spoken quite clearly! ‘The matter was as follows. 
Sara’s father had obtained, by trade, almost a dugout-load 
of new bronze arrow-heads and other weapons. He wanted 
to exchange these with the red-haired, long-headed savages 
of the North, who had amber and bearskins in plenty, but 
no metal, The king objected. He said it was immoral to 
supply those savages with weapons. They would infallibly 
come down and burn the village on some fine night. So 
long as we had bronze and they only stone axes, we could 
make a fight of it, for there were over twelve hundred people 
in our village. But those savages of the North, who had only 
just learnt from their wives to growl a sort of Aryan, that 
should only be used in addressing wild boars or horses, or 
possibly for purposes of incantation, were not easy to fight. 
‘They never flinched in a battle; they obeyed their king’s 
orders, and did exactly as he told them. Whereas he 
could not get one of his people to see the danger before 
their very eyes. Why did they not use their common-sense ? 
The speech was long and eloquent, as well as embellished 
with Aryan turns and wise proverbs. But that was the 
gist of it. 

Sara’s father, and indeed all the people, knew that the 
king was right, but they one and all had dabbled in the 
trade of supplying arms and grain to the Northern race. 


How else could young men get amber for Saras, or the 
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middle-aged men obtain new cattle, or bearskins for their 
aguish or rheumatic limbs. 

At last Sara’s bread was baked, and with some smoked 
trout, just a little tasty and odorous, her father made his 
breakfast. Then he called for his canoe. Krapotl and two 
other men came up. They loaded up, and paddled for four 
hours to a certain sandy bay near the head of the lake, 
where the usual market or fair was always held. They had 
a second canoe lashed on alongside. This was loaded with 
the bronze arrow-heads. Near the shore a group of red or 
yellow-haired Northern barbarians were already seated. The 
canoe paddled cautiously up to the place. Sara’s father held 
up an arrow-head, a three-cornered one of bronze. ‘Then a 
long, long process of bargaining went on. He asked twice 
what he expected to get; so did the red-haired barbarian. 
All present took part in the argument. At last they worked 
down to much about what Sara’s father had expected, and 
very much less than the barbarian knew to be a fair price. 
But the most delicate and difficult matter had to come. 
This was the actual exchange of the goods. The barbarian 
laid down so many bearskins and amber beads, and Krapotl 
swam ashore to count them and see if they were correct. 
hen he shook hands with the barbarian chief, and gave 
him back a very small piece of amber. Then he staggered 
towards the boat with the bearskins. Sara’s father cautiously 
paddled in, bringing the canoe full of invaluable bronze. It 
was deep water close inshore, but the Northerners were ex- 
cited, and rushed forward. Here were arrow-heads enough 
for all! Sara’s father was afraid; Krapotl swam out to the 
canoe and threw in his load, but an amber bead dropped in 
the water. ‘This of course was a dead loss. Sara’s father 
wanted another bead instead of the lost one; then the 
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Northerner got angry. It was his fool of a young man that 
had lost the bead ; he would be several things before he gave 
another; he had better hand over his bronze forthwith. 
Then Sara’s father made a grave mistake. He backed off 
a little; he did not really intend to depart, but wanted to 
do a little more bargaining. The chief shouted something, 
and three Northerners swam out and seized the laden canoe. 
The lake-dwellers at once threw it off and shouted a warn- 
ing; but it was too late. ‘The Northern men, of no use in 
the water, had upset the dug-out. All the precious freight 
was sunk in deep water! The Northerner furiously insisted 
on the return of all the bearskins and amber. Sara’s father 
humbly and politely quoted the chief's own words. But 
stone arrows were on the string, and he paddled off home 
triumphantly. 

Ustuk had nearly turned back, for a hare had crossed 
his path; but he went on and visited a lonely patch of the 
new wheat. A wild boar had been there that night; his 
dogs followed it all day. At last they brought to bay in 
a swamp; he had then killed it with his celt, and returned 
triumphantly to the landing-place. His dogs, however, were 
very uneasy, and crouched close to his heels, and he thought 
it wisest to climb a tall oak-tree before yodelling for the 
boat. Nothing was visible. He waited, now anxiously and 
eagerly, for Sara and the old canoe. At last she came, and 
his voice told her to hurry. She brought it swiftly towards 
the landing in the reeds, but no sooner was it in, than fifty 
red-haired Northerners suddenly surrounded the two. Ustuk 
wasaslave. Sara was to be the wife of the swindled Northern 
chief, and the shape of the skull of some of her children was 
destined to form the subject of a furious controversy between 


the sons of Ammon and all other European anthropologists. 
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That night a faithful Northern slave paddled very 
quietly out to the village. Slipping between the piles of 
wood, he took out eight good dug-outs. ‘These he towed 
back to the shore. Then a party of Northerners in the 
early morning attacked the village. Every bronze weapon, 
every jar of corn, every bracelet and safety-pin which could 
be rescued from the flaming village, became the spoil of the 
original Germans or Northern Barbarians, whose wives were 
exceedingly pleased. Moreover, there were plenty of new 
wives and slaves. All those lake-dwellers that could not 
escape to a friendly village were captured, and had to teach 
their Northern lords to sow, to look after cattle, and to 
make clothes. 
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THE PERIL OF WATER 


Curious boats—Coracles of Wales and Tibet—Euphrates crossed on a 
goatskin—Eskimo canoes—Earthenware jars as boats—Reeds used as 
canoes—Bark for boat-building—Sails—Catamaran—The ancient and 
honourable dug-out—Voyaging canoes of the Haidas—New Guinea 
lakatois—Crazy character of African dug-out—Hippopotamus-shooting 
in dug-outs—Hollowing out of the trunk by fire and stone adze— 
Widening the canoe — Outriggers — Danger in storms — Origin of 
modern boats—Modern New Guinea and ancient European types— 
Long canoe voyages. 


OME and indeed most savages are good swimmers. 
The Polynesian will, with a knife, and without 
hesitation, attack and destroy a full-grown shark 

in his native ocean. But it is not so very easy to carry 
one’s belongings or even a spear across a mile or two of 
smooth water. Moreover, a small, peaceful, and sluggish 
stream a few yards across, probably conceals many patient 
crocodiles, always hungry and always watching. ‘The savage’s 
dread of these disgusting, seldom seen and silently moving 
brutes can be quite well realised. ‘They are horrible enough 
even in an aquarium. 

All sorts of queer and ingenious craft have been devised 
by the native mind. Bundles of reeds or of bark, skins or 
hides, earthenware pots, and logs of wood are still occasion- 
ally used for navigation. 

The ancient “coracle” is said to be still in use in some 
parts of Wales (cwrwgle). It is essentially a flattish basket, 
with a hide or leather stretched over it; it has a pre- 
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ference for spinning round like a top, but an expert can 
cross smooth water in comparative safety. On the steppes 
of Europe and Asia one finds a rudimentary “coracle.” It 
is constructed out of an ox hide, turned up at the edges and 
bound together with thongs; it looks like a flat open box. 
These are called “ pelotas.” A native will put his goods in 
the pelota and swim over a river, dragging the instrument 
after him by means of a long strip of leather. A true 
coracle, made of yak hides, over-bent twigs, and caulked 
with butter, turns up again in Tibet; it is five feet long, 
and can carry three people.! 

Farther south one may to-day observe a native take an 
inflated goatskin down to the waterside, stretch himself upon 
it, and then paddle quietly across the Euphrates. People 
have so crossed it for thousands of years. Thus the use 
of leather for crossing rivers has prevailed from Wales to 
Tibet, which, if the Welsh are the descendants of the first 
Aryan herdsman, is exactly what one would expect. 

But it is amongst the Eskimo that one finds the most 
perfect skin canoes. Their large “ woman’s boat,” made of 
a whalebone and lath framework covered by skins, is a 
good seaworthy craft which can travel for miles. But the 
“‘ kayak ” or hunter’s canoe is one of the most perfect and 
exquisitely shaped of all aquatic inventions. It also con- 
sists of a light framework of wood, over which is stretched a 
watertight skin covering. It is light, buoyant, and indeed 
unsinkable, for the skin of the canoe is brought up and 
fastened round the hunter’s waist. It is eighteen to twenty 
feet long, a foot deep, and eighteen inches wide. The 
Eskimo skims easily over the water in this elegant little 
craft; he can take somersaults with it, and indeed it seems 


1 Rockhill, 
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to answer to his thoughts, so handy and obedient is it to 
the slightest touch of the paddle. 

Juvenal describes a remarkable sort of craft used in 
Egypt in his times, and which still persists to-day. At 
certain potter’s villages a number of earthenware jars or 
vases are tied together with cords. These are covered with 
canes, and upon, it the owner paddles down the Nile. He 
sells the jars in the bazaar. 

Another arrangement consists of a bundle of reeds. The 
Shoshone Indians of North America possess rude canoes 
which are just such bundles, eight feet long, and not at all 
watertight. It is interesting to see how many different 
people have selected this uncomfortable type of boat. 

On the lake of Chiquita in Bolivia, there are sailing 
vessels made of two thick bundles of reeds lashed together, 
and some fifteen to eighteen feet in length.! The sail is of 
plaited reeds. 

The slave-raiding robber tribes of Lake Chad in Africa, 
make a thing like an ordinary boat in shape, but entirely of 
reed bundles, The crew are seated practically in the water, 
but are quite safe, for it cannot possibly sink.2 The same 
idea turns up at Lake Baringo in East Africa,? and also on 
Lake Suai in Abyssinia. 

“The shores on the north side are fringed with a dense 
jungle of papyrus, out of the pithy stems of which the lake- 
dwellers, a tribe called Wattu, make their ingenious but 
very uncomfortable rafts. ‘They are formed of a single 
bunch bound in a solid round roll, and running to a fine 
point that is twisted up in the air, and forms a high 


1 Joly, ‘‘ Man before Metals.” 
2 Foureau, 1b., February 1901. 
3 Hobley, Geographical Journal, November 1906, 476. 
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stem or cut-water; two other smaller bunches are tied to 
each side, forming a bulwark, in the hollow of which the 
rower sits, and a certain stability is obtained. They are 
fearfully crank, but quite unsinkable, as the pith stalks are 
as light and buoyant as corks.”! According to Mr. Blundell, 
“the nearest approach to them are boats of Tasmania.” 

In the Malay Peninsula a bundle of bamboos is some- 
times tied along each side of a certain kind of canoe in order 
to give a much-needed stability.? 

The Tasmanians used eucalyptus bark rolled up in pieces 
and tied with string. The rude floats made of these rolls 
were nine to ten feet long and two to three feet wide, 
They were only eight inches deep, but could carry five 
or six people who paddled with sticks.’ 

The bark canoe of certain Australian tribes was a very 
rude arrangement, tied together with string. The Fuegian 
type was a little more advanced, for it had a framework 
of stick, and was sewn together; but the birch bark canoe of 
North America is a beautiful little vessel, ingeniously made 
and extraordinarily light. A canoe four yards long weighs 
barely thirty pounds. ‘The discovery and colonisation of 
the vast river and lake systems of British North America 
would have been impossible without, these exquisite triumphs 
of Indian ingenuity. 

The North American Indian is perhaps the most skilful 
canoe-builder and more expert in navigation than any other 
savage. He hunts, fishes, negotiates, buys, and sells from 
his canoe. 

1H, Weld Blundell, Geographical Journal, June 1905. 
2 Warrington Smyth, Lc, 
3 Ling Roth, lc. 


4 Wilson, ‘‘ Prehistoric Man.” Mason, J,c., describes the way in which 
they are made. 
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He, like most savages, is a born orator ; eloquence comes 
quite naturally to him. The scene depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration probably lasts for three or four hours. 

The chief on shore is expatiating on the beauty and 
accomplishments of his young women. The man in the 
boat is pointing out how rich and rare are the blankets 
offered for them. It is an occasion in which even the small 
children take the greatest interest. 

And throughout the whole palaver, the orator probably 
stands and gesticulates in his birch-bark canoe. 

Now it is almost safe to say that not one in a hundred 
of our readers could stand upright in such a canoe for two 
minutes without upsetting it! 

But the natural material for boats is wood. Kipling has 
described in “The First Chantey ” how the idea has, we will 
hope, originated. As a matter of fact, an Australian does 
seat himself astride a log of wood and paddles across a 
river with a strip of bark for oar. 

When the bold Spanish pilot, Bartolomeo Ruiz, was 
cautiously exploring unknown Peru, his astonishment was 
great when he discovered a native sail on the Pacific Ocean. 
It was a most remarkable vessel. Huge logs of some light 
and porous wood had been lashed together to make a raft. 
"There was a deck constructed of reeds. ‘The keel was mov- 
able, so that the direction of the voyage could be altered by 
shifting it. It had a rudely made rudder and a mast carrying 
a square cotton sail.! This last is a very curious point, 
for sails are supposed to have been confined to the Old World ; 
but besides this instance, there are many other facts which tend 
to show a connection between Polynesia and South America. 

The “catamaran” of the East is sometimes a short flat- 


1 Prescott, ‘* Conquest of Peru.” 
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pointed board, or it may be a small raft. ‘The Polynesians 
will swim a mile out to sea towing this little board; then, 
resting his breast upon it, he rides on the crest of a wave 
amidst foam and spray. Just before the breakers, he slides 
off and plunges towards the deep. 

But all these arrangements for getting across water are 
quite unimportant as compared with the ancient and honour- 
able dug-out canoe, which is surely man’s first step at serious 
and satisfactory shipbuilding. It is used all over the world, 
and there are all sorts and varieties of it. The beautiful 
voyaging canoes of the Haida Indians are sometimes sixty- 
five feet long with eight feet beam, and can carry thirty- 
seven people as well as two tons of cargo, and yet they are 
made of a single tree. 

Then there are the great sago-carrying “lakatoi,” of New 
Guinea, capable of taking twenty to thirty tons of sago at a 
time, and made up of many dug-outs joined together ; there 
is a sort of flooring or deck of bamboos. Their departure 
for market is a village festival. All the girls come and 
dance, spinning about energetically upon the deck before 
the men start on their long and dangerous voyage. 

But the ordinary African dug-out is a plain, lumpish, 
unadorned affair as compared with these fine specimens of 
the art. It is black, and covered all over with irregular scars, 
left by the clumsy adze which shaped it. It has neither stem 
nor stern, but ends somehow in an ill-fashioned and clumsy 
curve at each extremity. It is very narrow, very low, and 
a real crank; each specimen has its own pet, bewildering, 
and aggravating eccentricity. 

When the traveller’s caravan reaches the riverside, three 
or four loads are carefully placed in this crazy concern, 


1 Ellis, Le. 
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then a porter or two take their seats; finally you yourself 
step gingerly in, and holding yourself very straight, very 
slowly and carefully sit down. You must not sneeze, or 
laugh, or blow your nose, for fear of shipwreck. But, even 
with the greatest care, accidents happen. When shoving 
off into deep water on one occasion, I had a curious and 
vivid impression of my men’s heads and luggage turning 
rapidly through an angle of ninety degrees, which was very 
soon blurred by the sudden cold plunge in the dark and 
mysteriously dirty water of an African river. ‘Then every- 
thing had to be fished out; the canoe baled out, and we 
tried again. 

But the full frailty of this inept sort of vessel is only 
realised when one is hippopotamus-shooting by moonlight. 
It is a fascinating sport; the canoe is gently paddled down 
the river, and every one anxiously scans the bank. ‘The 
object is to get near enough to shoot the hippopotamus as 
he plunges from the bank into the water, but no one desires 
to get right in his way when in the act of diving. It is 
quite easy to do this. 

On the one occasion when I tried this sport, we (four of us) 
all fired at him as he dived into the water. Then followed 
a breathless, silent interval. He would certainly rise some- 
where; so he did about 100 yards away; we fired again; 
then followed another terrible silence. Was he coming 
to chew up the canoe into shreds and splinters, which, as 
many gorgeously imaginative persons had assured us, was 
habitual with hippopotami? All sorts of thoughts passed 
through my mind while the silvery moonlight shone quietly 
on the sluggish water and the motionless naked bodies of 
the negroes. I remembered distinctly the delighted African 
grin with which the steersman had said, ‘ Plenty crocodile 
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An exciting sport when carried out in crazy dug-out canoes, 





HIPPOPOTAMUS-SHOOTING 


here!” but all musings were suddenly dispelled by a yawn- 
ing cavernous mouth and huge discoloured ivories suddenly 
appearing about fifteen yards off. 

We again blazed at that horrible entrance to his body, 
and he vanished. He did not appear again until he rose, 
emphatically dead, some twenty hours afterwards, Then 
his personality was so strong; his presence after a day or 
two was felt so powerfully and so burdened the atmosphere, 
that we had to break our camp. By this time the entire 
population for miles around had come to discuss and to 
assimilate his remains. 

The dug-out canoes discovered in the peat mosses at 
Glasgow and near Dumfries are very much of the same 
pattern, though distinctly better made than this African 
craft. Yet they are very inferior to the best American and 
Asiatic specimens. 

The building of the best sorts of dug-out is a very 
elaborate matter. First the tree is cut down; a fire is 
lighted at the base of it, and a wet cloth or damp clay 
placed upon the trunk to prevent its extending too far up 
the trunk. The charred pieces are cut away with a stone 
adze, and so by fire and adze the tree is felled. 

Having burnt or chopped off the trunk and branches, 
the next labour is to hollow out the log. Pine knots 
are gathered and set on fire; these little fires are arranged 
along the top of the log. They are closely watched; new 
fuel is applied, or their course is checked by green bark, 
mud, or water; the embers are broomed away and the 
charred pieces are carefully dug out with flat, circular, or 
leaf-shaped flints. So by continual application of fire and 
flint the tree is hollowed out to the desired extent. 

1 Mason, l.c. ; also Niblack. 
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But so far the log is just the diameter of the original 
tree; it is necessary to force out the sides so as to increase 
the inside space. There are several ways of doing this; 
sometimes the future canoe is filled with wet sand so as to 
bulge out the sides by sheer weight. In Polynesia it is 
filled with water, to which hot stones are added, until the 
water is so hot that the sides are steamed and can be forced 
into the desired shape. This is often done by using cross- 
pieces of wood above and below the canoe; their ends are 





Fic. 18.—A Canoe Figurehead from North America. 


attached by twisted rattans, through which ironwood stakes 
are driven, and these, being twisted round and round, force 
the canoe sides outwards. 

The Malays are very clever at this work, and it is said 
they sometimes make two dug-outs from a single trunk by 
wedging out an inner log. 

The Haida Indians add a prow and a stern, rising 
gracefully at each end by dove-tailing or mortising other 
pieces of wood to the original log. On these are elegantly 
carved figure-heads of a symbolical nature. Sandstone and 
sharkskin are used to polish the outside. ‘These are 
beautiful vessels, whose “lines.” are much admired by naval 


experts. 
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Those of the Fly River (New Guinea) are also very 
elegant. They are 20 to 30 feet long, and only 12 to 15 
inches wide. The men (often half-a-dozen) stand erect 
when paddling. 

Very often in Polynesia, two canoes are lashed together 
by spars at right-angles to them; generally, however, there 
is only one canoe, and a mere log or outrigger. These are 
dangerous in a heavy sea. 

Some thirty-two people were passing from one island to 
another when a sudden squall came down upon them. The 
canoes were torn apart, and it was impossible to mend them; 
so they made a sort of raft of what they could collect. 
This was very low in the water, and the people being ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, made but very slow pro- 
gress. ‘Then they were attacked by sharks, who seized one 
unfortunate after another, until but two or three were left. 
Then the raft rose sufficiently to be comparatively safe, and 
they were finally carried ashore.1 

Our boats are surely descended from the dug-out. In 
many places one can find the missing links. A water-board, 
for instance, is often arranged along the sides of a dug-out. 

In the inland sea of Singora in Malaysia, one very 
curious transitional form is quite common. It is just a 
dug-out with planks built up around the inside part of it. 
“The almost submerged noses of these boats have generally 
a most pathetic expression.” 

The dug-out itself in these types degenerates into a mere 
keel, to which planks or strakes are attached in the most 
ingenious ways. Generally fibre or rattan is employed 
instead of iron nails. 

In Tube Tube the length of the boats is often “quite 


1 Ellis. 
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50 feet, and their sides are built up with three or four 
broad planks to a moulded depth of 4 or 5 feet, yet with- 
out a nail being used anywhere in their construction. .. . 
Nevertheless the hull is strong enough to bear not only 
the strains of heavy loads and high seas, but the even more 
trying stresses of continual beachings and launchings. It 
is sufficiently rigid to hold the caulking in the seams, yet 
with a pliancy lent by its lashed fastenings which allow it 
to give when a rigid nailed fabric, unless enormously stout 
and heavy, would be very apt to tear itself apart and break 
up.” * 

A very old method of attaching the planks or strakes to 
the ribs is perhaps worth mentioning. When the plank is 
adzed or hacked out of the tree, transverse projecting ridges 
are left at intervals along the inside of it. Holes are bored 
through these ridges, and cords or strings passed through 
these holes and lashed to the ribs. This system is de- 
scribed by Wallace as employed in the Ké Islands.2 Now, 
in a.D. 217, a boat was sunk in what is now the moss of . 
Nydam, in Europe, and apparently very nearly the same 
method of boat-building had been employed in its con- 
struction, although iron was also used. 

Sails seem to have been at first always square, as in 
Bolivia, ancient Egypt, and most parts of Malaysia, But 
a very beautiful type, which has nearly the outline of a con- 
volvulus leaf, is used in New Guinea. Other shapes are 
generally copies of European models. It is important to 
remember that very long voyages can be made with savage 
canoes. It is said that an Eskimo kyak drifted ashore 


1 Seligmann, l.c. 
2 Wallace, ‘‘ Malay Archipelago”; and Lubbock, ‘‘ Prehistoric 


Times.” 
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near Aberdeen, and that its occupant was living when 
discovered. 

Certain American Indians take annual trips of 500 miles 
for salmon fishing. In 1696 two canoes were driven before 
the wind from Ancarso to the Philippines, a distance of 
800 miles, and several other voyages of this length have 
been recorded. Moreover, it is not unusual to take women, 
domestic animals, and provisions even for a not very long 
voyage. Thus there is no difficulty in seeing how the 
Maoris reached New Zealand or how Madagascar was 


peopled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ON LANGUAGE 


First language—Shrugs and wavings of fan—Poultry language—Bow-wow 
theory—Good descriptive names—Baby words—Ba—Kau—Would you 
—Number of possible words—Use of commas—Pronunciation—Pash-to 
—Moloch to Madame Sans Géne—Cowpen to Earl’s Court, courtesies, 
and courting a sweetheart—Niu Spellinbuk—Havoc in language by 
poets and humorists—Hi! elephant—Basque—Wandering Aryans— 
Native telegraph—Chest notes—Signals 120 miles an hour—Smoke 
signals—Truth—The goddess’ headband—Mosquitoes versus wind. 


I | R. WORTHINGTON SMITH, in “Man the 
Primeval Savage,” gives the following sketch of 
the speech of our very distant forefathers : 

“They exchanged ideas by chattering, jabbering, shout- 
ing, howling, yelling, and by monosyllabic spluttering, 
sometimes by hilarious shouting (not true laughter), sten- 
torian barking or screaming, or by the production of semi- 
musical cadences. 

“They are also expressing their thoughts by movements 
of the eyes, eyelids, and mouth, by grimacing and by 
gestures made by body, arms, and legs. The men and 
women have gestures and sounds sufficient for their wants. 
As a signal of danger, they point and imitate the roar of 
the lion, the growl of the bear, or the bellowing of the elk.” 

In fact they dotted their #’s and crossed their ¢’s! But 
this description would rather apply to the ape-like ancestor 
of man than to man himself. It is just in the possession of 


reasonable aud understandable speech that man differs from 
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all animals. Gesture is, of course, always with us. No one 
who has observed the French shrug of the shoulders but 
must wonder at its expressive eloquence. Whole sentences, 
with the most delicate nuances of sentiment, are signified 
by one shrug. 

Still more interesting is the language talked by the fan 
of a Spanish senorita. But this must be learnt by practice, 
which is particularly dangerous. It is much safer to study 
the origin of language in the poultry yard, as has been done 
by M. Houzeau, who discovered twenty distinct and different 
sounds, all full of meaning, and instantly understood by 
every fowl. The common barn-door cock says quite dis- 
tinctly, Lawks! Here! Tut-tut! Goalongdo! and not 
infrequently uses particularly bad language, if one can 
judge by the redness of his comb when really excited. 

It is especially in the names given to animals by savages 
that one sees the origin of many words. The theory is 
disrespectfully called the “ bow-wow ” theory, but one has 
only, as Tylor suggests, to “pooh-pooh” or “ hoot” down 
its detractors. The ancient Persians called the cock 
“kahrkatac”; 1 his name amongst other savages is “kokoroko,” 
or “quiquiriqui” (Spanish children). All these are much 
nearer his voice than our “ Cock-a-doodle-do.” 

There are so many words coined to set forth the per- 
sonality of animals, and especially of birds, that it is really 
difficult to make a selection. The swallow has been called 
“kwakwatir” and the whistling duck “peuleule”: both 
these are exact imitations of their special notes. The Copts 
called the donkey “eeio.” The frog is described as “ twonk” 
by the black fellows in Australia, The cat is “maou” in 
China, and our own “mew” is almost as good. Indeed 


1 Most of the following words are cited from Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture.” 
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mewling, and, alas, also puking, are quite characteristic of 
speechless British babes. 

The names for ox and cow form a very interesting series. 
The “ moo-cow” of our youth is called by the Hottentot the 
“bou,” by the Cochin-Chinese, the “bo,” and in Welsh, 
“bu.” These names from very different countries surely 
tend to show that the Latin bos, as well as our beef (buf, 
&c.), are all ancient baby words which have become regular 
nouns.! 

But it is not only in animal’s names that we find sound 
and sense completely explaining one another. Here is an 
English list—erick, creak, crack, crash, crush, and scrunch. 
The gnashing of teeth is, perhaps, better given by the 
Coptic word khryj than by gnash, but both are excellent. 
Then, again, the “puff-puff” of our infancy, as applied to 
the smoke as of a train, is by no means exceptional. “Puf” 
for smoke is found in many languages. To shoot in Chinook 
is pu and a revolver is called sivpu. The Zulus call the 
drifting clouds fw, which, of course, refers to smoke or mist. 

What could be more happy than the word chivivivinicha 
to express the wind whistling through the trees (Quichua 
Indians), or the African Bavili words, mvwmvwmvu for a 
drizzle of rain, and wawawaw for steady showers falling on 
grass or dried leaves.2 The word qurwru is not a bad 
description of thunder if pronounced with energy. “'Tom- 
tom” is the regular Indian name for drum. It is often 
applied to drums in general and sometimes to the resound- 
ing chest. With us it has been degraded much lower. 

To spit is described as tutwa by the Tahitians and our 
tut-tut is probably derived from a similar attempt to imitate 


* “Lectures on Science of Language,” vol. ii. 
® Dennett, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxv, 
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the reality. So also with “mum” and murmuring, both of 
which, or at least similar words, are by no means unusual 
amongst savages. Then, the Zulu word for to giggle, which 
is gigiteka, is distinctly a better description than our own. 

But such baby words copied from natural sounds do not 
go far towards making a language. When a savage or, 
indeed, any one, wishes adequately to express his feelings, 
e.g. about an enemy or over some domestic accident, then 
real words are necessary as well as shouts and interjections. 

Such cries as Fire! Thieves! would mean nothing 
definite unless the audience knew exactly what was meant. 
Of course, even if the original words were mostly natural 
sound pictures of the idea, by far the greater number of 
them would, in the course of time, be so mutilated and 
changed by the trials and chances of pronunciations that 
only by the happiest accident could we recognise them for 
what they were. 

Languages are divided into three groups, or, by some 
authorities, into four. The three usually given are (1) one 
syllable languages; (2) the “added on” type, or agglutina- 
tive; and (3) inflectional languages, such as English. 

The one syllable type of language consists of such 
sentences as Fire! Thieves! Cat! Scratch! Harry! Yesday! 
and the like. It stands to reason, of course, that gesture 
and tone of voice are very necessary with such languages. 
“Fire” might mean, I want a light, or, the whole forest is 
blazing! When an Indian says, “wood go,” he will point 
to himself and then to the wood, which makes his meaning 
quite distinct. 

The differences in tone make it possible to use one 
word for a whole series of meanings. The classical case 
is that given by Max Muller for the word ba in Annam. 
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It may mean three, a lady, a bow on the ear, or the favourite 
of a prince. Thus, if one said in Annam, with the right 
accent, “ba, ba, ba, ba,” it would mean “ three ladies gave 
a box on the ear to the favourite of a prince.” * 

But there are other words of a still more port manteau 
type. In the Ewe language and with the right tone, 
“do, do, do, do, do, do, do, do, do,” would mean, “tell, 
change, grow big, let go, kick, pick, be sad, sleep.”? It 
also means a “ grind.” 

Another even more remarkable case is given by Dr. 
Grierson. It is the word kaw in the Shan language. This 
may mean any one of the following: “ I, am old, com- 
plaining of, nine, locks of hair, indifferent to an evil 
spirit, an owl, (in) a butea tree, (with) balsam, (on my) 
shin.” It also means “mill.” All these meanings are 
kept quite clear and distinct by the tone and context. 

Even in English tone may change entirely the whole 
sense of a sentence. Take eg. “I never sold you that 
horse.” The meaning alters entirely according as one lays 
the accent on any one of the words. Indeed, very often 
the word is quite without meaning in itself. It all de- 
pends on the tone with which it is pronounced. For 
instance, let the reader pronounce the simple question 
that follows according to the circumstances :— 








Would you? . . . Pass the potatoes? 

Would you? . . . To a Pomeranian terrier barking and trying to 
bite. 

Would you? . . . To a ferocious and vociferous mastiff safely 
chained up. 

Would you? . . . Whenasking a girl for a dance at a ball. 

Would you? . . . Toa jibbing horse. 

Would you? . . . A boy asking the gardener for a peach, 

Would you? . . . Toanice pony slobbering on your sleeve. 

1 Muller, J.c. 2 Keane, ‘“‘ Man, Past and Present.” 
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This is enough to show how useful accent can be in 
making your meaning quite clear. Soon, however, it became 
necessary to distinguish and mark out all sorts of different 
things, and the meaning of many words became restricted. 
It is curious to find that certain savages have quite a large 
number of words. 'The Yaghans are said to have 40,000. 
These, however, are probably complex words produced by 
tacking on others. Here is a word from the Kherwari 
language in British India: “ Da-p-al-ocho-akan-tahen-tae- 
tin-a-e.” It means my slave's son is too often getting himself 
mixed up in shindies. 'The literal translation is, “ He, who 
belongs to him, who belongs to me, will continue letting 
himself be caused to fight.” 

Now it cannot be said that human beings have been 
particularly grasping with regard to the number of words 
they have chosen. With an alphabet of 23 letters, it is 
possible to make 25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000 words.” 
The Chinese alphabet (or rather word signs) only amount 
to some 4000 distinct and different letters! Learning 
the alphabet occupies most of a student’s curriculum in 
China, 

Here is rather a long Esquimaux word: “ Piniagassa- 
kardlu-arungna-erangat.” But with evenings which last 
six months, it is possible to invent and to appreciate such 
horrible combinations. 

But the absolute necessity of both grammar and syntax 
soon forced itself on man’s mind. A very simple example 
shows this. Walker says his fag is an ass. With one 
comma it is a choleric word of Walker’s, and with two 
commas it becomes rank blasphemy on the fag’s part. 

But we shall not attempt to give any account of the 


1 Grierson, l,c. 2 Muller, lc, 
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romance of grammar. Fortunately most nations, after 
passing through a stage of very elaborate grammar, 
dropped it as much possible. A much more interesting 
point is the “hunting of panting syllables through space 
and time” to find out how words have changed and 
modified in different parts of the earth, until some rude 
Aryan term, like “cowpen,” came to mean the exquisite art 
of making love. The difficulties in this study are very 
great. The first is pronunciation. The extraordinary 
choking, guggling grunts and clicks of Bushmen cannot 
be learnt by Europeans at all. They are generally written 
as notes of exclamation ! 

King Solomon sent his Grand Vizier, Asi, to collect 
specimens of all the languages of the world. When the 
official returned and gave in his report in person, he re- 
cited passages of every tongue until he came to Pash-to. 
Then he stopped and produced a pot in which he rattled 
a stone. “That,” said he, “is the nearest approach which 
I can make to the language of the Afghans.” * 

Even in closely related languages the pronunciation is 
often quite different, and it is difficult to recognise a word. 
A German has pointed out that when the French say pere 
instead of the original pater, it is just through laziness 
and lack of energy. But why should one not save time and 
trouble when it is possible to do so? ‘The English have 
done so in the case of Jady, which is derived from HLAEFDIGE, 
a regular mouthful of a word ! 

But the changes in meaning are of a still more puzzling 
character. Thus the German schlecht meant originally 
straight and right ; by slow and gradual changes it became 
simple; still changing it took the meaning of ‘foolish or 


1 Grierson, lc. 
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useless; now it means really bad or naughty, which is 
exactly the opposite to its first sense. 

We will give two more examples also from Max Miiller 
to show how curious those changes are. The French word 
géner means really bother, or ne vous génez pas, “do not 
trouble yourself.” In old French it was written gehenner. 
It meant, in the middle ages, torture or bodily torment. 
It was, of course, derived from Gehenna, which was the 
Greek name for Hades. But Gehenna was originally the 
Valley of Hinnom at Jerusalem, where the Jews passed 
their children through the fire as a sacrifice to Moloch. 
Madame Sans Géne probably never heard of Moloch. 

A still more interesting case is that of “court.” Cors 
or cohors was the Aryan name for the village cow-yard, 
to which the cattle were driven in at night for safety. 
Later on, when Roman soldiers were given farms as a 
reward for military service, “court” became the name not 
only of the cow-pen, but of the farm itself (of which 
indeed the cattle-yard was by far the most important 
part). These farms changed into the seats of the early 
feudal nobles, who retained the word “court,” as in Baron’s 
Court, Earlscourt, &c. ‘The Court was the king’s palace, 
and became in due time Court of Session and Law Courts.1 
Courtesy, a reverence of or belonging to the Court; 
Courteous and Courtly, politeness, such as distinguishes 
the Royal Palace; and, finally, one finds to court a sweet- 
heart, in which process, of course, poetry and fine polite- 
ness are quite advisable. 

Thus the cattle-yard gives names to all that we are 
accustomed to consider the very source and origin of all 
romance. Changes such as these are going on now, ‘The 


1 Muller, 7.c. 
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Americans use cunning to express a sort of dainty neat- 
ness; with us it means usually artful wiliness. Both 
meanings are included in the original Saxon word. 

The changes advocated in America in spelling are very 
serious; the original spelling is often an interesting clue 
to the history of a word. If you spell humour, “umor,” then 
it does seem at first sight to mean a saving of time, ink, 
pens, paper, and whatever expense is necessary in buying 
a dictionary. But your meaning will not be made clear. 
For instance, “Nu Spellinbuk” is certainly quite wrong; 
it ought to be Niw Spellenbuk. No two people pronounce 
exactly the same way. “Vater,” “father,” “faither,” 
“padre,” “ pére,” “ pater,” are just the ways which German, 
English, Scotch, Italian, and Frenchmen found suited to 
their sense of poetry and vocal peculiarities. 

Besides the difficulty of pronunciation, there are other 
serious obstacles in hunting up words. There is the poet, 
for instance, and the humourist. Instead of calling the 
horse after its neigh, the Aryans called it the swift one 
(asva). The original and ordinary meaning of wmsila in 
Kaffir is “tail,” but it also means “court follower,” pro- 
bably because they followed the king on winding native 
paths. Ukumgekeza mkloko means to break somebody’s 
head as if battering it with a club; but it also means to 
“weary one to distraction.” A king in Polynesia is very 
much respected, and especially when he is dead. 'Thus his 
name, and all words of which it forms part, have to be 
changed. The elephant is described as “Big Bones,” the 
“animal who turns both ways,” in the Malayan jargon. 
This delicate way of describing him is, of course, only 
found amongst the wild hunting tribes. He is much more 


familiarly treated by those natives who have set this 
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mighty beast to draw their ploughs and drag their timber 
about. 

Sometimes these nicknames and metaphors can be traced, 
but very often it is quite impossible. The King Sarza 
Denzel of Abyssinia was encamped on a hunting expedi- 
tion near a particular village. An elephant came down 
to the fields, and the people drove it away, shouting out, 
“ Yan! hoy!” which means, “Hi! elephant!” It departed 
from the fields. Then the king told them that if he came 
to pillage their corn, they had only to call out, “ Yan hoy!” 
and he would redress their grievances. This address Yan 
hoy! is now a regular salutation at the court of Abyssinia.’ 
(The story comes from the Chronicle of Mahdara Maryam, 
but it does not follow that it is true.) 

Suppose, for instance (and, indeed, on purely historical 
grounds it is quite probable), that the Chinese and Japanese 
have long since overrun Europe and annexed the British 
Empire. (This, we will say, is about a.p. 2200.) A careful 
Japanese scholar, whilst investigating the Anglo-Saxon 
language, might come across such an expression as “ Little 
Mary.” How could he find out what it meant? 

But this supposed fate of Britain and of Europe is 
really worth considering on other grounds. If our Japanese 
scholar had no written history, how could he tell what the 
original Anglo-Saxon looked like? If all British India spoke 
_ English, then he would undoubtedly say that India was the 
original home of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Now something very like what we have suggested as 
possible (or probable) did actually happen in Europe long 
before there was any written history. A whole series of 
Aryan tribes overran Europe, and have so assimilated or 


1 Weld Blundell, Geographical Journal, June 1906. 
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stamped out the original races that it is extremely difficult 
to know who were the first Europeans. 

It is by the study of languages that people have begun 
patiently to work out the history of this great race-move- 
ment. Aryan languages were substituted everywhere except 
just round Bayonne in France and Spain, where the original 
Basque or Euskarian tongue is still spoken. Of course, 
Basque is exceedingly puzzling to scholars. A Spanish 
dictionary says under Basque.—That which is so confused 
and obscure that nobody can understand a word of it. But, 
on the other hand, the Abbé Iharce de Bidassouet (himself 
a Basque) says it was the language used by Adam in the 
Garden of Eden." 

We will suppose that this Aryan invasion came in by 
the Danube valley, and that the different tribes wandered 
off in all directions from its mouth. Now if one goes round 
the coasts of Europe from the Baltic down the North Sea 
by the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, we find that 
the different Aryan languages are related exactly as they 
ought to be. Slav is related to the German group; German, 
Scandinavian, or Teutonic languages have an affinity with 
the Keltic series (Gaelic, Erse, Welsh). These last are also 
allied to the Latin series (French, Spanish, Italian), and the 
Latin group in some respects resembles Greek. But more 
about these wandering Aryans will be found in chapter 
XXV. 

A very important discovery has been made quite recently 
in British India. From the Punjaub to the south of British 
India a group of languages has been discovered which 
shows distinct resemblance to that spoken by the Australian 
blackfellows. This seems to show that, many years ago, 


1 Hovelacque, “‘ Science of Language.” 
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small, black, nigger-like savages inhabited the gorgeous East. 
Did they come from some submerged continent, or were 
they the first inhabitants of our Indian Empire coming by 
the regular north-west passage? Here, indeed, is a real 
romance to be carefully unravelled by some patient student. 

Perhaps it is best to mention here a very strange and 
mysterious power possessed by many savages. Important 
news, and especially such as refer to war, are mysteriously 
transmitted with marvellous rapidity. It is singular to find 
this native telegraphy mentioned not only in all parts of 
Africa, but in British India, in New Guinea, and other 
islands, in Australia, and in America, both north and south. 
Now every traveller knows that new and savage countries 
are like virgin soil, in which extraordinarily tall and exuber- 
ant crops may spring from a very small supply of grain. 
Nevertheless, the stories about this matter are well supported 
by evidence. Natives in Natal are said to have known of 
Paardeberg and Stormberg long before the Europeans had 
heard the story by telegraph. 

How is it done? I believe it is a system of military 
telegraphy of a very simple and yet efficient description. 
In Natal, and also in New Guinea, the “idle young men” 
post sentinels on certain hill-tops or*ridges. These men 
pass on any messages which they receive. It is done, at 
least sometimes, by deep chest-notes or shouting, which 
can be heard possibly three-quarters of a mile away. In 
the Himalayas, the children scream or whistle or yédel 
similar messages, and news travels almost as rapidly as 
it would by telegraph up a huge valley to every hamlet 
in it. Suppose a message takes a minute to hear and a 
minute .to shout; then it will travel three-quarters of a 


1 This has been stated, but the author does not vouch for it. 
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mile per minute, and can go seventy miles an hour. The 
stories that one hears would perhaps involve a greater 
rapidity than this, but one cannot help that! 

The Karoo, Australia, California and Mexico, possess 
a dry, clear, and exhilarating atmosphere, in which it is 
possible to see quite clearly an immense distance. Now 
it is known that the Australians and several Indian tribes 
possess a most elaborate gesture language.’ They do not 
require flags, but using the hands and arms and legs, can 
speak whole sentences. Such signs should be visible two 
miles away and a one-minute message might therefore travel 
at the rate of 120 miles an hour. 

In the dense forests of tropical Africa, again, quite a 
different method is used. Of this there is no doubt, for 
Europeans have tried, always unsuccessfully, to learn the 
language. It is done by taps or beats with a drum of a 
complex and elaborate nature. By these resounding drums 
the villages are told of any threatened danger or any in- 
teresting news. 

It is also quite possible that smoke signals made, as 
described in chapter v., by putting a wet hide over a 
smoky fire, are still used wherever the country is of a 
suitable character. ‘The beacons on the Scotch border were 
in regular use, for warning of an English raid, until the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

As regards these stories, it is always necessary to re- 
member that savages have invariably the greatest difficulty 
in expressing the truth. How can they express it? There 
is no word for truth in Malagasy and the missionaries had 
to invent one which really means “ eloquent-speaking.” 

Our own word seems to come from the Gothic triggva, 

1 Of, ** Horn Expedition,” .c,, and Frobenius, Lc, 
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which means anything that will hold. The Sanskrit means 
something that stands fast—that is not swept away. 

As a matter of fact neither telegrams in the papers nor 
the native telegraph are always correct. 

We shall end this, perhaps rather dull, chapter by two 
nice little stories from Dr. Grierson. 


THE GODDESSES AND THE WELL. 


**'The villagers would not let Yessu’s motherless children 
draw water from the well, so he dug a new well for them, 
but the water they brought was always muddy. So he went 
himself and found the water in the well as dirty as what 
they brought. Taking his shield and spear he watched. 
As he sat there, three goddesses came down and drew water. 
There was a big stone at the edge of the well. On it they 
put down their headbands and began to bathe. While 
they frolicked, Yessu stole one of the headbands and sat 
upon it. When they had finished their sport the goddesses 
picked up each her headband and flew away, but she whose 
headband Yessu had stolen could not accompany her sisters. 
So Yessu seized her and would not restore it to her until 
she had promised to be his wife. ‘To this she consented, and 
he took her home and they lived happy ever afterwards.” 

The other is from the “‘ Pamirs ” :— 

“The mosquitoes have a lawsuit before Solomon the 
prophet against the wind. They complain that the wind 

will never let them stay where they want to stay. Solomon 
commanded his vizier Asaf to summon the wind, but when 
the wind arrived, the mosquitoes had to leave the court. 
As the plaintiffs and defendant can never be brought to- 
gether before the judgment-seat the case has never been 


decided and is still pending.” 
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CHAPTER “XIX 
ON MARRIAGE 


The position of woman in savage life—A Tasmanian ménage—Khirghiz 
and Red Indian husbands—The excitement of capturing a wife— 
Raids— Abstinence and fasting—An Andamanese youth—A Tsim- 
shian debutante—Euahlayi maidens—The path of true love amongst 
Oraons, Santals, and Mexicans—The history of kisses—Not uni- 
versally appreciated—Aino and Masai greetings—Smelling as a sub- 
stitute for kisses—Beauty of this idea—Theory of kisses—Prices of 
wives in various lands—Brides’ presents—Marriage ceremony of the 
Mahili and of the Bhils—Mother-in-law avoided—The goddess and the 
governor. 


HERE is a queer business streak in many native 
ae races, which especially comes out in questions of 
marriage. 

A wife is necessary. Man dare not fetch water from 
the well or cook for himself without a loss of caste. On 
the other hand, women do not, and could not, drive off 
leopards and lions or defend their house in case of attack. 
Thus a husband is absolutely necessary for a woman; single 
women are exceedingly rare, and would indeed very soon 
fall into the state of slaves. 

There is a good deal that is interesting in the definite 
division of labour between the sexes. Women invariably 
fetch water from the well or stream. In so doing, they 
develop an exquisitely graceful step and figure. ‘The 
carrying of a heavy jar of water on the head produces both 


a noble gait and a splendid figure; in fact, even amongst 
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ourselves it is usually a woman who fills the water-bottles. 
So also native women sweep the huts, and with us a maid- 
servant does so. Man cuts down trees, builds fences, and 
ploughs; the ‘management of cattle is almost always done 
by men. Women dig, plant, sow, weed, reap, and do the 
cooking. 

In Toro, during my visit to that country, both lions 
and leopards had become a terrible plague. A recent 
raid by the Congo cannibals had resulted in the destruc- 
tion and disappearance of all the goats, thus the lions 
were starving, and very dangerous. Whenever, in some 
villages, a woman went to the field to work, a man armed 
with a spear accompanied her. ‘There is, of course, even 
in British protectorates, the fear of one’s neighbours as 
well as of raiders, and a woman naturally appreciates man, 
for he stands between her and a horrible fate. 

There is an instinctive respect for a soldier even 
amongst civilised women, where, indeed, it often leads to 
ridiculous absurdities, but this feeling is natural and neces- 
sary among savages, where every man has to be, and is, well 
able to defend his womenkind. 

Amongst the lowest races women are, on the whole, 
very well treated. If not, they can always run away 
either to their father’s village or to the hut of some 
favoured man. Then, of course, the man has not merely 
lost his wife, but also the brass wire, cloth, cattle, &c., 
which he paid for her. ‘The regular palaver follows. It is 
a delight to both villages concerned. Every man, woman, 
and child follows breathlessly every magnificent falsehood, 
every disproved lie, and those eloquent harangues in which 
a fluent speaker is very apt to give both himself and _ his 
case away. ‘This amusement occupies the village for hours 
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or days, but the husband does not in the least enjoy it, and 
is bound to lose something. : 

But in some relatively cultured peoples, such as the 
Polynesians, where food is abundant, women are badly 
treated. They are not allowed to touch pig, fowl, certain 
fish, cocoanuts or plantains, and they are even killed if they 
eat forbidden food. Nor do they eat with the men. 
Davies has a lifelike description of a Tasmanian ménage 
moving to a new hut. “While the men are taking 
it easy in front, the women follow at some short distance 
behind, sweltering under a load of one or two children on 
their backs, a couple of puppy dogs in their arms, and a 
variety of miscellaneous articles slung around them. The 
men are extremely selfish. If, after being short of food, 
one kills a kangaroo, he does not divide it with the others 
of the party, but after his wife has cooked it, and taken 
her place behind his back, he satisfies himself with the 
choicest parts, handing her from time to time the half- 
devoured pieces over his shoulder. This he does with an 
air of the greatest condescension, and without turning 
round.” 2 

But unfortunately for the development of Tasmanian 
chivalry, it was absolutely necessary for the man to walk 
first, with his hands and weapons free to take instant 
advantage of a kangaroo or to defend the party against an 
enemy’s attack. If the man is not well fed, and in the 
best condition, then both he, and of course the women as 
well, would starve. 

It is amongst much more highly civilised races, and 
especially Mohammedans, that one finds women in the 
worst position of all. “A woman has only half as much 


1 Ellis, lc. 2 Davies. See Ling Roth, Zc. 
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RED INDIAN HUSBANDS 


soul as a man,” according to a Khirghiz proverb. Amongst 
these people who have adopted Mohammedism, the wife 
is bought; she has no redress, however badly she may be 
treated, and all that the husband has to fear is a mild 
remonstrance from her family, who may point out that 
his conduct is “depreciating her market value.”* 

Some of the Red Indians were probably the worst 
husbands in the world. Their wives were barbarously 
treated; they had the “ privilege ” of shooting them if 
they desired to do so. But except amongst a few tribal 
hunters and slave-owning Mohammedans the position of 
women is generally safe and pleasant enough. 

There are even certain races in which the women look 
down upon the men as useless, loafing vagabonds. In 
certain Indian tea districts one may see the husband being 
carried up a hill in a basket slung upon his wife’s back. 

A condition of life in which man does all the work 
and woman does nothing but enjoy herself is confined to 
the richer classes of Britain and the United States. 

There was, in very early times, a grave question which 
exercised the wits of the oldest and wisest politicians. Men 
used at that time to fight for their wives like so many 
animals. But when a man grows old his bodily strength 
begins to fail, which is unpleasant. Moreover, such duels 
were a source of weakness to the tribe. Gradually the 
astute older men discovered a remedy. All youths were 
to show themselves brave, bold and bad men by stealing 
their wives from some other tribe. Thus arose the custom 
of “marriage by capture,” which is still common and was 
at one time almost universal. The excitement of wooing 
was, it is true, entirely monopolised by the lover. He 


1 Colquhoun, Journal of the Society of Arts, June 1, 1900. 
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might have to steal by night through an enemy’s country 
at great peril to himself, hide in the bush until morning, 
then as the girls came to draw water, select one that took 
his fancy and fly with her through the bush, taking all pos- 
sible precautions to avoid her father’s and brothers’ spears. 
For the maiden it was not quite so agreeable; her maidenly 
cries were probably hushed by means of a club, and she was 
dragged through the woods to a new home by her hair. 

Such different races as 'Tasmanians, Papuans, Fuegians 
and Lapps raided their wives after this fashion. But it 
was also quite usual with Nomad horsemen. With these 
people such raids are of monthly occurrence, and are 
scientifically conducted. The scouts reconnoitre the village ; 
the party lie in the caves or thick woods by day, and dart 
down on the village, pick up their spoils, and gallop home. 

Amongst certain Steppe horsemen the maiden has to 
mount a horse, and the would-be bridegrooms mount theirs 
and ride her down. 

It has been noticed that an unwelcome suitor seldom 
succeeds in catching the fair and haughty fugitive. 

The custom degenerated into a sort of game. In Tibet 
the suitor and his friends are soundly beaten with “good, 
thick switches” by the bride’s male relations.! 

In Khondistan a traveller (Campbell) saw a youth carry- 
ing something wrapped in red cloth and flying, apparently 
for his life, from an infuriated mob of women, who pelted 
him with stones and sticks. He was just carrying home 
his bride. Amongst the Slovaks the bride’s house is closed 
as if besieged, and a sham attack is made by an armed 
party headed by the lover. 

Similar survivals of the custom of seizing your wife 


1 Rockhill, Z.c. 
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by the strong hand occur amongst Caribs, Patagonians, 
Burmese, and ‘Turco-Mongolians. But in all this we are 
anticipating. Before a young man can dream of marriage, 
many things must be attended to. He must prove himself 
worthy; he must pass through curious, often extremely 
painful and horrible, tests before he is thought worthy 
to wed. The young knight in the Middle Ages was obliged 
to watch a long night through, fasting and on his knees; 
he prayed and meditated with sword, shield and spear 
beside him in some ancient and sacred abbey. Similar 
tests are not at all unusual amongst savages as a prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities of married life. 

An Andamanese youth has to abstain for a long period 
from honey, from the flesh of the turtle, and from the 
kidney fat of pigs. When this trying time is over the 
chief boils a large piece of turtle fat; then, as soon as it 
is cool, he pours it over the head of the boy. Whilst the 
oil is streaming over his body he must remain seated and 
perfectly calm, quiet, and still. Then the men thoroughly 
rub the grease into him. Now he may eat turtle, but 
he must not speak a single word, nor is he allowed to 
wash off the oil till late in the following day. He is kept 
awake by his male friends, who look after him and prevent 
the slightest drowsiness. Next morning his mother, his 
sisters, his cousins, and his aunts come to see him and 
weep bitterly over him. ‘They paint him with various 
colours. At last a bundle of leaves is given him. Then 
at last he rises and dances about frantically for an hour 
or more, while all his female relatives keep time, vigorously 
slapping their hollow hands on their legs.!_ Other initiatory 
ceremonies have been already mentioned. 


1 Man, Jc, 
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The ceremonies which attend the “coming out” of a 
girl are, for the most part, much too disgusting to describe. 
The general idea is to inculcate a spirit of “submission, 
contentment, and industry.” 

The I'simshian Indians had a very elaborate ceremony. 
The girl, who had lived alone in the woods for six months, 
was hidden behind a curtain, whilst the whole village was 
collected. ‘Then the curtain was raised and revealed the 
bashful damsel seated with her back to the audience. An 
old woman begins to sing, and the girl bashfully joins in. 
When she is thoroughly tuned up the old woman drops 
out, and the girl sings solos of peculiar songs. Finally, 
she rises and dances with exuberant energy before the 
assembled villagers. 

In the Euahlayi tribe (Australia) a girl was taken to 
the bush and kept in a hole there for four months. She 
was plastered all over with mud, she was not allowed to 
eat honey, and obliged to “burst forth into song ” when- 
ever she heard birds singing. After a very long and 
tedious time the mud was washed off her; she was deco- 
rated all over with spots of red ochre and white gypsum. 
A wreath of fibre with sprays of white flowers was placed 
round her head, over which handfuls of white swansdown 
were scattered. She also wore a girdle of opossum sinews, 
with strands of opossum hair hanging from it, and bangles 
of the same decorated with white flowers. So dressed, and 
with a bunch of leaves in her hand, she timidly approaches 
the big camp, where her betrothed is seated on a log with 
his back towards her. All the women begin a special 
chant as soon as she appears. Then she throws away 
the bunch in her hand, seizes her future husband’s 


1 Niblack, J.¢. 
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The Australian bridegroom has to steal through the woods, select his bride, and, after 
stunning her with his club, drag her home to his dwelling 








TRUE-LOVE PATHS 


shoulders and shakes him. Then—she runs away to the 
bush again. 

This sort of performance goes on for quite a long time. 
One must point out that this, Mrs. Langloh Parker’s 
description, shows a very mild form of the usual Australian 
customs on such occasions... But amongst savages romance 
is not always utterly shut out. The Oraon lovers woo their 
sweethearts with offerings of fragrant flowers for the hair 
and with presents of field-mice delicately grilled.2 Indeed, in 
British New Guinea romance produces serious disorders ; 
it is a grief to the father and disarranges all his plans; if 
the girl elopes with some handsome, penniless young spark, 
he loses both her services and the rich presents which he 
had expected from an eligible aspirant. 

Amongst the Santals a hopeless, ineligible lover, whether 
male or female, is allowed by custom a chance of attaining 
his cherished desires. The young man may smear his 
fingers with vermilion; then he may “stalk” the maiden 
when she is doing her marketing, and, quietly stealing 
behind her, he touches her forehead with red. This means 
that he has marked her for his own. But when he has 
made his mark, he must run away home as rapidly as 
possible, for her relations are sure to thrash him soundly. 
For a girl who has a grande passion for a disdainful youth 
there is a simpler procedure; she has only to go to his 
house and sit down there! His people are not allowed 
to use violence in getting rid of her, but any sort of 
language is permitted. A favourite method is to try and 
smoke her out by fires in which red pepper is laid. If 
she holds on, she gets him. 

In Mexico it is always the maiden who does the wooing. 


1 The Euahlayi tribe, 2 Risley, l.c. 
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Young people meet at the feasts, which are by no means 
infrequent. When the lady has gotten mildly under the 
influence of the native beer, which is liberally consumed 
by all, she tries to attract his attention by dancing before 
him in a clumsy way, up and down and on the same spot. 
But she is so bashful that she does not look at him, but 
keeps her eyes persistently turned away! Or she may sit 
down beside him and pull his blanket, singing simple love- 
songs in a low and gentle voice. When at last she has 
brought him to the point, his decision is forced by her 
throwing a lot of little pebbles at him. If he throws 
them back, then he has accepted the proposal; but if he 
should take no notice, there is no hope for her.’ 

It is perhaps in this connection that one should deli- 
cately touch on a very interesting custom. There is 
an ancient legend from Cyprus, “ At the time of the 
world’s creation kisses were invented and cruel love.” 
But this is not true. Kissing is by no means a general 
amusement of all mankind. It was known to Hebrews, 
to Trojans, and to both Greeks and Latins, as witness 
the stories of Naomi, of Hector’s little boy, of Odysseus, 
and of Propertius’ young woman. But neither Polynesians, 
Ainos, Malagasy, Esquimaux, Fuegians, nor Africans appre- 
ciate this habit.2 A young African girl has been known 
to fly to the bush with every appearance of the utmost 
alarm when a European tried to kiss her.2 Moreover, 
with lip-ornaments it is impossible. A Finnish wife de- 
clared, “If my husband were to do such a thing, I would 
warm his ears for him in such a way that he would feel 
it for a month.” 


1 Lumholtz, Geographical Journal, February 1903. 
2 Nyrop, ‘‘ The Kiss,” 3 W. Reade. 
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The greeting between two Ainos is an elaborate and 
ceremonious affair. They kneel down, slowly rub each 
other’s hands, stroke the beard, slowly and solemnly rais- 
ing their hands for a very long time. Their proceedings 
are irresistibly comic to European eyes." 

The Masai show their affection and respect by spitting 
vigorously at one another. The Malay gently lays his nose 
on that of his friend and tenderly rubs it back and forwards, 
whilst his face tries to express the fondest affection and 
most decorous reverence. 

The Mongolian fathers used regularly to smell their 
offspring. Jacob was not at all exceptional in his behaviour 
towards Esau. This method of showing affection is still 
appreciated in Madagascar. It is rather absurd to see two 
well-grown men sniffing up deliciously each other’s breath 
and wrinkling the nostrils with a pleased expression just as 
if it was the perfume of a jessamine or tuberose. But, 
according to M. Alfred Grandidier, the theory is based on 
a very refined and delicate idea. They are mingling their 
very souls, savouring the perfume of each other’s spirit ; 
for to a Malagash the breath of the nostrils is really the 
spirit of life.? 

For those who desire a thoroughly scientific and learned 
discussion of this question, reference should be made to a 
work by W. van Kempelen, “The Mechanism of Human 
Speech,” published at Vienna in 1791. He divides kisses 
into three groups as follows : 

(a) The affectionate, heartfelt, resounding kiss. 
(6) The discreet, acoustically-feeble kiss, 
(c) The loathly smack. 
It has been defined by Paul Verlaine as “the fiery 


1 Hitchcock, Smithsonian Reports, 1890. 2 Nyrop, l.c. 
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accompaniment on the teeth of the exquisite songs which 
love sings in a burning heart.” It has been described by a 
German, whose name is (perhaps mercifully) forgotten, as 
“the noise made by a cow’s foot when it is suddenly drawn 
out of squelching mud.” 

But we must return to savage marriages. When the 
devout lover has made sure that the bride is no relation 
(not even a sixth cousin, if he is a Hindu), then in Tibet and 
Szechuan he must consult the stars. Her “card of 
nativity” must be compared with his. A soothsayer or 
lama must be induced to pray at great length in order that 
their luck should be good. ‘This must be settled and in 
cash.! But there is still an important formality. The 
price of a wife must be paid to her father or tribe. With 
us it is usually just the reverse. Fathers give a dowry 
with their daughter. But in savage life a woman is a very 
valuable property. A girl is looked upon as capital, for she 
earns all sorts of luxuries which benefit the husband. Soa 
young South African Kaffir willingly goes to Kimberley or 
Johannesburg. There he works hard, which is excellent 
training for him, and after two or three years departs joyfully, 
bearing with him iron kettles, cloth, patent leather shoes, 
and other luxuries with which he intends to obtain a wife. 
Jacob served quite a long time for Rachel, and even amongst 
ourselves a man may have to work for fifteen years before 
he can think of marriage. All this is quite correct and 
proper for ourselves and for the Kaffir. 

The price varies in a very remarkable way. A Bhil lover 
has to pay twelve rupees to each of the following authorities: 
her village, its accountant, her mother, her two uncles, and 
her brothers. He has also to pay two rupees to the sister and 


1 Mrs. Bishop, Geographical Journal. 
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the aunt, as well as presents of wine, priests’ dues, &c. This 
may amount to £5 or more! On the other hand, a Mahili 
aspirant pays only five rupees for a wife, and an Oraon 
sometimes only four rupees. Amongst the Lepchas the 
price is from 40 to 100 rupees, two seers of Marua beer, and a 
Tibetan scarf. The North American Kwakiutl Indians have 
a complicated marriage ceremony, and about 200 blankets 
are necessary for matrimony.* In Liberia the current 
average market price for a wife is six brass kettles, fifteen 
kegs of gunpowder, and five pieces of cloth. In 1620-1621 
the young Virginian planters did not think it shameful to 
purchase their wives at an average cost of 150 lbs. of 
tobacco, or £22, 10s. 

Generally the bridegroom gets no presents. In Australia, 
however, the mother-in-law when marrying her eldest 
daughter is obliged to give him all her spare hair to be 
made into string for his waist-girdle. Still the bride 
usually has a “going-away” dress of the most expensive 
character. In British New Guinea she is covered “with 
oil, clays, shell ornaments, and dogs’ teeth.” She enjoys a 
few days of great splendour.6 The differences in the 
ceremony are so great that, even in British India alone, 
a volume would be necessary to give an adequate account 
of them. Often both bride and bridegroom are formally 
married to certain trees. The Mahili bride and bride- 
groom are carried about on their friends’ hips or shoulders. 
Each has a large jar of water, and they try to sprinkle 
one another. 


1 Barnes, Journal of the Society of Arts, February 6, 1907. 


2 Risley, lc. 3 Boas, lc, 
4 Johnston, Geographical Journal, August 1905. 
5 «« Horn Expedition.” 8 Macgregor, l.c. 
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In another people the bride is made to stand before the 
bridegroom on a symbolical edifice consisting of a sheaf of 
corn, stone, and plough, Then the bridegroom bruises his 
wife’s heels with his toe and marks her on the face with 
vermilion. But they are standing in a small arbour, on 
the top of which is a large jar of water. This is now 
emptied over them, so that both are drenched to the 
skin.? 

The Bhil ceremony is a most elaborate one. His 
puggaree is tied to her head-dress, and so joined they have 
to solemnly circle seven times round a peg driven in the 
ground. Still thus attached, they are conducted to the 
village midden. There they have to search for a small 
basket in which there are one pice, a betel nut, and a little 
rice. If he finds it his female belongings can abuse hers, 
but if it is the bride that discovers it then her sisters, 
cousins, and aunts can use bad language about his female 
relatives.” 

In the Caroline Islands, when the bride is brought into 
her new home, she kneels down. A wreath of flowers is put 
on her head, and the mother-in-law vigorously rubs a large 
amount of cocoanut oil into her back and shoulders.§ 'This 
is presumably intended to produce a supple and obedient 
disposition. ‘The Toda bride bows down, and her husband 
puts his foot upon her head. 

A very remarkable regulation is in force amongst the 
Kaffirs as well as among certain tribes in the Caucasus, in 
Mongolia, in Australia, and in North America. A man is 
never permitted, under any circumstances, to speak to his 
mother-in-law. He must never even see her! It is generally 


1 Risley, l.c. 2 Barnes, l.c. 
® Christian, Geographical Journal, February 1899. 
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supposed that this is a custom intended to prevent marriages 
of near relatives, or to ensure marrying outside the tribe. 
But surely it is just prudence. A savage can keep his wife 
in order, but he might not always deal so easily with both 
her and her mother ! 

Should any who read this chapter be hesitating on the 
verge of matrimony, let them ponder on the following 
advice given in the “Institutes of Manu”: “Let a man 
not marry a girl with reddish hair or deformed limb, nor 
one troubled with sickness, nor one with too much or 
too little hair, nor one immoderately talkative. Let him 
choose a girl whose form has no defect, who has an agreeable 
name, who walks gracefully like a young elephant, whose 
hair and teeth are moderate in size and quality, and whose 
body has exquisite softness.” * 

Stories of love and marriage make up practically half 
the folk-lore and legends of savages. This curious little 
Ainu tale, due to Mr. Batchelor, may fitly close this 
chapter. “The goddess felt lonely. ... Then came a 
little bird called ‘ water-wagtail,’ and sat upon the window 
shutter and wagged its tail up and down and waved it from 
right to left Then two chirps and three chirps came to 
her and touched the inside surface of her ears, and what she 
heard was this: The mighty Okikurumi, who is the governor 
of all Aino land, went out of doors for a little while and, 
seeing you, has fallen ill of love on your account. And 
though two bad fish and two good fish were placed before 
him for food he refused to eat. Now if Okikurumi should 
die, the soul of Aino land will depart. Therefore the form 
of a woman resembling the goddess was made and sent down 
to Okikurumi. The house was set in order; that woman 


1 Rees, Journal of the Society of Arts, February 6, 1903. 
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who was sent down put things to rights. Then Okikurumi 
looked through his sleeve and saw the beautiful woman. 
He got up greatly rejoicing, he ate some food; strength 
came back to his body, and—the woman was gone. 
Okikurumi saw he had been deceived, but there was nothing 
to be done and nothing to say; so he got well.”* 


1 Smithsonian Report, U.S. Nat. Museum, 1890. 
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CHAPTER XX 
ON DEATH CEREMONIES 


Belief ina future life—Fear of ghosts—Large stones, cairns, and pyramids 
—The Picts—Sacrifices at graves—Their atrocious character—Fore- 
thought shown by some people in burials—The favourite horse killed 
—Toda mourning and sacrifices—Methods of mourning—The Lepcha 
nun—A Malagasy doctor and his methods. 


HERE have been several very curious changes in our 
beliefs as to savage life and ideas. For quite a long 
time it was supposed that many of the lowest races 

had no religious belief of any sort or kind. Now, it has 
been found, as the result of more thorough and close investi- 
gation, that one after another of these lower peoples has 
been struck off the irreligious list. Indeed, it now seems 
probable that every race of man has a vague belief in a 
Deity, a more or less lively fear of ghosts and a notion of 
life after death. 

Savages, of course, have no clear idea of another life. 
Neither have we! But they hold strange and weird opinions 
often quite irreconcilable with one another and varying 
according to the mood of the moment. 

Moreover, it cannot be too often mentioned that travellers 
and even missionaries are but men, and that a savage, with 
a shrewd eye to a gift of tobacco, can produce the most 
beautiful lies with all the little unnecessary circumstantial 
facts artistically thrown in. 

There is a pathetic story of the Huron mothers, who used 
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to bury. their infants by the waysides so that their souls 
might enter the mothers who passed and so be born again. 
It was often thought that the souls of chiefs inhabited 
beautiful singing birds, whilst those of objectionable people 
went into rats and snakes, 

But there really is one fixed desire in the heart of every 
savage, and that is to avoid, to have nothing whatever to do 
with, the ghost of the departed. His name was not to be 
mentioned. Very often a house in which some one had died 
was abandoned altogether, as was the case in Old Calabar, 
amongst the Hottentots and also the Yakuts. The Burmese 
Karens sometimes abandoned whole villages from the fear of 
ghosts. In Malaysia also the hut or a whole village may be 
burnt in consequence of a death. In West Africa one 
notices in the fields little model houses a foot or two high 
where offerings are often deposited. These are probably put 
up for the use of the dead. 

There used to be a custom very common all over the 
world, which is of some interest. The dead body was tied 
up with knees bent and wrists fastened together under the 
chin. Races so utterly different as the Australians, Poly- 
nesians, and the long barrow-builders in England so disposed 
of the dead. he probable reason can be guessed by those 
who have studied gynecology. 

The dead may have been originally left in the hollow of 
an old tree, as was sometimes the custom with the Australians. 
A more usual method is some form of burial. At first 
this would simply mean leaving the corpse in the forest and 
covering it with leaves and branches. The story of Robin 
Redbreast and the unfortunate Babes in the Wood may be 
some distant reminiscence of an ancient custom. 

The Bhils, although they have learnt to burn their dead, 
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have a very curious ceremony. Every person in the funeral 
procession picks a leaf, and these are deposited in a heap. 
Then the body is laid on a funeral pyre: the dead man’s 
broken bow and arrow are laid beside him. In his moutha 
rupee, a piece of bread, a blade of grass, and some water are 
placed. Then it is set on fire. 

But the older method of burying in a hole in the ground 
and covering the corpse with leaves and brushwood is quite 
common. The Mangars are said to place a pole beside the 
grave on which nine steps are cut so that the ghost can 
easily climb out of it.? 

The idea of putting a very large stone over the grave is 
extremely ancient. But savages did not do this as a simple, 
natural and proper memorial of the dead. It is extremely 
probable that the idea in their minds was to suppress the 
ghost with the heaviest possible weight! But this method 
was not altogether satisfactory ; somehow or other the ghost 
managed to escape and came to disturb and worry the 
living.® 

So more stringent steps were taken. A stone flooring of 
enormous slabs with more stones placed at the side and very 
heavy slabs again on top made a stone prison for it. In 
order further to overwhelm its efforts a huge mound of 
earth and stones was raised on top of it. 

The ghost could neither wriggle nor burrow out of this: 
so this incorrigible vagrant was safely “hadden doun.” 
Great upright stones, circles of stones, lairs containing a 
coffin of stone slabs, dolmens, and such like gigantic efforts 
of the monumental masons of prehistoric times, are scattered 
over a great part of the earth’s surface. 

By far the greater number of these remains occur along 


1 Barnes, J.c. 2 Risley, Jc. 3 No douht also to keep off jackals, &c, 
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both shores of the Mediterranean. From thence the last 
abiding places of these people can be traced through Spain 
and Portugal. I saw a remarkable one at Antequera, which 
is really an artificial hill with a room floored, walled, and 
covered in by enormous blocks,of stone. One of these must 
certainly have weighed six tons! 

It may be interesting to follow these extraordinary 
remains a little further. In France they are very abundant 
in Brittany, where there is a gigantic series at Karnac. In 
southern England Stonehenge is another well-known example; 
they are also abundant in Wales, and occur in southern and 
western Scotland. Some authorities have supposed that 
the builders were the Picts of tradition, and it is very 
probable that this is correct (see chapter xxv.). 

In Egypt Professor Flinders Petrie has traced how the 
simple grave lined with brushwood gradually developed into 
a pyramid. At first it seems to have been lined with 
timber; then stone was employed; then an accumulation of 
earth was piled on top of it: after this a brick wall was 
built along the outside so as to retain the earth. ‘Then came 
a series of brick terraces on this artificial mound. Finally it 
was all cased in with stones and formed the pyramid. The 
large chamber may have been used by the ghost as a living 
room. The body was buried in concealed cists at a little 
distance from it. 

The Shamans or wizards of certain Red Indian tribes 
were buried in log cabins. But the idea of giving the 
ghost an impressive escort so as to make a handsome début 
in the world of spirits (as also the strong desire to make 
him so happy and contented there that he would leave his 
living friends alone) led to the most horrible scenes of 
torture and of sacrifice. 
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The Maori wife strangled herself, and the dead man’s 
slaves were slaughtered at his grave.! ‘The same horrible 
custom prevailed in Borneo, The slaves were carefully 
admonished by the relatives of the deceased, ‘They were 
told to take great care of their master, to be sure and 
shampoo him if he was indisposed, and to be entirely obedient 
to his slightest wishes. Then they were speared.? 

The sacrifices in the great semi-civilised states of 
Mexico, Central America, Bogota and Peru, were of the 
most appalling character. Wives, soldiers, and slaves were 
slaughtered in hundreds. ‘he atrocities committed in 
Dahomey and other parts of Western Africa were too dis- 
eusting for description. Moreover, they were continued for 
years. A slave or captured enemy was killed every now 
and then in order to give the news of the day to the 
deceased majesty. Burton remarks on this: “ Unhappily 
these murderous scenes are an expression lamentably mis- 
taken but perfectly sincere of the liveliest filial piety.” 

The forethought displayed by savages in this matter is 
entirely admirable. In Malaya all a woman’s combs are 
buried with her. 

In the graves at Benihassan, in Egypt, dated about 
2200 2.c., the economical method of substituting wooden 
models for the actual creatures had already come in. To 
have everything handsome about him, a respectable Egyp- 
tian ghost of this period required a boat for sailing, 
another for rowing, a granary, a bakery, a brewery, an 
ox, a girl with geese and basket.’ 

The Eskimo placed a dog’s head in the tomb of a child, 


1 Tregear, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol, xix. 
2 Tylor, Lc. 
3 Garstang, British Association Reports, 1903. 
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so that the animal might carefully watch over the helpless 
infant in spirit-land. 

The Esthonians of Northern Europe placed with their 
dead needle and thread, a hair brush and soap, bread and 
brandy, and coin. If it was a child, they also put in a toy 
of some sort, 

Even so late as the year 1781, when a great cavalry 
general was buried at Tréves, according to ancient custom 
his favourite horse was killed and thrown into the grave. 
This old, old chivalrous custom is suggested by the modern 
rule that a dead officer’s charger, bridled and saddled, is led 
in the funeral procession. 

Besides these gifts and offerings to the dead, it was 
the custom to show the most violent signs of grief. Ata 
Toda funeral, fifty men in pairs dance round in a circle. 
They keep up a howl of “Ha! hoo! ha! hoo!” that does 
not vary at all. The selected buffaloes are dragged out. 
(At one time a man’s entire herd was killed, but now they 
frugally content themselves with a few aged and worn-out 
specimens.) ‘The devoted buffaloes are killed with a stone 
axe and decapitated. The men prostrate themselves on 
the carcasses, cry over them, and in a piteous and rather 
affectionate way fondle, caress, and kiss the faces of the 
animals. ‘The women also howl in a lamentable tone.? 

Steps are sometimes taken to ensure the cry of real 
sorrow reaching the ghost. The mother of a dead Australian 
wife is mercilessly hammered about the head. On the death 
of a son, his father throws himself on the body, and is 
cruelly beaten by the old women.? When a Fang widow’s 


1 Tylor, after Boecler, &c. 
* Short and Ouchterlony. 
8 « Horn Expedition.” 
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mourning is finished, she has an unpleasant ceremony to 
undergo. A fire is lighted in the street, and whilst jumping 
through it she is soundly whipped by young men with heavy 
switches.! 

But very often the mourning is obviously sincere enough. 
Those Tasmanians who burn their dead smear their faces 
with the ashes, and howl and weep until their visages are 
streaked by their tears, which course down through the 
ashes.2 The parents of an Andaman child will weep for 
hours. ‘They abstain from pork and from turtle, and they 
smear themselves with clay and shave their heads, on which 
they place large and very uncomfortable lumps of heavy 
clay. They also have a pathetic, though to our ideas a 
rather horrid, way of expressing their sorrow. Necklaces 
made of the child’s bones are distributed amongst its rela- 
tives, and the mother uses the skull as a reticule.® 

The Kiriwina widow, in New Guinea, straps on the 
lower jaw of her husband, and wears it, tastefully decorated, 
as a memento and ornament.‘ Indeed, so odd and curious 
are a savage’s methods of expressing sorrow that one 
might make an enormous selection of them. 

Mr. Ware Edgar describes the funeral of a Lepcha 
nun. A dressed doll represented the dead lady. Before 
it was a table on which were arranged 108 little brass 
lamps, food, her own property, and presents of all kinds. 
The monks chanted litanies for three days, during which 
her relatives sent gifts and presents, all of which were 
duly set out. In the evening her teacup was filled with 
tea, and her mug with murwa beer. All the monks 


1 Bennett, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxix., p. 78. 
2 Ling Roth, Le. 3 Man, L.c. 
4 Macgregor, Lc. 
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solemnly took tea with her. Then the Lama pointed 
out that she was now ready to go. 

So the soul was conducted to darkness by a procession, 
with a discordant band of conchbells, thigh-bone trumpets, 
Tibetan flutes, gongs, cymbals, tambourines, and other 
disagreeable instruments, 

In Madagascar sickness was always supposed to arise 
because the man’s soul had left his body. The “mpsikidi,” 
a sort of witch-doctor, and a man of great influence, 
was called in. One corner in a Malagasy house is always 
reserved for the spirits of the ancestors, to whom sacrifices 
of rice, usually very minute in amount, are regularly offered. 
This sacred corner is a sure find for the vagrant soul, 
which goes there to pay calls and chat with its deceased 
relations. The sorcerer puts some cooked rice in this 
place, and breathlessly watches until the wandering soul, 
which he alone can detect, makes its appearance therein. 
The soul being a Malagasy spirit, of course goes for the 
cooked rice. The sorcerer very slowly and cautiously 
approaches, with a gourd in one hand and a large leaf 
in the other. Very softly he whistles, trying to induce 
the vagrant spirit to enter the gourd. But usually the 
soul is too “fly,” so to speak, and darts away, fluttering 
like a butterfly wildly about the house. The sorcerer follows 
in agile bounds, whistling loudly and excitedly. 'The whole 
family assist him. They make an indescribable noise, 
clattering earthenware and banging sticks. At last the 
soul, frightened and tired out, enters the gourd, and the 
sorcerer, who alone can hear a faint buzzing within it, 
claps on the leaf and sinks exhausted on the ground. 
Then the gourd is tied to the sick man’s body with a 


1 Risley, dc. 
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silk lamba, which is carefully tucked in all round. The 
poor soul is in total darkness, it has nothing to eat, 
and is horribly straitened in the narrow gourd. So it 
sorrowfully re-enters the sick man’s body, whereupon he 
recovers. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that if the wizard 
thinks the man will die, he does not catch the soul. He 
also, if the case is promising, cheers up the patient, tells 
him funny stories, and feeds him on good chicken broth. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
STRANGERS AND CANNIBALS 


Why shaking hands is a sign of friendship—Squeezing a friend’s nostrils 
—Dust on the head—Politeness of most savages—Congo commis- 
sariat—Taste of white men—Reasons why people eat one another— 
A high compliment paid by Maories—The unfortunate Portuguese 
officer—A hereditary game-book—The gentle-hearted Aban Avit— 
Jokos and heads—Leopardmen of Sierra Leone—New ships launched 
—A Polynesian potentate’s appetite—Cannibal legends and dances of 
North America—The little Zulu girl and the cannibal. 


HE various salutations and greetings with which 
different savages welcome one another are often 
both interesting and significant. 

Amongst those who are least developed and nearest to 
a mere animal existence, strangers are greeted with har- 
poons and stones. In this, the oyster-catching family stage 
of civilisation, every other man is almost certainly an enemy. 
He wants either to steal or to poach on the family pre- 
serves; his presence is more dangerous than that of any 
savage animal, for he desires to eat exactly the same things 
as the original settler. 

This state of “ liberty ” could not, however, in the nature 
of things, continue so soon as the first steps had been gained 
in that long, toilsome, but stimulating ascent which has 
made civilised Europeans out of rude Danish Kjékkensmod- 
dingers. Even a joint hunting and fishing expedition 
involves a loss of independence ; it will certainly not succeed 
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if the people are for ever stopping to settle private dis- 
cussions with a stone club. 

So from living like wild cats and hedgehogs, men 
changed to a condition which reminds one of the hunting 
dogs or “dholes” of India. As a rule, each family lived 
apart, but when a grand hunt was in progress they assembled 
in a pack, obeyed their leader, and became irresistible ; at 
least, any races which had not progressed as far as this 
point could not stand before them. 

Even amongst the Australians and Tasmanians it was 
possible for tribes to unite against a common enemy, 
although usually each family lived alone. A formal polite 
salutation became essential. It was necessary to be polite, 
for in any little difference of opinion the spear came handily 
into the discussion; man was not yet accustomed to society. 

Shaking hands is a very ancient method of greeting an 
equal. The Tasmanian, when disposed to be friendly, comes 
forward with empty hands—yet one had to be very cautious, 
for he not infrequently had a spear between his toes! The 
Trojans used to shake hands, so also do many African 
people, and one finds the custom in Central Asia. 

There are some very remarkable methods of greeting 
an equal. In Astrolabe Bay (New Guinea) you squeeze his 
nostril between your finger and thumb. Amongst the 
Koiari you chuck him under the chin. These probably 
make it clear that you are great chums, just as in this 
country people used, when in a jocose spirit, to poke one 
another in the ribs. Other salutations, like the kiss, more 
distinctly show affection, or it may be some sort of cannibal 
desire. ‘Che Esquimaux, ¢.g., lick one another's hands.} 

The necessary salutation to a king or great chief is 


1 Ling Roth, Journ. Anth,. Inst., vol. xix. 
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essentially the same as that adopted by a puppy before a 
large and fierce dog; it lies on its back in the dust and holds 
up appealing paws. Before a savage ruler his subjects 
cower on the ground, crouch, touch the ground with their 
forehead, throw dust upon their heads or humbly squat 
down with hanging head. ‘The last trace of these customs 
survives even amongst ourselves, for we bow, kneel, or 
curtsy before the sovereign. 

One might point out here that the manners of savages 
towards their equals are, as a rule, good. Just as in Eng- 
land when every gentleman carried a sword and when the 
duel was quite a recognised institution, people are said to 
have been more polite towards one another than they are 
to-day. It was dangerous to be rude. It is quite otherwise 
so far as regards the behaviour of savages towards an 
unarmed stranger. The tendency is literally to take him 
in by making a hearty meal of him. 

Amongst many savages there is no romance whatever 
about cannibalism. Even in 1894, and in all probability 
to-day, there are huge territories in the Congo Free State 
where prisoners of war are regularly eaten, not for ulterior 
motives, but simply for food. ‘The forest and bush of the 
Congo and its tributaries have been for many years the 
hunting-ground of Arab slavers from Zanzibar. There 
were but few cattle, and the country has been so desolated 
and destroyed by ferocious cannibals, led and guided by the 
Arabs, that a regular system of commissariat based on canni- 
balism had established itself. 

As I do not wish to make my readers’ nights hideous by 
dreams of the practices of the Congo negroes, I shall only 
refer to a work by Captain Hinde, wherein there is a very 
full account of the horrors of cannibal Congo. It is im- 
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portant, as it should enable those of us who have not seen 
savages to realise the meaning of European control. 

As regards the actual taste of human flesh, it is not very 
easy to get first-hand information. There seems to be a 
general consensus of savage opinion to the effect that the 
flesh of white men is more salt than that of the black.! 
Some races prefer to eat white men, others dislike the taste of 
them. Salt is sometimes very difficult to obtain, and in one 
district of Nigeria, before a great feast, the slaves are made 
to go through violent muscular exertion so that their bodies 
are streaming with perspiration. Then the master rubs his 
meat on the slave’s body so as to eat it with a grain or two 
of salt.2 But to savages generally there is very much more 
than the mere satisfaction of the carnal appetite in the 
eating of man. 

One must always remember that everything is bemused 
and jumbled up in an aboriginal mind. When eating his 
fellow-man, there are at least the four following ideas: (1) 
he is feeding (always a joy), (2) he is triumphing over his 
enemy, (3) he is doing something which he instinctively 
knows to be horrible, (4) his enemy’s. ghost cannot possibly 
trouble him, (5) should his enemy have possessed any admir- 
able qualities of any description, then he is really assimilat- 
ing and inwardly digesting them. Thus, for example, in 
Torres Straits the people sometimes drink the perspiration 
of the triumphant warrior returning from a successful battle.* 
That is for the same reason that, in parts of South Africa, 
the hunters eat the flesh of lions and of leopards so that 
their own hearts may be bold and courageous.* 


1 Hinde, ‘‘ Fall of the Congo Arabs” ; Mountmorres, Lc. ; Frobenius, Lc. 
2 Pope Hennessey, Man, 1900, p. 31. 
3 Haddon, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol. xix. 
4 Macdonald, 76. 
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Similar customs are very widely spread. Thus in British 
India the shikarries always cut off the whiskers of tigers for 
fetish or magic. So also the gall of the crocodile is a 
favourite object for wizards. It is nicely put by Shakespeare 
in a passage too well known to quote, “ gall of goat, slips of 
yew,” &c. 

Some remarks of Tregear will distinguish very neatly the 
views of the Maoris on this subject. Supposing they have 
killed a famous warrior, then they dry and preserve his 
head: they may also make flutes out of his thigh bones. 
But if the slain enemy was a contemptible person, they use 
his skull to bail the water out of their canoes.' 

Respect, hatred, and also the idea of a “trophy” are 
well seen in the following true story from the Congo coast: 
About fifty years ago all trade was stopped and the whole 
of the old kingdom of Kongo was in utter confusion. There 
were three claimants for the throne. The Portuguese, 
being tired of this eternal warfare, interfered, set one 
claimant on the throne and satisfied another with the title 
of prince. But the third pretender, Kiamou, loathed and 
hated the Portuguese. He would neither pay tribute nor 
recognise the royalty of his rival. ‘There was; much blood- 
shed and a Portuguese officer fell into his hands. 

After this victory Kiamou held a great feast at which 
the body was eaten. He also drank his palm wine out of 
the officer’s skull, which was preserved by him as a valuable 
trophy.2. There is nothing at all unusual about this pro- 
ceeding. The ancient Gauls are said to have used skulls as 
drinking cups, and the same custom prevailed in Polynesia. 
It is the regular reason for such head-hunting expeditions as 
those of New Guinea. 


1 Tregear, l.c. 2 Lewis, Geographical Journal, May 1902. 
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“In the Fly country and the west end of the gulf, the 
bowman carries a bamboo knife, slung between his shoulders 
by a string round his neck. It is passed down from father 
to son, and is a regular heirloom, which indicates the prowess 
of the family by notches on it. When he shoots down a 
man, the western warrior tears a thin slip off the bamboo, 
which then, covered as it is naturally by a fine silicious 
varnish, presents a keen edge by which the fallen foe is 
decapitated. The head is then carried off on the hereditary 
loop, which has a toggle, which is put through the floor of 
the mouth to support it in transit.” + 

Skulls, besides being used as keepsakes, became in Central 
Asia associated with curious religious ceremonies. A regular 
part of certain Tibetan rites consisted in the drinking of 
nectar from a skull bowl. Drums with crania attached to 
them are quite common.” 

The poetry and romance of head-hunting, the memories 
of the long and dangerous stalk through the silent forest 
and enemy’s country, the thrill when the boy realises that he 
has succeeded, the pride of his mother and of his sweetheart 
who fails to conceal it, the consciousness that he is a true 
scion of a good head-hunting ancestry, how can a European 
appreciate all this? Indeed, it is difficult. The reader 
should consult the fascinating pages of Mr. W. H. Furness, 

“Could contrast be more emphatic than the perfect 
peacefulness of our surroundings, and the thought that a 

-man as benignant and hospitable as Aban Avit should 
cherish as his highest aim in life to add every year to that 
cluster of human heads hanging from the rafters just above 
us, and gently swaying in the heat ascending from the 
flames? Is it conceivable that this gentle-hearted man and 


1 Macgregor, lc. 2 Rockhill, J.c. 
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his circle of good-humoured friends could take pride and 
pleasure in recognising and rehearsing the slashes and 
gashes borne by each head? The long gash there, on the 
left side of that skull, showing through the piece of old 
casting net, was made by Tama Lohong’s parang, the very 
one with carved wooden handle that he carries to this day. 
The owner of the next skull was fishing when he fell a 
victim to a stealthy thrust from Apoi’s spear. This small 
one is that of a young girl who tried to escape from the 
rear of a house when they burned out those Madangs away 
over near the Rejang River. Thus, they can enumerate 
them all, chief and slave, man, woman, girl, and boy.”* 

The change from hatred and fear to reverent awe 
becomes intelligible if we consider the practice of the Jokos 
of Nigeria. When a caravan is about to pass, they conceal 
themselves in the long grass or bush. They have one or 
two sentinels carefully hidden in tall trees. At a given 
signal they rise and disperse the caravan; they seize what 
plunder they can get and carry off the slain; the bodies are 
eaten at the usual triumphal banquet: the heads of the 
dead are, however, roughly cleaned and buried in earthen 
pots. Every new moon the warrior opens this pot and puts 
in a little ground up corn and water.” 

Amongst the Fang also, offerings are regularly made to 
one’s father’s skull. The dutiful son even kills fowls for 
this purpose.? 

The horrible Leopard Society of Sierra Leone was 
suppressed by our officers, but only after much trouble. It 
was a kind of secret brotherhood. They dressed in leopard 


1 “ Home Life of Borneo Head-hunters,” 
2 Pope Hennessey, lc. 
3 Bennett, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol, xxix. 
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skins and had cannibal feasts, where atrocious orgies were 
carried on. ‘The victim was obtained by one of them 
detailed for the purpose. The latter dressed in a leopard 
skin and hid in the bush; then jumped from behind on some 
unsuspecting and innocent victim, who was killed forthwith 
by a four-pronged knife. In order to get recruits, they used 
to invite the selected person to a feast; he was induced to 
eat something in which part of a man’s body was concealed. 
Then it was disclosed to him that he had eaten this horrible 
preparation, and he was forced to join the Leopard Society. 

The Polynesians mixed up their cannibalism with curious 
symbolical rites. ‘Thus, a new canoe was launched over the 
bodies of slaves. It is no doubt by some faint traditional 
symbolism of a similar atrocious practice amongst the 
Vikings that we break a bottle of wine over the prow of 
a new ship. The pillars of a Polynesian temple were also 
planted on a slave’s body. 

The following story shows, however, that cannibalism 
had become objectionable except on recognised occasions. 
At Tamatafetu, it had been noticed for some time past, that 
whenever a man went to fish at a certain reef, he seldom 
returned home. If he was a stout person, fat and well- 
liking, he never came back. This was supposed to result 
from the intelligent and fastidious character of the sharks 
in that neighbourhood. But one of the chief’s wives, who 
had overheard a plot to destroy her brother, revealed the 
secret. The king, Tapuaemanu, was the shark! These 
poor obese individuals had all been murdered by his slaves. 
They killed them, baked their bodies on the reef, and subse- 
quently served them up at the royal table done up in leaves, 
so as to resemble eels or other fish, The people were 


1 Aldridge, Jowrn. Anth. Inst., vol. xxix., p. 36. 
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greatly disturbed, but placed the whole matter before the 
Idol. ‘Then two men went down and hid themselves near 
the royal bathing place. The king was killed as he came 
out of the water. 

The Bataks are well-known cannibals. A regular legal 
punishment is that of being killed and eaten. But one must 
remember that the custom is far too widely spread for us to 
judge all cannibal races as necessarily irreclaimable. Vogel 
found that the Tangali of Northern Nigeria were good- 
natured, talkative, and grateful for his presents. “It is 
untrue that they eat their sick. By chance I saw two people 
sick in their village, and found that they were being nursed 
tenderly. But they eat all their enemies fallen in battle 
. . . the soft parts were dried in the sun and ground into 
powder, to be mixed with the cooked food.” ? 

So far, all our instances have been taken from the old 
world. But there were plenty of cannibals in America. 
Such were the Caribs of the West Indies, living in a climate 
not unlike that of West Africa or Borneo. But even in 
temperate North America, amongst the Douglas firs and 
hemlock spruces, scenes were enacted almost as abominable 
as those of the African West Coast jungle. 

There is much that is significant in the story of Bak- 
bakualanu Xsiwae, who is a cannibal living high up in 
the mountains. The smoke that rises from his hut is red; 
he is always in pursuit of man. His female slave Kinqua- 
lalabla catches men, and obtains dead bodies for him. 
Before his door there sits his slave, the raven, whose name is 
Quoaxquoaxualunu Xsiwae, who devours the eyes, and 
another bird, Hoxhox, who has a preference for the brains 
of men. 


1 Hillis, Lec. 2 Vischer, Geographical Journal, October 1906. 
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SAVAGE KING’S APPETITE 


The Kwakiutl Indians have several dances at which now, 
so far as is known, no human sacrifice is carried on. But when 
a girl is about to dance, she calls out, “ Do not get hungry, 
do not eat me.” In some of the dances also, the flesh of 
the dancer’s arm is taken in the teeth of the wizard. 
Unhappily, there is no doubt that these are but survivals 
of the savage bear dances, as in the Kuesca tribe. ‘The 
dancers danced up and down, crying “ Hap, hap,” or growled, 
tore, and worried over human flesh like the savage beasts 
which they copied.t 

Even such a very innocent round dance as that of the 
Snow Shoe (shown in the accompanying illustration) amongst 
the Red Indians may be connected with the sacrifice of 
some slave or prisoner. There is a regular ritual, a correct 
get-up for such dances, which must be performed every year 
at the right season. ‘There are even orthodox chants and 
incantations. 

So such dancing is not merely pleasure, but becomes a 
sacred national ceremony, the neglect of which might involve 
serious consequences. 

There are a great many cannibal stories, especially 
amongst African natives. The following is a Zulu tale. 


UsITUNGUSOBENTHLE AND THE CANNIBAL. 


There were two little girls belonging to this house. 
They were sent with their girl attendants to gather 
ubenthle for making ornaments. Now the daughter of 
the chief wife was not beloved by her father so much as 
the little Usitungusobenthle, the child of the small house. 
So they went to gather ubenthle. They got at last to the 


1 Boas, Lc. 
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point where they were to turn back, and returned home 
across the high land. But she who was loved by her father 
forgot her bundle. She vainly asked all her attendants, one 
after another, saying, “Do you accompany me that I may 
fetch my ubenthle.” But all refused to go back, for her 
jealous sister told them to do so. So little Usitunguso- 
benthle returned alone. She went and went, and fell in 
with a cannibal sitting in a house where her ubenthle was. 
When she came in, behold the cannibal was searching for 
worms that had come up from the floor of the hut, and 
eating them. She helped him, and gave him worms con- 
tinually, which he ate. 

The cannibal put Usitungusobenthle into his bag, and 
carried her away with him. By chance he fell in with two 
of her brothers who were attending to the calves, Others 
were with the cattle eating meat. The cannibal said, “Cut 
off some meat for me.” They cut off some for him. He 
said, “I will tell you something about this famous bag of 
mine.” They gave him meat, and he ate. They said, 
“What is this about the bag?” He beat the bag, and 
the little girl who was inside cried out, “Oh, what will 
happen to me? I have been left behind by my father’s 
children, who would not go back with me to fetch 
my load of ubenthle.” The boys, her brothers, heard 
and understood that it was their sister in the bag. 
They said to the cannibal, “We will take you to our 
father’s hut, so that you may eat fat meat at our father’s 
house.” 

So they brought him to Usitungusobenthle’s home. 
Then her mother cut him some meat, and he ate. They 
said to him, “Just beat that great bag of yours.” So the 
cannibal beat it, and the child cried, “ What will happen to 
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me? I have been forsaken by my father’s children.” The 
mother told them to call the king, her father. So he came, 
and said, “Just let him beat his bag.” And the king heard 
her call out, “Oh, what will happen to me? I have been 
forsaken by my father’s children.” Then her father told 
them to give the cannibal a calabash, that he might go and 
fetch water. When the cannibal was not looking, the father 
made a hole in the calabash with his spear. So the cannibal 
went down to the river to fetch water. But he was detained, 
for the calabash leaked badly. Then they got scorpions and 
snakes and dogs, and put them in the cannibal’s bag, instead 
of the little girl Usitungusobenthle, who was taken out by 
her father. Many kinds of biting animals did they put in 
his bag. Then the cannibal returned, and said, ‘‘ Why did 
you give me a leaky calabash?” he king, though he had 
made the hole in it himself, replied, “How very extra- 
ordinary! Why did not the queen give you an unbroken 
strong calabash?” ‘Then the cannibal took up his bag and 
went home to his kraal. He put down the bag outside, and 
told them to make a fire and boil the pot. He sent one of 
his children to fetch the bag. ‘The child was bitten, and 
left it. He sent another, but when he was taking hold of 
it, he too was bitten, and left it. The animals which were 
in the bag had bitten the cannibal’s children. He told 
them that they would not get any of the meat. hen he 
sent his chief wife to fetch it. She too was bitten, and said, 
“The children are right; they spoke the truth when they 
said that this bag of yours bites.” So he said, “Shut me up 
inside the house.” For as they had spoken evil of the food 
in the bag, he was determined to eat it all by himself. 
They went out and shut him up inside the house. Then he 


took the bag; he was bitten again and again, but he 
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emptied the bag and shook it. ‘Then all the animals 
which were inside rushed upon him. He screamed. He 
screamed inside, being unable to get out anywhere. When 
his wife at last opened the door, he was nothing but 
bones! ? 


1 Callaway, “Nursery Tales and Traditions of the Zulus,” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


ON THE BELIEFS OF SAVAGES 


Shyness of savages about religion—Belief in a God—Fuegian ghosts— 
Thunder and rain—Heaven-bird and cloud-driver—Agnostics in early 
Rome—Australian rain-making—Mischievous male devils and earth- 
quakes—Crocodile worship—Worship of byres and dairymen—A 
curious cactus—The negro and the fierce tree-demon—Oracular oak 
trees—Son of heaven—Superstitious leopard—Worship of white men 
—Shady ghosts—A fly-flapper as a protection against ghosts—A 
young Malagache visiting Hades—A good ghost story — Correct 
routine for entertaining spirits in Madagascar—Strong perfume of 
Siamese angels—Family affection amongst Andamanese and Papuans. 


T is, to speak frankly, quite impossible to discover 
| exactly what a savage really believes. 

Many of the first scientific travellers did, with the 
aid of an interpreter, endeavour to extract from some bored 
and sulky, stupid and suspicious aboriginal the inmost and 
most sacred thoughts of his not very transparent soul. ‘The 
results have been at times very remarkable. Some dim 
memory of something said by a Mohammedan or Christian 
missionary has been repeated with additions intended to 
gratify the new white man, and so induce him to give a 
larger present. 

All this, as well as absurdities, sheer nonsense and coarse 
expressions, have been gravely given and seriously put down 
by the deluded scientist. But the present opinion of most 
scientific ethnologists seems to be exactly the reverse of 
that held a few years ago. 

It is, I think, safe to say that all the great races of man- 
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kind, Aryan, Mongol-Turanian, Malayo-Polynesian, Papuan, 
Negro, and Negritto had religious beliefs. They acknow- 
ledged a Supreme God, the creator of the universe, they 
believed in an immortal soul, and they peopled the world 
around them with innumerable devils of the most malignant 
and objectionable type. Of course, they probably did not 
think of such things for more than a minute or two in 
each day. Their religious views were of the most vague 
and shadowy character and very seldom came to the 
surface. 

There is nothing at all irreligious in this view of the 
matter, although it was long resisted by excellent people 
who refused to allow any kind of religious knowledge or 
goodness except that which is derived directly through the 
Jews. But I prefer to see in these ideas, the first dim, con- 
fused groping of the soul of primitive man towards a theory 
of life that will satisfy him. 

I must acknowledge that the above are simply the 
writer’s own views on a very difficult question. There are, 
of course, such people as the Fuegians, who, so far as we 
know, believe in nothing except “onalapalou,” which are 
ghosts that can be heard wailing in woods at night and 
which seize men in their sleep and drag them away to devour 
them. ‘There are certain writers who say that these 
onalapalou are just the neighbouring tribe of Alakalufs, but 
this seems unlikely. 

The supreme Deity is considered by savages to be 
inaccessible to the prayers of man. He delegates his powers 
to others who can be bribed or got round in some way. 
Thus the Andamanese, ¢.g., have a Creator Puluga. He 
never kills any man himself. But he has the strongest 


1 Hyades and Deniker, J,c. 
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possible objection to seeing a pig badly carved or prepared 
for the table. When he has seen some clumsy person hack- 
ing the pork in an inartistic and objectionable manner, he 
points this person out to his executioner and the man is 
soon destroyed.1 

The association of the savage view of God with heaven, 
thunder, and rain seems to have been of very ancient date. 
Man trembled at the thunder, he looked to the eternal 
heavens for rain;which would refresh the tender herb, and 
he worshipped the sun, for in some confused and absurd way 
he recognised that fruit and harvest, spring, summer, and 
autumn depended upon it. 

At Aquapim (West Africa) the same word stands for 
weather and for God. ‘The Caribs of the West Indies, 
although they are half-European, run to their huts and 
crouch down before the kitchen fire when a thunderstorm is 
coming on. They weep, hiding their faces on their knees, 
and moan “ Moboya mouche fache contre Caraibe ” (God as 
much fashed with Caribs). ‘The North American Mandans 
heard in the thunder and saw in the lightning the clapping 
wings and flashing eyes of the terrible Heaven Bird, which 
belongs to, or may be is even the Great Manitu himself. 
The Heaven God of the Finns is the Cloud-driver, the 
shepherd of the Cloudlands. 

As regards rain, the views of old Rome and of the 
modern Australians do not differ very much. Petronius 
declares that “no one thinks heaven is heaven, no one keeps 
a fast, no one cares a hair for Jove, but all men with closed 
eyes reckon up their goods. Aforetime the ladies walked 
up the hills in their stoles with bare feet and loosened hair 
and pure minds, and entreated Jove for water; then all at 


1 Man, “ Andamanese,”’, 
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once it rained in bucketfuls, then or never, and they all went 
home wet as drowned rats.” ! 

The Australians build a special hut and have many cere- 
monies. ‘Iwo men are bound tightly by the arm, and, with 
a sharp flint, they are cut until the blood flows freely. 
Handfuls of down intended to represent the clouds are 
thrown on the blood (which means rain).2 This resembles 
the sacrifice and the cutting of themselves by knives of the 
priests of Baal in Jewish times. 

The geography and geology of the Andamanese are very 
peculiar. The earth is flat ; it is 
supported by a great palm-tree ; 
an invisible cane bridge leads 
from the earth to the eastern sky 
or heaven. The ghosts of their 
male ancestors are mischievous, 
yet prudent. They only play 
at earthquakes when the earth 
is not too dry, for fear it should 

Fig. 19.—The Manin the Moon, fall on them and squash them; 
eres foe eres they shake the tree to make the 
earth tremble and quake; the 

female spirits dislike this game very much. 

Sun and moon were worshipped both in China and in Peru. 
Eclipses were supposed to be due to some sickness of the 
moon, which was attacked by evil spirits. In the Andaman 
Islands, the men hurriedly seized their bows and twanged 
them as quickly as possible to drive away the demons; 
others sharpened knives. In both China and Peru gongs 
were clanged, arrows were shot at the moon, or the dogs 





* Most of these instances are from Tylor, l.c. 2 Curr, 
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were seized and cruelly beaten, so that their cries might help 
the moon by driving off the sickness demons. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that savage fancy limited 
itself to the firmament. Souls and spirits, almost invari- 
ably of a malignant and diabolical character, dwelt in 
animals, in birds, in reptiles, in stones, streams, hills, and 
even in domestic utensils. 

The most usual objects of adoration in the animal world 
were snakes, tigers, bears, and crocodiles. There is nothing 
at all wonderful in this. In the Tropics many a beautiful, 
peaceful river is swarming with horrible brutes who are very 
seldom seen. Yet now and then a man crossing a ford 
vanishes ; a band of women are bathing and playing in the 
water, when suddenly there is a shriek of terror, a glimpse 
is caught of a ghastly mouth and lashing tail, then all is 
silent again, and only the reddened ripples tell of a sudden 
and horrible tragedy. 

The ingenious fancy of the Malagasy has produced a 
very curious custom in one part of Madagascar. Long, long 
ago the men of a certain tribe made a treaty with the 
crocodiles. No difficulty or fuss would be raised if a bullock 
was occasionally carried away, but men, women, and children 
were to be sacred. Every now and then, however, some 
crocodile broke the treaty. Then all the village elders pro- 
ceed to the water side. Long and eloquent harangues are 
made to the crocodile elders, who are addressed in the most 
flattering and respectful terms. Still it is pointed out, 
though very politely, that the treaty has been grossly 
infringed The orator adjures the crocodiles to hand over 
the culprit for a just and equitable punishment. Then a 
large hook baited with a piece of pork is left in the water. 
There are of course always hungry crocodiles at hand. ‘The 
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guilty one, overcome with remorse, swallows the bait. So 
soon as this is discovered the village hastens to the spot. 
The brute is dragged ashore, ropes are thrown over his tail, 
and he is speared to death. Everybody is wild with excite- 
ment; all are cursing and execrating the crocodile; the 
vilest abuse, every ingenious imprecation that the fertile 
Malagasy fancy. can produce is launched at the sinning 
saurian. 

But so soon as it is dead a sudden change comes over 
the spirit of everybody; everybody mourns; women throw 
themselves weeping on the body of the crocodile; men 
apologise to its corpse, and in good set terms, for the 
liberty which they have taken in killing it; the disgust- 
ing scaly body is wrapped in valuable silk cloths (Jambas), 
and buried reverently amidst general lamentation. 

With regard to the truth of the above story, it is 
similar to other Malagasy legends; at any rate, if it is 
a lie, it is not mine! 

Besides those animals which are feared and hated, there 
are occasional cases in which a useful animal is worshipped. 
There is much that is sacred in the South African kraal 
or cattle-yard. Little boys, by way of a religious exercise, — 
sometimes plaster themselves with cow-dung, and the cattle- 
yard itself is more or less revered. 

But amongst the Todas of India the buffalo is really 
worshipped. Prayers are made before milking or any other 
cowshed operation. The milk-pails which come into actual 
contact with the animal are especially sacred. The dairy- 
man is a sort of high-priest, whose initiation may require 
a week or more of complicated ceremonial. 

Amongst the Blandas of Malaya the banana, maize, 


1 Barnes, l.c. 
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and the various sorts of rice, have souls, which must be 
very solemnly invoked if a good crop is to result.’ 

In Mexico there are certain cactus (Lophophora 
Willkamsti and a variety), which have extraordinary qualities 
according to the Huichols. The plant is supposed “ to talk 
and sing, and to feel joy and pain. When taken it exhilarates 
the human ‘system, and allays the feeling of hunger and 
thirst; it also produces colour-visions. . . . Although an 
Indian feels as if drunk after eating a quantity of hikulk 
and the trees dance before his eyes, he maintains the 
balance of his body even better than under normal con- 
ditions, and he will walk along the edge of precipices 
without becoming dizzy.” It is not wonderful that the 
untutored Indian worships this cactus.’ 

The natives often believe firmly in the soul of trees. 
‘The Hamadryad cried out when her tree was injured. 
Certain negroes apologise formally to trees before they 
attack them. But that is insufficient in some places. The 
careful woodcutter takes with him a calabash of palm- 
oil; he cuts the tree with his axe and immediately sprints 
off as hard as he can run; the tree demon’s mind is diverted 
by the palm-oil, and he has not time to tear him in pieces. 

Offerings are very often made to trees. The Congo 
negroes place wine before sacred trees. In India certain 
trees may be propitiated by little swinging dolls, which are 
put in the branches to amuse them. 

In South America, cigars, bread, meat, and clothes are 
appropriate offerings to trees. Gaily-decked idols, each 
dressed in a warm fur coat, were, and possibly may still 
be, seen in certain sacred larch groves in Siberia. 

The Baltic and Northern races, our own Saxon and 


1 Skeat and Blagden, l.c. 2 Lumholtz, J.c. 
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Keltic forefathers, as well as the Slavs, were once addicted 
to tree worship. According to Mr. Munro Chadwick, the 
worship of the oak came about in a very curious way. 
Every patriarch and lawgiver took up his abode under 
some mighty oak tree. He would surround it with a 
screen, and no doubt spoke oracularly. Thus the idea 
of a sacred temple arose, and the oak became itself sacred, 
though at first it was the God of Thunder who spoke by 
his official orator at the oak.! 

Men, and especially ancestors, were very commonly wor- 
shipped. The Emperor, the Son of Heaven, became of 
course the actual emanation or embodiment of the Sun in 
Heaven. This happened both in China and Peru. It is 
a carrying out of our English Malignant theory—the king 
as Lord’s Anointed. 

Sir Francis Drake was worshipped by the North Ameri- 
can Indians. ‘The women, as if they had been desperate, 
used unnatural violence against themselves, crying and 
shrieking piteously, tearing their flesh with their nails from 
their cheeks in a monstrous manner. . . . They would with 
furie cast themselves upon the ground, never respecting 
whether it were clean or soft, but dashed themselves in 
this manner on hard stones, knobby hillocks, stocks of 
wood, and pricking bushes.”? 

To be worshipped by natives who have never seen a 
white man is not an unusual experience in Africa; indeed, 
it has been my own on one occasion. But, unfortunately 
for one’s vanity, it is too much like the behaviour of the 
average leopard to be flattering. When a caravan, march- 
ing in single file and with the European leading, passes 


1 Cf, Jour. of the Anthropological Society, vol. iii., 1900, Also Tylor, l.c. 
2 “ World Encompassed.” 
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the leopard’s hiding-place, he generally seizes the second 
or third man, and not the white one. Probably he prefers 
to take something of which he knows the exact taste. It 
may be, however, that, like these innocent natives, he con- 
siders the European to be mixed up somehow with the 
devil, and too awful a novelty to be treated in so summary 
a fashion. 

There is not only a very general belief in ghosts amongst 
men of all colours and in all countries, but the ideas about 
ghostliness are almost identical. Ghosts are “shades,” a 
breath, trifles light as air, indeed just our familiar home- 
ghost which enters by the keyhole, and through which one 
can see the furniture mistily. 

The Tongans compare a person and his ghost to a flower 
and its perfume or essence. Alike in the Congo and in 
Tonquin, no sweeping or house-cleaning is done if the 
ghosts are expected to pay a visit, for fear the dust might 
injure them. A widow will drive away her husband’s 
spirit with a fly-flapper just as if it were some objectionable 
moth ! 

In Madagascar people are very careful not to let a 
sorcerer tread upon their shadow as he might in so doing 
imprison their soul. 

The idea of the other world amongst the Malagaches is 
very like that of the Greeks and Romans. Everything is 
the shadow of its reality. Shades of maidservants go down 
to the shadow of a well to fetch the shade of water in the 
shadow of a pitcher. A young man was puzzled about a 
business matter, and, falling into a trance, went to Hades to 
consult an intimate friend. His former chum was delighted 
to see him and to hear the latest news. But so were all the 
other ghosts, and indeed they crowded him in such a very 
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inconvenient way that he had to get up on to the iron girdle 
above the fire, for they thronged the hut so that he could not 
move. ‘Thus he found the place very uncomfortable. When 
at last they offered him for his supper only the shadow of 
rice, he was utterly disgusted and hurried off home as fast 
as possible. He was just in time to resuscitate his corpse 
as it was being carried to the grave. He was a very intelli- 
gent young fellow, and lived at Ambohidatrino. Of his 
intelligence there can be but little doubt. 

The best authenticated ghost story known to me is a 
Madagascar one. The Great King Andriampoinimerina 
visited his palace every night for a full year after his death. 
He left visible tokens of his presence. During this year 
fully 10,000 veteran soldiers were on duty ; all of them were 
said to declare that he regularly turned out the guard. 

The spirits of the dead inhabit a mountain, Ambon- 
drombe, which is covered with thick forest, and is often 
shrouded in mist. There is a legend that a Hova army 
marching past fired a salute to the spirits of their ancestors, 
and that the ghostly artillery of the dead replied.* 

There is a routine in Madagascar with regard to the 
treatment of spirits. If the revenant is amiable, and 
especially if it says anything, then it is a favourable omen. 
But if the ghost seems morose and taciturn, then some 
frightful calamity is impending. One first tries to pro- 
pitiate it by offering up a white cock; but the head only is 
offered to the spectre, and the family eat the rest of the 
fowl. If it still haunts the house, stronger measures are 
necessary. Every member of the family supplies himself 
with bits of crockery, pieces of glass, or shreds of pottery. 
So soon as the unfortunate spirit appears, it is vigorously 


i This was probably an echo. 
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bombarded with these fragments. Should it still continue 
to come about the house, a sorcerer must be called in and 
paid. 

‘Amongst the Klamath Indians one finds again the 
fluttering butterfly ghost. The father forces his son, who 
had visited the nether world, to climb a tall pine-tree where 
he would have perished of hunger if charitable wives, in the 
shape of butterflies, had not provided him with food. 

The Maoris look upon the dead as of the proper ghostly 
material. The extreme north-west point of the north 
island of New Zealand, Tereinga, is where they take their 
leap off into the spirit world.? 

A very original legend comes from Siam. The King 
Chao Pratum Suriwong had a particularly handsome son, 
Pra Ketmala. A god begged that this beautiful youth might 
be sent to Heaven. So he went there, but, alas, he could 
not stand the smell of the angels. Their divine afflatus was 
too much for this sensitive mortal, and so he came back to 
earth and dwelt in a specially built temple by himself. 

As has been shown in a previous chapter, most races 
prove their firm belief in another life by sacrifices at the 
grave. Sometimes these consist of the most valuable of all 
their possessions, that is, beautiful young girls, but the queer, 
economical strain always peeps out. In the Congo, along 
with hundreds of yards of cloth, one sees quantities of empty 
gin bottles. But there is much firing of gunpowder and 
much expense is incurred.* 

Generally the religious views of savages seem to have 
nothing whatever to do with their ordinary behaviour. 


1 Gatchett, contributed to N. Am. FEthn., vol, ii., Part I. 
2 Tregear, l.c. 

3 Black, Geographical Journal, November 1896, 

4 Mohun, Journ, Soc, of Arts, May 29, 1903. 
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That, however, depends on certain developments which 
fall to another chapter. There is plenty of real pride 
and affection between father or mother and children, but 
it is not often that husband and wife show much affection 
for one another. Indeed one is apt to forget how little war, 
degrading beliefs and superstitions, and the like interfere 
with the peaceful course of ordinary domestic life. Gossip, 
buying and selling, go on regularly except during just those 
months or years when the whole population is upset. 

Amongst the Andamanese when a married couple meet 
after a separation, “the wife hangs round her husband’s 
neck sobbing, as if her heart would break with joy at their 
reunion; when she is exhausted with weeping, he leaves 
her, and, going to one of his relations, gives vent to his 
pent-up feelings of happiness by bursting into tears.”? 

In New Guinea it is the stomach that is supposed to be 
the seat of the affections. The stomach “may throb to kill 
some one,” or “be very sore” when a friend dies. But the 
Papuans are, some of them, affectionate and warm-hearted 
people. A man will deny himself tobacco or some 
favourite article of food for months together when his wife 
or an intimate friend is dead.? There are plenty of other 
cases to show that savages are capable of strong and sincere 
affections. Of the bravery and loyalty of the native, his 
willingness to die for king, country, or clan, there is no 
doubt whatever. Unhappily it is not so clear that this 
“virtue” remains as outstanding under the dissolving effect 
of civilisation. 


1 Man, ‘‘ Andamanese.” 
2 Macgregor, ‘‘ British New Guinea.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
ON SUPERSTITIONS 


Composite priests of early days—Castes and ceremonies—Australian 
doctors—OCrocodile’s tooth—Fever-charm—Kissing a donkey—Lama 
incantations—Omens—Naming a child in Borneo—January children 
in Madagascar—Charm against cuts and an unfortunate result of it 
—Superstitions about camphor and clearing the jungle—Introduction 
of the salmon at the first fish dinner of the season—Spider-squashing 
—Divination by wood-mice and foxes’ skulls—Dog superstitions— 
Effect of a cat’s death—Saliva and nail-parings of a man to be 
watched over—Fear of being drawn—A camera puts savages to flight 
—wNervousness of natives—Pernicious effect of thinking of apes’ or 
foxes’ tails—From Cromagnon to St. James’s Hall. 


HE religious beliefs of savages are of the vaguest, 

haziest, and most shadowy description. But their 

fear of ghosts and of devils is real and vivid 

enough. These malignant demons are present everywhere. 

Animals, trees, stones, rivers, even his ordinary domestic 
utensils, may be possessed with a devil. 

Yet it is only very rarely that the grossly selfish view 
of life, which is characteristic of the savage and of the 
child, is rudely shattered by horrified dread of the super- 
natural. At such moments he is capable of any atrocity ; 
he is irresponsible, an ungovernable fiend. All those who 
have themselves had to do with negroes, and who have 
practical experience, are quite aware of this peculiarity. 

Very soon, in the history of primitive man, there 


arose clever people who saw that there was money in 
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devilry. Not only what corresponds to money, but that 
which is still more satisfactory alike to civilised and to 
savage beings, power and domination over the bodies and 
souls of men. 

The first of these people were of a composite character. 
The same person was Priest, Magician, Doctor, Book of 
Etiquette, Lord High Executioner, as well as Historian, 
Poet, and Lawgiver. By the multiplicity of their functions 
they soon learnt how to govern every person at every stage 
of his life, and even, as they made out, and possibly 
believed, after his death. Such Shamans, Wizards, or 
Witch Doctors soon managed to pile up a complicated 
mass of customs, ceremonies, prayers, and sacrifices which 
no one could possibly understand save themselves. ‘They 
invented omens which only they could interpret (for a 
consideration), and medical prescriptions of which nine- 
tenths were sheer humbug. 

This tendency is not confined to any one race or 
people. It has occurred invariably during the history 
of mankind. It is only strong nations with real grit and 
vigour that have shaken themselves free of this para- 
lysing accumulation of customs, castes, and ceremonies. 
Indeed, British India, in spite of the cleverness of the 
Hindu, is one of the worst examples in the world of this 
sort of slavery. The bride’s father, for instance, quite 
regularly becomes bankrupt for life through the expenses 
necessary at a marriage. ‘The sacred dances of the North 
American Indians, Zulu customs, the Egyptian ritual, the 
system of taboo in Polynesia, are all well-known examples 
of it. 

It cannot be said that the savage, whose whole life is 
self-indulgence, is any the worse for a little mortification 
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now and then. The fasts, ceremonial washings, and the 
like are no doubt derived from simple sanitary precautions 
or exercises in discipline and obedience. But when a hide- 
bound system of this sort has settled itself upon a nation, 
no further progress is possible until it is destroyed. 

The simplest influence of the witch doctor is seen in 
cases of sickness or disease. These are always and every- 
where due to a devil which has entered and bewitched the 
sick man. ‘The Australian “Koondie,” while exercising 
all that he knows in the way of medical practice by 
horrible stews and by massage, beats the hands of his 
patient with red coals, mutters horrid-sounding incanta- 
tions over him, and finally produces something (it may 
be a bit of wood) that has bewitched him. The essen- 
tial cure was, of course, faith, and many sick recovered 
simply because they believed, on his authority, that they 
were well. He was a prehistoric Mrs. Eddy. 

The cures and amulets which could only be obtained 
from the witch doctor, were of so elaborate aud horrible 
a character that they were sure to produce some result. 
Here is one from Torres Straits: “Take a crocodile’s tooth, 
paint it red, and place in the hollow part certain strong- 
scented vegetable drugs. Then smear it all over with fat 
from a corpse.”* Compare with that one from Algeria, 
which is a charm against fever: “Write on a hen’s egg 
the words, ‘quouch, maquach, chelmouch, chegmouch, 
goich, it nakla, itnakh.’ Cook the egg in ashes and eat 
st. ‘Then collect the egg-shell sand carry them about 
with you in a blue rag.” : 

In Germany it is said that there is an astoundingly 

1 Curr, Lc. 2 Haddon, Journ. Anth. Inst., vol. xix. 


8 Villot, Mauwrs et Coutumes des Indigénes @ Algerie. 
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simple cure for toothache still practised to-day. It is 
mentioned by Pliny: ‘Kiss a donkey on the chops.” ? 

In Tibet there is an elaborate ritual of prayers and 
ceremonies to be performed at a rich man’s bedside, pro- 
vided that he is wealthy enough. The devil is repre- 
sented by a dummy which is set upright in the family 
tent. “ After a frightful musical orgie and much lamaistic 
ritual, with prayers and incantations and terrific din, 
ending with a wild dance of the entire assembly round 
the tent, the chief lama set fire to the dummy.” It 
was carried out and burnt.2. The sick man recovered, for 





Fia. 20,—Magic Man's Rattle from North America. 


it was a case of intermittent fever, and, of course, would 
depart for a time. 
Even when a man was dead the witch doctor still had 
a look in. The Avesta of ancient Persia prescribes that 
a yellow dog with four brown eyes, or a white dog with 
brown ears, shall be brought in to gaze at the corpse. 
Under its staring eyes the impure demon will desist from 
any attempt to enter the deceased person. 
Another invaluable invention which afforded the magic 
man rich patent rights was the omen. They could only 
1 Nyrop, l.c. 2 Holdich, ‘‘ Tibet.” 
3 Molesworth Sykes, Journ. Soc. of Arts, June 8, 1906, 
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be interpreted by him, and for a consideration. In 
Borneo particularly the people were crushed and burdened 
by superstition about portents, omens, lucky names, and 
the like. 

The following description of the ceremonial attending 
the christening of a baby, and the infinite trouble taken 
to insure the auspiciousness of the selected name, is from 
Dr. Furness : 

“The ceremony on the second day began with the 
kindling of new fire, a terrific concert of gongs, and the 
introduction of a black pig, which was wreathed about 
with valuable beads, worth several slaves. ‘The Dayong had 
a stick, cut at the end into a brush of splinters. This, and 
a cloth, were dipped in water and waved over the child’s 
head, with an invocation that the child’s life might be 
‘Jaran,’ that is, quiet and calm. 

“'To insure protection to the child against evil spirits, 
a young chicken was waved above and around it, as on 
the previous day; and then at once the chicken’s head 
was chopped off, and some of its blood smeared on the 
baby’s hand. ‘This indignity supplied the provocation 
which, from the first, I had anticipated, and instantly stirred 
up all the depravity of the infant, who had been thus 
far just as quiet as a lamb; the gongs now stopped their 
din, but the bonnie babe proved an excellent substitute, 
and awoke every echo in the smoky rafters overhead. 

“ He kicked, and roared, and wriggled in his mother’s 
lap, bent himself backward, and beat with his little fists 
at the fluttering chicken every time it was waved near his 
face; I was really afraid he would burst a blood-vessel, 
so scarlet did his little body become with the exertion of 
expelling those piercing shrieks; not a tear issued from 
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his‘eyes, and the bunches of pewter rings in his stringy little 

ears kept flapping against his cheeks as he shook his head 
and thrashed about in violent contortions. He never once — 
stopped bawling throughout all the rest of the ceremony. 

“ All evil spirits having been now effectually dispelled, — 
the Dayong squatted down by the pig, and taking from 
the fire a small stick of wood with a glowing end, he touched 
it to the pig’s side by way of calling its attention to what 
he was about to say. 

“When the pig’s struggles had calmed down, the old 
man laid his hands on its side, and soothingly addressed 
it as ‘Balli Boin Akan, Balli Boin Akan,’ and begged it 
to intercede with Penylong and Perbungan, and to tell 
unerringly whether or not the name now about to be given 
to the child had been auspiciously chosen.” 

The address was marked by prods in the pig’s ribs 
with a bony thumb. After this a bamboo loop was burnt 
in two; the two pieces must neither be exactly equal nor 
very different in length. Then a cocoanut shell of water 
was poured over the baby’s head, with the words, “ Be thy 
name Lijow.” After this his lips were touched with arrack, 
which was served round the company, along with salt, 
ginger-root, and bananas. After further ceremonies the 
sacred pig, Balli Boin, was killed and eaten.? 

In Madagascar it is supposed that children born in 
the month of January are destined to some glorious and 
important career, or are, at any rate, of an ambitious 
disposition. Now, when the island was under the despotic 
control of the Hova sovereigns, ambition was neither en- 
couraged nor even permitted to exist. Such children were 
bound to bring trouble on their relations. 


1 Furness, J.c. 
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So the baby was laid on the ground in the open, and 
a troop of oxen were driven over the place. If they killed 
the child, its fate was of course settled once for all. If 
it was only injured, then the family destroyed it. But 
if no injury had been received, then they generally tried 
to avert unpleasant possibilities by some trivial mutilation. 
Thus the late Prime Minister of Madagascar had had the 
nails and tips of the first and second fingers of his left 
hand removed. Nevertheless, he had made his career. 

The absolute faith of natives in charms, amulets, and the 
like, is a very remarkable trait in primitive character. A 
man had obtained a charm which warranted the wearer 
against any injury from swords; he dared a friend of his 
to hurt him. The other man, in all good faith, slashed 
at him and cut his arm off! Sir F. Fryer’ found the 
latter individual in prison, and had his sentence remitted. 
He also records how a man with a charm against drowning 
persuaded his friends to tie his arms and legs, and throw 
him out of acanoe, The natural result followed ; he was, 
of course, drowned. 

When the Borneo natives go to gather camphor on a 
particular river, they speak of it as the thing that smells, 
and stake out a sort of claim to the river by stretching a 
rope across it, from which dangle models of axes, &c. It 
is in the highest degree dangerous for any other person to 
enter on such a river. It can be done, however: one has 
to light a fire and request the flame and smoke to inform 
the camphor-gatherers that you are well-disposed to them 
and to the Spirits of the Jungle. 

Before making a clearing in the jungle, these same 
people have to satisfy themselves that a whole series of 


1 Journ. Soc. of Arts, January 6, 1905. 
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birds and beasts are giving favourable auguries. The 
most important are a certain snake, a civet cat, the rain- 
bird, the Muntjac deer, the white-headed hornbill, and a 
particular hawk. . 

The behaviour and cries of one and all these creatures 
are carefully studied. Unless they behave exactly in the 
correct and auspicious manner, the wretched natives may 
have to abandon their clearings and start on another.t It 
is an astonishing example of stupid credulity, but it is no 
doubt encouraged by the witch-doctors. 

It is the same in Malaya, where, by complex invoca- 
tions, the soul of the rice and of every insect and fungus 
pest have to be propitiated before plantation.2 One of 
the most remarkable instances is a curious ceremony per- 
formed every year by certain fishing peoples of British 
North America. They depend for their year’s food on 
the annual run of the sockeye salmon, which usually ascends 
the rivers in enormous quantities. The first salmon cap- 
tured is reverently and ceremoniously brought ashore in 
the arms of the fisherman. It is carefully deposited on 
a mass of freshly pulled red fir branches. The fishermen 
select an elder to represent them; the other elders of the 
tribe are represented by short sticks. 

Then the elder solemnly introduces himself to the salmon. 
He then formally introduces the other elders, one after the 
other: each stick is laid successively on the lateral fin of 
the salmon. After this formal introduction, they proceed 
to become still more intimately acquainted with the salmon 
by eating it. Every person in the tribe must eat a portion 
of it.? 


1 Furness, l.c. 2 Skeat and Blagden, Z.e. 
* Hill Tout, Journ, Anth. Inst., vol. xxxv. (1905). 
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There are some very curious superstitions connected 
with spiders. It is supposed generally to be a very unclean 
animal. Forty sins are forgiven to anybody who squashes a 
spider, provided he is careful after doing so to wash his arm 
as far up as the elbow. 

There are also some very queer methods of drawing lots. 
We shall mention two of them :— 

“When a person is taken sick, or dies, three men are 
selected, who prepare themselves by pulverising a dried frog, 
mixing it with salt water, and drinking it . . . when their 
systems are thoroughly cleansed, their minds are supposed 
to be clear and better able to judge of the merits of the case 
about to be submitted to their decision. They next catch a 
wood-mouse and put it in a little cage, which is set on a 
raised platform in front of the judges. The little mouse, 
sadly frightened, retires to a corner of his cage and eyes the 
judges. They then commence naming over suspected per- 
sons, and presently the little mouse nods its head. The 
victim has to pay money or blankets to get clear.” * 

Almost as remarkable is the Aino method of divining by 
means of a fox’s skull. It is held in both hands while a 
prayer is spoken; then the skull is placed on the head ; the 
person bows, and the direction in which the skull falls is that 
by which one must go to seek the thief. 

One finds very curious similarities in custom between 
races that have no connection. Thus in East Africa, when 
two villages are about to make peace with another, a dog is 
sacrificed for the purpose. One party holds the forelegs 
and the other the hindlegs, then the animal’s body is cut 


1 Man, 1905. 
2 Judge Swan, cited by Niblack, Smithsonian Reports, 1888, 
3 Hitchcock, lc. 
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in two by a sharp spear, and the chiefs cry aloud, “If my 
people do anything to your people, so shall God do to me.”? 

The Iroquois used every year to sacrifice a white dog on 
a funeral pyre as part of a regular service of prayer.” 

When there is a dispute between two Mao Naga villages 
in Manipur, the oath is always made on the body of a cat. 
There is also a special system of tabu called genna amongst 
the Manipuris. On the death of a cat, such a genna may 
be necessary, which means that every one has to abstain 
from certain foods or certain amusements.? These isolated 
cases are perhaps enough to show how burdened are all 
savages with forms, ceremonies, and superstitious ritual. 

It seems at first sight very strange that men should be 
content, should acquiesce blindly in the decrees of their 
“shaman,” devil-priest, or whatever official it is that exercises 
these multifarious duties. But the wizard or witch-doctor is 
very keen to detect his enemies. He smells them out and 
denounces them to the tribe, and which seems to be the most 
dangerous of all fates, he bewitches them. That is a very 
simple process. The wizard may put his foot on the man’s 
shadow, and so capture his soul. If the man is careful to 
avoid this, then a very strange idea comes in useful. A 
man’s personality is inherent in every part of his body. 
Thus his hair, his nail-parings, and even his saliva are really 
part of the man himself. Indeed, some Polynesian chiefs 
keep a special retainer, whose duty it is to carry away and 
bury carefully the contents of his spittoon. Almost all 
savages are very careful to collect and destroy their hair 
and nail-parings. 


1 Hobley, Geographical Journal, November 1906, 
2 Boyle, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. iii., N.S., p. 270. 
* Hodson, Journ, Soo. of Arts, April 7, 1905. 
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If a witch-doctor should by chance obtain even the 
smallest portion of a man, then by certain incantations he 
can make the devil enter into him. The man will grow 
mad or sicken and die. Even the picture of a man is 
supposed in some way to retain his personality. In Mada- 
gascar a traveller used literally to live in public. Awestruck 
and fascinated eyes watched one’s every movement all day 
long, and every evening, so long as a light was burning. 
Occasionally such publicity got a little on one’s nerves. 
But it was only necessary to take a pencil and paper and 
pretend to sketch the observers. Then they would hurry 
away forthwith. A large band of natives are said to have 
approached the traveller Hildebrand somewhere in South 
Madagascar. Their attitude was very threatening, and they 
intended mischief. He, however, very deliberately, took out 
his camera, and slowly setting up the tripod, proceeded to 
take a photograph of them, whereupon they all broke and 
fled. It is probable that they thought it was a mitrailleuse 
of sorts; but there is a strong dislike to being photographed 
amongst many natives. It is marked even with the civilised 
Araucanians of Chile, who muffle their faces in a blanket if 
one tries to photograph them. 

The doctor is, of course, greatly helped by the absurd 
nervousness of natives. If a savage is told by a doctor that 
he will die on a certain date, he will certainly be dead when 
the date arrives. It must be remembered that a savage 
child is told all sorts of things by his parents. He believes 
them implicitly. He has, all his life, never heard a doubt 
expressed of the absolute truth of the most absurd rubbish.” 
All this is utilised by the magician. “ As regards failures, 
it is a part of the magician’s profession to keep these from 


1 Compare Kidd, l.c., on this point. 
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counting, and this he does with extraordinary resource of | 


rhetorical shift and brazen impudence.” 


“If you wish to make gold, the alchemist of Central Asia | 
has a recipe at your service, only to use it you must abstain | 


three days from thinking of apes; just as our English folk- 
lore says that if one of your eyelashes comes out, and you 
put it on your thumb, you will get anything you wish for, 
if you can only avoid thinking of foxes’ tails at the fatal 
moment.” ? 

Most of our common superstitions, such as the old woman 
or hare which bring misfortune, palmistry, astrology, table- 
turning, planchette, and other absurdities, were invented 
and firmly believed in by primitive man. Those who wish 
to lose any of the natural nervousness encouraged by a. firm 
belief in such phenomena, are recommended to study Tylor’s 
“ Primitive Culture,” in which the history of these degrading 
beliefs is carefully followed to its origin. One of the most 
curious is that of the man who is bound hand and foot and 
‘locked up in a cabinet or chest. After an exhibition of 
weird noises and horrible phosphorescent lights, &c., it is 
unlocked, and he appears unbound, but a little tired. Now 
this is an old dodge of the Eskimo “angekok” or wizard, 
who no doubt obtained the secret from his forefathers of 


the same persuasion. ‘These were the first cave-men of 


Europe. So that a trick used by spiritualists, like the 
Davenport brothers in London not more than forty years 
ago, is probably an old wizard’s dodge dating from the 
Cromagnon period. 

1 Tylor, l.c. 
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Obstreperous Moussa and his lonely Eden—Descendants of a monkey-king 
and a hobgoblin—The raven and the cockle-shell—Man descended 
from lizards—Giants and trees which support the earth—Maui fishes 
up the world—A frog causes the deluge—It laughs—Mischievous 
woodpecker and the toad—Malayan deluge—The bear, the young 
hunter, and the other world. 


was the telling of stories. As a rule’ these were by 
no means true; it is quite impossible for even a 
sober historical fact to be told exactly right. 

The point of view of the teller, his own beliefs, his ideas 
of the characters or dramatis persone may at times by some 
flash of insight reveal the truth, but he cannot possibly be 
always right. On the other hand, the sober historian who 
divests the tale of everything that is interesting and who 
doggedly tries to be thoroughly impartial produces a 
monstrous and incredible tale. It is the least reliable 
and the least intelligible of any, for he leaves out of sight 
the great driving power of all history, which is love, hunger, 
ambition, and all the human little weaknesses of man. 

Savage stories even when dealing with what seems to be 
a tradition belong to the first group. Every person who 
repeats it adds something to the tale until the result is quite 


N O doubt one of the earliest amusements of mankind 


impossibly mixed up. 
The following story of the creation of the world is a 
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Madagascar one. It is clearly due to those Arabs who 
landed on the north-east coast in 1500-1600." 

“The Creator of the world had two wives, who were 
called Andriamnahary and Zanahary. ‘The first had two 
children. ‘The eldest, Zaomanery, was a mild, obliging sort 
of person, who gave his parents no trouble, but the younger 
son, Moussa, was at times so exuberant in spirit and so 
obstreperous as to cause his father no little anxiety. One 
day he forgot himself so far as to start an interesting flirta- 
tion with his mother’s co-wife, Zanahary. The father was 
so annoyed that he kicked Moussa out of Heaven and into 
space. 

«“ After turning innumerable somersaults Moussa’s head 
struck the earth. Greatly to his surprise, he was, compara- 
tively speaking, quite uninjured. He at once began to make 
himself comfortable, and laid out a beautiful garden with a 
clear sparkling stream of water running through it. Yet he 
was unhappy and bored, for he was quite alone in this earthly 
Paradise. But his mother did not forget her erring and 
absent boy; she asked Zaomanery to see what had happened 
to him. 

«“ This obliging individual peeped through the hole made 
in the wall of Heaven (which had not, as yet, been repaired), 
and, returning to his mother, reported that Moussa had 
made himself a very comfortable home and looked well in 
health, but extremely unhappy and melancholy. ‘The mother, 
bursting into tears, went to her husband and asked mercy 
for her rash and impetuous boy. 

«The father, not unaffected by her distress, replied : ‘ Of 
course, after what has occurred, it is quite impossible for me 
to receive Moussa in my house. But, if you care to do so, 


1 Grandidier, Origine des Malgaches. 
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you may send down Zaomanery to find out his wishes and I 
will endeavour to gratify his desires.’ 

‘“‘ Accordingly the good-natured Zaomanery went down 
to the earth to find out the reason of his brother’s depression. 
‘ What is it weighs upon my spirits?’ said Moussa. ‘I am 
lonely! Let me have the source of life.” Zaomanery rapidly 
hurried home and soon returned with a bundle of sticks. 
‘These contain life, he said. But he had been in such a 
hurry to relieve his brother’s distress that he had quite 
forgotten to inquire what Moussa was to do with the 
sticks! He had therefore to return to heaven to get the 
exact details. 

“Then the good-natured Zaomanery came back in 
triumph. ‘You must make little clay figures in the shape 
of yourself near a river; then you must cross the river and 
throw the sticks at the figures from the other side: the clay 
images will become living men and women. Moreover,’ he 
continued, ‘the sticks and fair interest for their use will be 
required at the end of thirteen years.’ Moussa carefully 
followed the directions, and his joy may be imagined when 
the figures became real live men and women! 

“At the end of thirteen years Moussa would not pay 
interest, and his father was so annoyed that he took the life 
of Moussa’s creatures whenever he wished to do so. 

“* Moussa is the father of the white men. That is why 
they succeed.” ? 

This story is singularly probable when it is compared 
with the efforts of some other savages to explain the origin 
of life. 


1 This story and others are given by Rey. P. de la Vaissiére, Vingt Ans 
en Madagascar, Paris, 1885. I take no responsibility for this or other 
stories mentioned above. I can at least say that I have never heard them 
contradicted by first-hand evidence. 
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The author of the Mani Kambum says of the Tibetans : 
“The earliest inhabitants of Tibet descended from a king of 
monkeys and a female hobgoblin, and the character of the 
race partakes of those of its first parents; from the king of 
monkeys (he was an incarnate god) they have religious faith 
and kindheartedness, intelligence and application, devotion 
to religion and to religious debate; from the hobgoblin, 
their ancestress, they get cruelty, fondness for trade and 
money-making, great bodily strength, lustfulness, fondness 
for gossip, and carnivorous instincts.”1 

But in this we can at once trace the Tract. It is not 
intended to be history. 

Niblack gives a story of the Creation of the World 
(according to the Naida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian Indians): 
“ A certain great Raven Nekilstlas is at once the creator 
and the benefactor of man. He existed before his birth, 
will never grow old, and never die. . . . According to 
the Haida and Kaigani, the first people sprang from a 
cockle-shell (Cardium corbis.) Nekilstlas became very 
lonely, and began to look about him for a mate, but could 
find none. At last he took a cockle-shell from the beach, 
and, marrying it, he still continued to brood and think 
earnestly of his wish for a companion. By-and-by he heard 
a faint cry in the shell, which gradually became louder till 
at last a little female child was seen, which by degrees grew 
to be a woman and married the raven.” ? 

The Australians, on the other hand, nearly anticipated 
the Darwinian theory. ‘The Dieyerie tribe say that the 
good spirit, Moora-Moora, made a quantity of small black 
lizards, You can still find them if you search under the 


1 Rockhill, ‘“‘ Ethnology of Tibet,” Smithsonian Reports, 1893. 
2 Niblack, Smithsonian Reports, 1888. 
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dry bark of trees. He then divided their feet into toes and 
their hands into fingers. Placing his forefinger on the 
centre of the face, he made a nose, and so in like manner 
created eyes, mouth, and ears. Moora-Moora then placed 
one of them upright in a standing position. But it could 
not remain erect; so he cut off the tail, and the lizard 
walked about on its feet.1 . 

A still more remarkable guess, or, as one should really 
admit, a true scientific theory, occurs in the traditions of 
certain Malayan tribes, who believe that men are descended 
from some kind of monkey. 

As regards the world itself, there are two or three 
very widely spread theories. According to the “ Atlas” 
theory, a giant is supporting the world on his shoulders. 
In the Friendly Islands the same notion turns up. Earth- 
quakes are due to the god who supports the world shifting 
the load from one shoulder to another.’ It is a gigantic 
tree that supports the world amongst the Andamanese 
scientific theorists. ‘That also was the view in Scandinavia, 
where the mighty ash-tree, Yggdrasil, had a similar duty. 

As regards the formation of the world, the first step was 
the separation of the earth and the sky. There are the 
most weird superstitions about this. Sometimes it is a black 
fellow or other native who lies on his back and kicks up the 
firmament or bears it apart from the earth on his shoulders. 
The following is the New Zealand explanation: ‘Three 
brothers came in their large canoe; their names were Maui 
the elder, Maui the second, and Maui the third. These 
three brothers were fishermen. ‘The elder brother let down 
his hook—his large hook—and caught a fish called urua; 
the second did so, and caught a kakai; then the third came 


1 Gason, see Curr, l.c. 2 Hillis. 
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near the reef and let down his hook—his large hook—and 
he drew up the land.”? 

As regards the familiar story of the Deluge, one finds it 
in the traditions of almost every people that dwells upon 
the face of the earth. All sorts of attempts have been 
made to explain away this similarity. But does it really 
require any explanation ? Why should the story not be 
true? May it not quite easily have happened that in the 
very early dawn of human history there really was a terrible 
flood in which all perished save a very few survivors ? This 
would explain the traditions which occur in so many 
different races. Here is one very remarkable specimen 
given by Mr. Bulwer (in Curr, “ Australian Race”) as the 
Australian version of the Deluge: “ Ages ago there was no 
water in what are now the lakes, rivers, and seas known to 
the Kurnai (a name which seems to have included all the 
tribes of Gippsland), for an immense frog had swallowed up 
the whole of it. This state of things, it appears, was a 
source of great discomfort to the animals generally, and 
especially to the fishes, so they held a consultation on the 
subject, and came to the conclusion that the only remedy 
was to make the frog laugh, and that if this could be accom- 
plished there would soon be plenty of water. To give effect 
to this idea every animal presented himself before the frog 
in the most ludicrous postures he could assume and went 
through his funniest antics. For a time, however, they 
were unsuccessful, until the eel stood upon the tip of its 
tail, which so tickled the overgrown frog that he literally 
burst with laughing, and the water poured from him in such 
vast streams that there was presently a Deluge, and all the 
blacks would have been drowned had not one of them, Loon 


1G, P. Smith, Zrans. N. Z, Inst., 1899, vol. xxii, 
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by name, made a large canoe in which he saved a great 
many.” 

The Andamanese have a curious rambling tale about a 
woodpecker which discovered black honey in the hollow of a 
tree. Whilst regaling himself upon this delicious dainty, 
he happened to look down, and lo! there was a toad 
eyeing him wistfully. He invited the toad to have a share 
in the feast. ‘This invitation was accepted very gladly. 
Then the woodpecker let down a trail of creeper and told 
the toad to seat himself upon it. The toad immediately 
did so, but the woodpecker was inclined to be mischievous. 
So soon as the toad was near the honey the bird let him fall 
down to the ground. ‘The toad was exceedingly angry. 
He promptly went to every river and stream and drained 
them of every single drop of moisture. So a very great 
drought came over the land, and there was very great 
distress. "The toad, however, was so pleased that he began 
to dance, whereupon the water flowed from him and the 
drought ceased. 

The Benua Yakhum of Johor (Malay Peninsula) hold: 
that “the ground on which we stand is not solid—it is 
merely the skin of the earth.” In old times the skin 
was broken (sometimes it is said that a great snake did 
this). Then the world was overwhelmed with water and 
destroyed. Then Pirman (the Deity) caused certain moun- 
tains to rise out of the water. “The earth still depends 
entirely upon these mountains for its steadiness.” When 
they had already emerged, a ship of “ pulai ” wood, com- 
pletely covered over and without any opening, was left 
floating on the waters. In this Pirman had enclosed a 
man and a woman whom he had created. After the 


1 Man, ‘“ Andamanese.” 
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lapse of some time the vessel no longer progressed, either 
with or against the current, and ceased to be driven to 
and fro. Finding it motionless, they nibbled their way 
out, and beheld this our world. 

“There was neither morning nor evening, for the sun 
had not yet been created.” Eventually they saw seven 
small rhododendron shrubs and seven clumps of grass. The 
woman’s children came forth from the calves of her legs— 
male from the right and female from the left calf. 

This story certainly seems suspiciously near, as regards 
the details, to the Hebrew version. Moreover, there are 
Mohammedans in many districts close at hand. These may 
have given out some garbled version of the deluge of 
Noah. In Tahiti the people saved themselves by taking 
refuge in a very high mountain. 

There are many tales which are based upon a visit 
paid by some one to the lower world. The subject seems 
to have appealed to the primitive public taste, for indeed 
savage Dantes are by no means rare. Here, for instance, 
is one told by the Ainos. 


A Visit To THE UNpDER-Wor tp. 


A handsome and brave young Aino, skilful in the 
chase, one day pursued a large bear into the recesses of 
the mountains. On and on ran the bear and still the 
young fellow pursued it; up heights and crags more and 
more dangerous, but without ever being able to get near 
enough to shoot it with his poisoned arrow. At last, on 
a bleak mountain summit, the bear disappeared down a 
hole in the ground. The young Aino followed it, and 
found himself in an immense cavern, at the far extremity 


1 Skeat and Blagden, Jc. 
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of which was a gleam of light. Toward this he groped 
his way, and on emerging found himself in another world. 
All was as in the world of men, but more beautiful. There 
were trees, houses, villages, human beings. With them, 
however, the young hunter had no concern, What he 
wanted was his bear, which had totally disappeared. The 
best plan seemed to be to seek it in the remoter mountain 
district of this new world underground. So he followed 
up a valley, and being tired and hungry, picked the grapes 
and mulberries that were hanging on the trees, and ate 
them while walking leisurely along. 

Suddenly, happening to look down on his own body 
for some reason or other, what was his horror to find 
himself transformed into a serpent! His very tears and 
cries on the discovery of the metamorphosis were changed 
into snakes’s hisses! What was he to do? 'To go back 
like this to his native world, where snakes are hated, would 
be. certain death. No plan presented itself to his mind; 
but unconsciously he wandered, or rather crept and glided, 
back to the mouth of the cavern that led home to the 
world of men; and there, at the foot of a pine-tree of 
extraordinary size and height, he fell asleep. To him, 
then, in a dream there appeared the goddess of the pine- 
tree and said— 

“T am sorry to see you in this state. Why did you 
eat the poisonous fruits of Hades? The only thing for 
you to do if you wish to recover your original shape is 
to climb to the top of this pine-tree and fling yourself 
down. Then you may perhaps become a human. being 
again.” 

On awaking from this dream the young man, or rather 
snake, as he found himself still to be, was filled half with 
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hope, half with fear. But he decided to try the goddess’ 
remedy. So, gliding up the tall pine-tree, he reached its 
topmost branch, and, after a little hesitation, flung himself 
down. Crash he went! When he came to his senses he 
found himself standing at the foot of the tree, and close 
by was the body of an immense serpent, all ripped open 
so as to allow of his having crawled out of it. After 
having offered up thanks to the pine-tree and set up 
divine symbols in its honour, he hastened to retrace his 
steps through the long tunnel-like cavern through which 
he had originally come into Hades. 

After walking for a certain time, he emerged into the 
world of men to find himself on the mountain top whither 
he had pursued the bear, which he had never seen again. 
On reaching home he dreamt a second time. It was the 
same goddess of the pine-tree who appeared before him, 
and said: “I come to tell you that you cannot stay long 
in the world of men after once eating the grapes and 
mulberries of Hades. There is a goddess in Hades who 
wishes to marry you. She it was who, assuming the form 
of a bear, lured you into the cavern and thence to the 
under-world. You must make up your mind to come 
away.” 

And so it fell out. The young man awoke, but a 
grave sickness overpowered him. A few days later he 
went a second time to the under-world, and returned no 
more to the world of the living.? 


1 Chamberlain, See Smithsonian Reports, U.S. Nat. Museum, 1890, 
p. 485. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
MAN AS A TRAMP 


The first home of man—A bamboo jungle—Parents’ difficulties—Harpoons 

_ for strangers—Population of Britain in Cromagnon times—Lapps and 

reindeer—The first herdsmen—Our Celtic-Aryan forefathers and their 

wanderings—The Danube valley route—The first gardeners—The 

agricultural calm—Dolmens and pyramids—Eaters of garlic—Their 

settlement in Spain, France, and Britain—Inroad of the Celts and 

utter destruction of civilised England—The yellow-haired barbarians 

of the north—Ruin of the Romanised Britons—Continual improvement 

in the condition of mankind—At first living like rats on refuse by the 
sea-shore, and now a civilised European. 


HERE did the first man, properly so-called, begin 
that long, painful, and difficult road which has 
conducted him from a position not much above 

that of an intelligent ape to that of a nineteenth-century 
European ? 

Most authorities agree in supposing that it must have 
been a warm, if not tropical, country. It is at least prob- 
able that there bamboos were to be found. Certainly 
scraping one bit of bamboo against another is the easiest, 
and very likely was the first discovered, method of making 
a fire. In such a tropical or semi-tropical jungle he built 
his hut in the tree branches and in doing so invented 
basket-work ; he sharpened a wooden spear, made bamboo 
knives, and hunted the least formidable animals. Some 
of his descendants took to bows and arrows, others to 


blowpipes. 
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But very soon that jungle became crowded out. Man 
started on his career as a tramp, and has continued 
inevitably to wander ever since. That is his fate for 
ever ! 

Every improvement in his weapons, every change for 
the better in his environment, has as its inevitable con- 
sequence a greater number of people. Soon the land can 
no longer support the populace, and some of them start 
upon the tramp. ‘Take the very simplest and, no doubt, 
one of the earliest political difficulties. A family living 
like the Yaghan on oysters and shell-fish, by the sea-shore, 
begins to grow up. The boys must be sent out before they 
grow too strong and too masterful for their father’s con- 
venience. What are these boys to do? North and south 
of them are other Yaghan families, with whom the usual 
greeting to a stranger is a bone harpoon deftly planted 
between the ribs. Of course the boys must keep them- 
selves alive somehow; they will eat everything that can 
Just possibly be devoured. Then, when they are strong 
enough, they can try to kill some other Yaghan. 

At first there must have been plenty of land. Vast 
forests, rich grass lands, and rivers swarming with salmon 
awaited the savage explorer. But this state of affairs 
could not last. Even in the European Stone Age it must 
have been quite unusual to find any place in which one 
could fish and hunt without any haunting fear of the 
rightful proprietor’s arrows. This is quite easily under- 
stood if one remembers how very little food could be 
got by primitive man’s weapons in natural forest land. 

It is impossible to give any general estimate of the 
number of red deer, roe deer, birds, mice, squirrels, frogs, 
nuts, crabs, rasps, brambles, &c., to be got by a savage on 
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one square mile of ground. The game varies so much, 
and we know so little about the natural “jungle” state 
of Europe, that one can only guess at an estimate. 

In Britain it is probable that at least ten square miles 
on an average would be necessary to keep a single hunting 
family well provided, on a moderate savage scale, with 
sustenance. Now in Great Britain there are not nearly 
100,000 square miles, so that, if the above estimate is at 
all correct, only ten thousand hunting families could be 
supported throughout the length and breadth of Great 
Britain. 

These people would at first live like the Andaman 
islanders or the Tasmanians. Later on, they probably 
combined more or less into hunting tribes who followed 
the deer and wild oxen, and fishing tribes who lived in 
canoes. But, even if we suppose so small a number as 
fifteen thousand families living in Britain, then food would 
be so scarce that the theft of a shrew mouse might be a 
casus belli sufficient to start serious political convulsions, 

The whole of Europe from north to south would in 
time be more or less occupied in a sparse, scattered way 
by such savages. They were probably like our Cromagnon 
friend, tall, strong, hunting people with long heads and, 
according to some authorities, fair or bright red hair, and 
blue eyes. 

But, far away in the wide grassy steppes and pure 
healthful air of Central Asia, a great revolution was in 
progress. It may have been at a very early date that 
some one had learned how to tame the reindeer. The 
first Lapps had then begun to live exactly as their 
descendants do even in 1907. But so soon as sheep, 


cattle, and especially horses had been domesticated in the 
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great Asiatic plains, then the wandering herdsmen began 
their great migrations.’ 

The point of these great discoveries consisted in the 
simple fact that many families could live together. 'There- 
fore they had to become more or less amenable to control. 
They got plenty of exercise in looking after their flocks and 
herds, but it was not now necessary to explore each day vast 
areas of Asia in order to get one’s daily bread. 

It seemed as if there would be in the future no “un- 
employed ” difficulty. This change in social life certainly was 
of enormous importance to mankind. (The French Revolu- 
tion is in comparison a quite insignificant detail in history.) 
But the unemployed difficulty soon reappeared in a more 
dangerous form than ever before. 

The amount of grass land is a definite, a fixed quantity. 
But the possible number of sheep, cattle, and herdsmen 
is indefinite, unlimited ; a flock of sheep can double itself 
in one year. Soon the grass was eaten down to the very 
roots. The hungry animals were driven farther and farther 
afield, and from the rolling steppes of Central Asia and the 
great plains, the herdsmen wandered east, west, and south 
in search of new and fresh pasture. 

To realise what necessarily happened, the reader must 
try to imagine himself a great Sheikh leading one of the 
first Celtic or Aryan migrations. You are in charge of 


1 “In every age the immense plains of Scythia, or Tartary, have been 
inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence 
refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless spirit disdains the con- 
finement of a sedentary life. In every age the Scythians and Tartars 
have been renowned for their invincible courage and rapid conquests. 
The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of 
the north, and their arms have spread terror and desolation over the most 
fertile and warlike countries of Europe” (Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire). 
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thousands of cattle, tens of thousands of sheep, and hundreds 
of wild riders and their families. You have been travelling 
west and are now in the fertile land near the Crimea! The 
grass is eaten down to the roots. Behind you, by the 
road you have come, there are, according to your scouts, 
still greater herds following on your track. North lies 
the great Russian forest where it is utterly impossible to 
feed your animals. The Black Sea is to the south. Ob- 
viously you must move on towards the mouth of the 
Danube. So your vast herds and flocks make a two or 
three days’ march, and then stop till the grass is eaten 
down. 

At last you reach the Danube; south lies a difficult, 
mountainous country, to the north there is still the dense 
forest full of wolves, bears, and savage, half-starved hunters. 
You will direct the march up the valley of the Danube. So 
you are forced always to ascend this valley (for your 
enemies are always behind you), and it is only on the 
luscious marshy river grass of that fertile valley that your 
flocks and herds can keep in condition. 

You pass what is now Belgrade and reach Vienna; then 
you turn still up the river to Passau, but here your diffi- 
culties begin. The valley contracts; the grass lands 
vanish; the river divides into many roaring torrents. ‘There 
is indeed a defile, one that is well known in history, and 
which ends at Belfort in France; but how are you to get 
your sheep, cattle, horses, men, women, and children 
through these rugged forest-clad mountains ? . 

Your ancestors, if you happen to be a Celtic-Aryan, 
could only follow one course. They sat down in the 

1 The story is best given in Desmolins, Les Grandes Routes des Peuples, 


and Ripley, ‘‘ Races of Europe.” 
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valleys, dividing up into villages, each with a few 
cattle and sheep as well as grazing grounds for them. 
They burnt and cut down part of the forest, but they 
kept sufficient touch and friendship with one another to be 
able at any moment to unite and drive back any hordes 
of Lithuanians or Slavs that tried to occupy their valleys. 

Some lived in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. Others 
invented or introduced the domestic pig and fed him 
chiefly on acorns. The adventurous explored the lands of 
the red-haired northern hunters and traded with them. 

We will leave our Aryan ancestors for the present 
living in the valleys and lakes of northern Switzerland and 
its vicinity in a condition like that of most modern savages. 
They were a tall, strong, fierce, black-haired, and round- 
headed people, accustomed to war, and fond of animals, 
but with no great partiality for steady labour. 

But during all this time, probably indeed soon after 
the first sheep and cattle were caught and tamed, another 
great revolution had begun. Somewhere in Asia Minor 
or the Caucasus, or in Mesopotamia, man, or rather woman, 
had taken to digging the ground with sticks and growing 
corn and vegetables of sorts. Leeks, onions, and garlic 
were favourite crops. This induced a social revolution 
greater than any that the radicals of those days could 
possibly have dreamed. It meant a definite settled life; 
it meant villages, and, later on, towns, and even great 
and populous cities. Large numbers of people lived to- 
gether and without much difficulty of any sort. For the 
life which they led produces inevitably a very definite 
and peculiar character. In such a city as Babylon or 
Nineveh, the cultivator would work from sunrise to sunset. 
Possibly he would sit, beside the Euphrates, for fourteen 
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hours every day hauling up pots of water to irrigate his 
fields. Or he might, leaning hard on -his heavy wooden 
plough, pace back and forwards all day long behind two 
leisurely, ruminative, slow-paced, obstinate oxen, on a 
very small space of heavy clay soil. Or, on his hands and 
knees, he would grub up weeds for hours at a time. 

When men and women have been living a life of this 
kind for days, for years, for generation after generation, 
and without either Sundays or any holidays worth men- 
tioning, the result is a curious disposition. They become 
as quiet, peaceable, meek, slow-paced, and obstinate as 
their own oxen. They show in a marked degree what has 
been called the “agricultural calm.” Indeed, they are so 
douce, biddable, and cowardly, that they soon fall under 
the power of kings, emperors, or pharaohs. This is what 
happened over and over again in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and China. 

Great cities eventually turned into huge slave-worked 
estates belonging to a pharaoh or other despot. Every- 
now and then some fierce band of barbarian shepherds 
attacked and killed the emperor or pharaoh and took his 
place. Such changes made no difference whatever ! 

These agriculturists in Egypt probably sowed, ploughed, 
and irrigated their land quite calmly whilst the Hyksos 
were destroying the Egyptian soldiers, just as, during the 
Indian mutiny, many Hindus went on ploughing their fields 
within sight and sound of our terrible battles. A change 
of masters scarcely interested these agriculturists. 

But such people as Pharaoh, King of Egypt, require 
amusement. If the great king becomes bored or irritated 
by his own magnificence, he is apt to throw too many of 


his chief bakers and chief butlers suddenly into prison. 
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So his astute advisers set their clever brains to work and 
invented architecture, and, by a brilliant effort of the 
imagination, stone sepulchres. 

We have shown in a previous chapter how the habit of 
building stone tombs, dolmens, and great piles of stones 
or earth over the dead, &c., may have originated. When 
Pharaoh found an interest in building a pyramid for him- 
self, his chief butler and other officials could sleep much 
more soundly at night. 

The first Egyptians belonged very likely to a peculiar 
race. They have been called the Mediterranean race, the 
Berbers, the Iberians, the Dolmen-builders, the Picts, and by 
other names. We shall call them the garlic-eaters, because a 
partiality for garlic distinguishes almost all those nations 
which are supposed to be descended from them. ‘They were 
short, dark, long-headed, and slender, with generally dark 
hair and eyes.! They were a clever people. It is quite 
probable that they invented the alphabet, and they may also 
have discovered how to make bronze weapons. 

But the “unemployed difficulty” arose even in Egypt. 
Possibly a few rebellions occurred, but, at any rate, swarms 
of these people for some reason or other did travel far 
away from that country. They followed the great highway 
which leads by Tripoli to Algeria; in these countries and 
in Morocco they settled and made huge towns and great 
works of irrigation. Their habit of building dolmens and 
stone circles like that of Stonehenge® enables us to trace 
their route with very fair accuracy. Then they crossed 
into Spain, where they began to cultivate the rich alluvial 


1 Sergi, ‘‘ Mediterranean Race.” 
2 Stonehenge was built about 1800-2000 B.c., according to recent 
authorities, 
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vegas of Granada and other places. ‘They crossed the 
Pyrenees and had huge settlements in Brittany. Then 
they invaded England, built Stonehenge, and occupied part 
of Wales and Scotland. 

The red-haired hunting tribes could not stand against 
an invasion of this kind. They were too few in numbers 
to be of any importance. Some of them, however, did 
apparently maintain themselves, as, for instance, in parts 
of Morocco and as the red, huge-bodied Caledonians of 
Aberdeenshire, who are mentioned by Tacitus. The north 
of Europe, especially the modern Sweden, Denmark, and 
North Germany, was in the hands of these red or yellow 
haired barbarians, who are often described as the Nordic race. 

The garlic-eating race occupied all the Mediterranean 
littoral (for they were also in Greece, Italy, Southern 
France, and Crete) and, in Western Europe, they had 
extensive settlements in Great Britain and France. 

On the other hand, Switzerland and the neighbouring 
countries were occupied by some of our ancestors, the Celtic- 
Aryans (the Alpine race of some authorities), a fierce, cruel, 
and warlike people, living chiefly on milk and flesh. They 
were much cramped for space because, from the inex- 
haustible breeding-grounds of Central Asia, vast herds of 
sheep and of cattle were for ever invading the Danube 
valley. They were a tall, strong, round-headed people, with 
dark hair and brown eyes. 

The date of which we are writing cannot be fixed 
exactly.! It was between 3000 z.c. and 1000 3.c. Bronze 

1 The following are the dates given by some of the best authorities :— 

The beginning of the Bronze Age is given as— 

At 2800-2200 B.C. in Crete.—Evans, ‘* Man,” 146 (1901). 


», 2000 B.C. in Northern Italy.—Montelius, 
», 1500 B.C. at Geneva.—Taylor, ‘‘ Origin of Aryans.” 
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had been invented, and the Celtic-Aryans, whether they 
had discovered the secret or not, were supplying themselves 


with bronze weapons. On the whole, it seems more probable ~ 


that the ingenious Cretans or some other Mediterranean 
people discovered the art of smelting first copper and then 
bronze. Daggers and swords were then distributed all over 
Europe in trade both to Celtic-Aryans and to the northern 
barbarians. 

Then followed a time of war, bloodshed, and destruc- 
tion, possibly the most horrible period in the whole history 
of man. 

The Celtic-Aryans, now armed with the best bronze 
weapons, had collected great stores of grain and of cattle. 
They descended upon Central France and entirely exter- 
minated the wretched cultivators. Great hordes of them 
then invaded England and Ireland. The Gaelic-speaking 
and Welsh-speaking Celts passed through the whole of the 
United Kingdom blotting out the civilisation of their pre- 
decessors exactly as the Saxons destroyed the British 
Christian civilisation at a much later date. Nevertheless 
they did not exterminate the eaters of garlic. ‘Those short, 
dark, long-headed, Spanish-looking people who are to be 
found in Western Wales and in the Western Highlands 
may be their descendants. The theory that these people 
are descendants of the Spaniards shipwrecked at the time 
of the Spanish Armada has been long firmly believed in, 


At 1400 B.C. in Britain.—Evans, “ Man,” 6 (1902), but is put back 
to 2000 B.c. by Read, 
» 1300 B.C. in Greece.—Taylor. 


,, 1300-1200 B.c. at Troy.—Taylor. 

Bronze daggers are said to have been known in Germany as early as 
3000 B.C. (Montelius, Journ, Anth. Inst., vol. iii., N.S., p. 91). Iron was 
known in Egypt so far back as 3400 B,c., according to Flinders Petrie 
(British A ssociation,Reports, 1903). 
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but it is almost certain that they, like the Spaniards, 
are descendants of the original Mediterranean or garlic- 
eating race. 

So perished a wonderful civilisation; their language, 
even their name, has been blotted out, and every point 
concerning their discoveries and their history remains un- 
certain and indefinite. 

But the later stages of this terrible time of war, when 
“the balance of power” in Europe was disturbed, shaken, 
and utterly overthrown, is known more or less accurately 
from historical data. With extraordinary want of fore- 
sight, the Celts had provided the northern barbarians with 
bronze and, later, with iron weapons. Fresh swarms of 
savage, blue-eyed and yellow-haired barbarians descended 
from the wild forests of Germany and the rugged dales of 
Scandinavia. These descendants of the Old Man of Cro- 
magnon spoke Teutonic-Aryan, probably acquired from their 
mothers, who might have been Celtic or other captives. 

Gauls, Franks, Belgze, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and North- 
men continued to invade Central Europe for centuries 
afterwards. Some destroyed the Christian Romanised 
civilisation of British England, indeed many of us are 
descended from them ; others attacked and eventually over- 
threw Rome herself. 

But fascinating as is this subject, it is not part of our 
duty to describe it further. Nor is it only in Europe that 
such stories occur, for all over the world one finds the same 
general outline. Swarms of vigorous barbarians invade an 
ancient civilisation and utterly destroy it. Sometimes they 
come by sea, but more usually they follow one of the his- 
toric routes by which mankind has always travelled so far 
back as one can trace his history. 
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One of these routes, by the Crimea and Danube valley 
to Vienna and Passau, was well known long before the 
Celtic invaders came to Europe. The ancestors of our 
modern Lapps had reached France and Belgium quite 
early in the Stone period. Moreover, long after the Celts 
had made their inroads, other wild Asiatic horsemen con- 
tinued to invade civilised Europe by the same great high- 
way. Magyars, Croats, Russians, and Turks tried to repeat 
the story of pillage and destruction which we have sketched 
above. It was not until 1699 that the last Turkish inroad 
was definitely driven back. 

Over-civilised and effete peoples fall before the fierce 
and hardy barbarians just as the ripe corn falls before the 
mower’s scythe. Then a new and more powerful nation 
springs up on the same land, which in its turn grows peace- 
ful, unwarlike, and corrupt. Another vigorous barbarian 
inroad destroys it altogether. 


“ First Freedom, and then Glory, when that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption, Barbarism at last.” 


The builders of Stonehenge were clever, civilised, wealthy, 
and had, for their time, advanced far on the highway to 
civilisation. 

Roman Britain was Christianised. It was wealthy, 
civilised, and luxurious to an extraordinary degree. The 
horrors of its destruction by the heathen Saxons have been 
described in full. Harold the Saxon’s Britain could not 
stand before the Normans. Centuries of poverty, suffering, 
and dire oppression had to pass before England rose again 
more vigorous and powerful than ever. 

Nevertheless, if our readers have followed this little book 


at all carefully, it should show them how interesting is this 
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romance of man’s history. He began as almost a brute 
beast, and he lived more like a rat on the sea-shore than as 
a human being. He was unable at first to speak peaceably 
to his fellow-man. He tyrannised over his children, and 
drove them away when they grew up. 

We have seen how, as time went on, he gave up this 
savage independence. First little tribes, then small towns, 
and finally great nations became possible. To-day some of 
his communities number hundreds of millions of people, and 
not one man amongst all those but is fully aware of the 
power of law, order, and discipline. 

Nor has man ceased to ascend; those qualities of affec- 
tion, honesty, and unselfish devotion, which can be traced 
even amongst the lowest savages, form after all the motive 
power which irresistibly drives him forward. 

There is no encouragement for pessimism in the history 
of man ! 

It is true that civilised nations have been crushed in the 
past and that history has a way of repeating itself. But in 
every such case it will be found that slackness, cowardice, 
and unspeakable corruption have ruined the civilised people. 
They were morally inferior to their conquerors. 

Love, Honour, Virtue are for ever changing the savage 
barbarian into a still more perfect man. 
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